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Three  brands.  All  ^ood  quality. 
All  the  same  price.  Hut  week  after 
week  she  walks  up  to  the  shelf 
and  buys  brand  "H”.  Why? 

No  sales  clerk  influences  her. 
Her  mind  was  made  up  before 
she  entered  the  store. 

Today,  store  display  is  not 
enough.  Advertising  must  sell 
preference  f«)r  a  brand  outside  the 
store — in  the  home.  And  it  must 
be  powerful  enough  to  keep  a  cus¬ 
tomer  buying  the  same  brand  re¬ 
gardless  of  competitive  promo¬ 
tion. 

For  that  kind  of  selling,  no  me¬ 
dium  can  match  newspapers. 
Newspapers  are  the  medium 


women  shop  today  to  buy  today 
—  in  which  they  look  every  day 
for  news  and  ready-to-use  buy¬ 
ing  ideas. 

.More  than  any  other  medium, 
newspaiwrs  can  help  you  get  the 
sales  and  market  position  you 
fet*l  you  should  have — the  con¬ 
sumer  franchise  that  pays  off  in 
continuing  volume  and  prt'stige. 
Anri  in  the  big  Chicago  market, 
you  can  build  the  strongest  con¬ 
sumer  franchise  by  using  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 

Thru  the  use  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  consumer-franchise 
plan,  advertisers  are  now  getting 
retailers  to  stock  and  feature  their 


brands  iH-r-ause  their  advertising 
delivers  what  tlu*  retailer  wants 
— quick  sales  in  hig  volume.  They 
are  getting  larger  immediate  or- 
rlcrs  at  a  lower  sales  cost. 

You  can  use  the  plan  to 
strengthen  your  market  posit i<in, 
pave  the  way  to  future  expansion 
and  produce  greater  returns  from 
every  dollar  of  your  ('hicago  ad¬ 
vertising  appropriation.  For  full 
details,  get  in  touch  with  your 
(Miitago  Tribune  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative  today. 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

WOKLU'S  GRKATKHT  NKWSHAHF.K 
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Promise  of  a  golden  future 


^(‘ll()vv  uranium  ore  from  the  ('.olorailo  Plateau 


is  lieljunji  to  hriii*!  atomie  vvomlers  to  you 


Lciii"  ago.  Indian  l»ra\os  inadi'  their  war  |)ainl  lioin  the  enl- 
orlul  sandstones  of  the  Colorado  Plateau. 

THEY  USED  URANIUM— Their  hrilliant  \ellows  came  from 
cariiotile.  tlie  im|»ortant  uranium-hearin<i  mineral.  KarK  in 
tliis  eentur\.  this  ore  supplied  ratlium  for  the  famous  seien- 
tists,  Marie  and  Pierre  Curie,  and  later  vanadium  for  spe- 
( ial  allovs  and  steels. 

ioda\.  this  Plateau  — stn’tehing  over  parts  of  (a>lorado. 
1  tall.  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona— is  our  chief  domestic 
source  of  uranium.  Here,  new  eommunities  thrive:  jeeps 
and  airplanes  replace  the  hurro:  Geiger  counters  supplant 
the  divining  rod  and  miner's  hunch. 

From  hundreds  of  mines  that  are  often  just  small  tunnels 
in  the  hills,  carnotite  is  hauled  to  processing  mills.  After  the 
vanadium  is  extracted,  the  uranium,  concentrated  in  the 
lorm  of  “yellow -cake."  is  shipped  to  atomic  encrgv  plants. 

A  NEW  ERA  BECKONS— W  hat  does  atomic  energv  prom¬ 
ise  for  vou?  Alreadv  radioactive  isotojres  are  working  won¬ 


ders  in  medicine.  industr\.  and  agriculture.  In  atomic  en¬ 
ergv,  scientists  also  see  a  vision  of  unknown  power— which 
someday  max  heat  and  light  vour  home,  and  pro|H‘l  suh- 
marines,  ships,  and  aircraft.  The  Indian's  war  paint  is  on 
the  march  ajjain— toward  a  golden  future. 

O  C' 

UCC  TAKES  AN  IMPORTANT  PART-The  |H‘ople  of  I  nion 
(iarhide  locate,  mine,  and  refine  uranium  ore.  They  also 
operate  for  the  (government  the  huge  atomic  materials  plants 
at  Oak  Ridge,  lenn.,  and  Paducah.  Kx..  and  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Lahoratorv,  xxhere  radioisoto|jes  are  made. 

FREE:  For  an  illustrated  story  of  the  fascinating'  uranium 
country  of  the  Colorado  Plateau,  icrite  for  the  booklet 
"Mesa  Miracle.’  Ask  for  booklet  B. 

Union  Carbide 

AND  CARBON  CORPORATION 

3U  KAST  42NI)  STKKKT  |1H^  N  t  W  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


-  I  'CC’s  Tradp-miirked  Products  of  Alloys.  Carbons.  Chemicals.  Gases,  and  Plastics  include - 

F-LECTROMET  Alloys  and  Metals  •  tl  AVNES  .SteLI.ITE  Allovs  •  l.M  READY  Flashimlits  and  Hatterie-  •  .\aTIONAI.  Carbons 
Acheson  F.lectrodes  •  PvROFXxGas-  Prestone  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  Prest-0-1,ITE  Acetylene 
tt  XKEI.ITE,  KreNE.  and  XTvM  ITE  Plasrics  •  DVM  l.  Tl  X  I  II  I  FIBERS  •  t-INDE  0\\  sten  •  SVM  HE  I IC  ( IRCAMC  ClIlMICAl  s 
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TAR Z AN  SMASHES 

POPULARITY  RECORDS  IN  BUENOS  AIRES! 


The  Lord  of  the 
Jungle  acknowledges 
the  cheers  of  the 
vast  throng. 


Jane  and  Little  Tar- 
2an  wave  to  the 
milling  crowd  of 
parade  viewers. 


\ 


Phone,  wire  or  write  today 
for  samples  of  doily  strip 
and  Sunday  page. 


UNITED  FEATURES  NEW  YORK  17Vn!V. 


I  OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  PEOPLE  JAMMED  INTO  SANTA  FE 
AVENUE  IN  BUENOS  AIRES  TO  WATCH  A  "TARZAN" 
PARADE  ...  A  MIGHTY  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  WORLD'S  OUT- 
1  STANDING  ADVENTURE  STRIP  IN  ITS  25TH  YEAR! 


Here  is  part  of  the  great 
multitude  that  filled  Santa 
Fe  Avenue  to  greet  Tarzan 
(circle). 
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From  where  I  sit 
6i/  Joe  Marsh 


Chip  Pulls  a  "Pip" 

Chip  Hanson  is  a  clever  commercial 
artist.  Besides  doing  cartoons  on  our 
paper,  he  picks  up  a  lot  of  “free 
lance"  drawing  jobs. 

Right  now  he’s  whipping  up  posters 
for  the  Safety  Campaign.  They  all 
have  big  headlines  like  “play  it  safe!” 
...  or,  “a  live  wire  can  start  a 
fire!”  Things  like  that. 

Chip  looked  sheepish  yesterday. 
Didn't  want  to  tell  me  why  at  first. 
Finally  he  blurted  out,  “7  feel  like  a 
dope.  Here  I  am  working  on  this 
safety  program  and  the  fire  inspectors 
tell  me  my  own  studio's  a  fire  trap. 
I've  been  storing  paint  there  for  years 
and  never  thought  ...” 

From  where  I  sit,  what  happened  to 
Chip  could  happen  to  anyone.  He  was 
just  too  busy  keeping  everyone  else 
informed  about  safety— not  realizing 
his  own  safety  was  threatened.  Like 
those  who  fret  about  their  neighbors 
—whether  they  can  afford  a  new  house, 
whether  they  should  have  coffee  or  a 
glass  of  beer  with  lunch— Chip  simply 
forgot  to  “draw”  some  obvious  con¬ 
clusions  about  himself! 


AEC  Denies  Swope's 
Allegation  ol  Laxity 
To  the  Editor: 

Page  8  of  your  December  13  is¬ 
sue  carries  a  quote  from  Herbert 
Bayard  Swope  insinuating  that  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  re¬ 
leased  .  .  detailed  plans  that 
were  printed  regarding  the  hydro¬ 
gen  bomb  construction  in  South 
Carolina  and  blueprints  of  another 
plant,  of  similar  importance,  being 
erected  in  Ohio.” 

This  agency  has  not  released  any 
such  plans  or  blueprints.  Earlier, 
in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times  Mr.  Swope  took 
the  AEC  to  task  for  not  trying  to 
conceal  from  the  public  the  fact 
that  there  were  to  be  built  near 
Augusta,  Ga..  and  Portsmouth, 
Ohio,  production  plants  costing  in 
excess  of  two  billions  of  taxpayers’ 
dollars;  employing  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  construction  workers;  and 
receiving  materials,  supplies  and 
components  from  hundreds  of  sup¬ 
pliers.  He  alleged  that  the  agency 
had  issued  to  the  press  a  detailed 
map  of  each  area. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  maps 
in  each  case  were  not  detailed. 
They  were  issued  by  the  AEC  to 
enable  the  press  to  give  citizens  of 
the  localities  a  general  idea  of 
whether  or  not  the  site  selection 
might  include  their  property.  The 
maps,  more  general  even  than 
simple  road  maps,  gave  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  likely  locations  of  future 
structures,  but  nonetheless  were 
useful  public  information  to  news¬ 
men  and  other  citizens  who  asked 
for  them.  Any  enemy  would  find 
them  useless,  however,  as  bomb 
target  or  sabotage  aids. 

It  is  necessary  that  I  write  on 
this  matter  in  this  detail  to  keep 
the  record  straight  and  thus  refute 
the  implied  indictment  of  loose  se¬ 
curity  practice  leveled  by  Mr. 
Swope  against  the  AEC.  If,  like 
many  readers  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  we  didn’t  know  what  Mr. 
Swope  was  talking  about,  we 
would  be  startled  and  very  much 
concerned  by  his  erroneous  refer¬ 
ence  to  “detailed  plans”  and  “blue¬ 
prints”.  We  believe  your  newsmen 
readers  should  have  the  benefit  of 
our  background,  and  be  assured 
that  there  is  gross  exaggeration  in 
Mr.  Swope’s  characterization  of 
two  maps  whose  publication  af¬ 
forded  no  intelligence  help  to 
hostile  interests. 

As  newsmen  who  have  had 
working  press  contact  with  the 
AEC  know,  this  agency  has  earn¬ 
estly  sought  to  maintain  security 
of  information  which,  if  issued, 
would  harm  our  interests.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  sought  to  issue 
information  of  value  to  the  U.S. 


public  when  issuance  would « 
harm  the  nation’s  interests. 

Accurate  description  of  ^ 
maps  referred  to  by  Mr.  Ssem 
and  the  practical  reasons  for  ^ 
public  identification  of  the  gene* 
boundaries  of  such  major 
sites  as  Savannah  River  and  Po:| 
mouth  was  sent  by  us  in  wr;.| 
to  Mr.  Swope  some  time  ago! 
believe  he  unintentionally,  »§ 
nonetheless  harmfully,  mak^  i 
difficult  government  security  iiDt 
mation  task  harder  by  alleging  ^ 
closures  having  the  appearanct|| 
serious  illegality,  although  in  fa 
no  breach  of  security  is  invoh^ 

1  hope  that  your  newsmen  reaji 
will  keep  in  mind  the  forego* 
explanation  when  and  if 
groundless  charge  again  is 
fished  anywhere. 

Shelby  Thomps  * 
Chief  Public  Information  Ser.K 
Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Formula  Must  Be  Devised 
•  For  Continuous  Press  Stuf 

To  THE  Editor:  I  have  folloi# 
with  great  interest  the  atteno^ 
which  Editor  &  Publisher 
given,  quite  properly,  to  the 
putc  over  the  performance  oft 
press  in  the  recent  presided 
campaign.  The  discussioc  i 
healthy,  be  the  outcome  wha:i 
may.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  art 
ment  affords  one  basic  opporti::::  I 
(Continued  on  page  4) 
iiiii,ii;mr;-'!T"T’"i;:ii!  ''■'’iir';r'':'T!ri'iT"' . y  1 1 

LETTER-to-the-editor  appear* 
in  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Daily  Wo^ 
“Let’s  us  you  find  a  way  to  c* 
it.” 

■ 

Associated  Press  account  I 
Purdue-Michigan  football  ga®* 
“Purdue  wasted  little  time  in  scaj 
ing  after  recovering  a  fumb* 
punt.  .  .  .  Four  days  later  Schn* 
ing  broke  over  from  the  1-yif 
fine.” 

■ 

Lead  to  story  in  the  Cor;- 
Christi  (Texas)  Caller:  “The  Pi 
family,  local  hardware  magnfi 
have  bought  control  of  Souths 
Equipment  Co.” 

■ 

Sports  Story  in  the  Pittsbur. 
(Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph:  “The  Pitas 
dealt  shortsap  George  Strickh: 
to  the  Indians.” 

■ 

An  ad  in  the  New  York  Sind- 
News  proclaimed  pillows  of  “buo! 
ant  latex  foam  rubber  that’s  n-t! 
allergic  and  lust-free.” 
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The  Journal-Constitution 
really  packs  ’em  into  Atlanta 


FOR  15  years  the  merchants  of  Atlanta  have  been 
blowing  the  lid  off  Christmas  business  with  an 
After-Thanksgiving  Day  Sale. 

This  year  the  combined  edition  of  The  Journal 
and  Constitution  contained  136  pages  with  259,924 
lines  of  advertising— the  largest  Thanksgiving  Day 
paper  we  ever  published. 

The  following  day  the  merchants  broke  all 
dollar-volume  records.  Rich's  reported  the  greatest 
single  day's  business  in  their  history.  Davison's 


broke  all  records,  too.  So  did  many  other  stores, 
reporting  from  10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  increases 
over  the  same  day  last  year. 

Free  trolley  rides— paid  for  by  The  Journal  and 
Constitution— are  a  part  of  the  program  to  get 
people  downtown.  The  Journal  and  Constitution 
and  the  Atlanta  merchants  have  worked  hand  in 
hand  for  years  promoting  retail  business  until 
Atlanta  has  become  the  shopping  center  of  the 
Southeast. 


iUMOAY 

'CMCtfiAriOM 


'"Covers  Dixie  Like  the  Detv 

*  AND  * 


■  r  KSUr-SMITH 
COM^AMT 


THE  ATLANTA  CONSTITUTION 

""The  South* s  Standard  Neivspaper" 
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ONK  MILLION  PEOPLE  ^^ith  a 
Imying  income  of  $1,500,000,- 
000  I  ivp  in  Iowa's  central  32 
counties. 

THE  DES  MOINES  DAILY  REG¬ 
ISTER  and  TRIBUNE  readies 
71%  of  these  honsehohls  .  .  . 
minimiiin  co\erage  40S  .  Des 
Moines  (Polk  County)  97% 
coverajje  .  .  .  additional  .31  coun¬ 
ties  67%  coverajie. 

This  is  an  “A"  schedule  news¬ 
paper  in  a  BIG.  MUST  MARKET. 

ABC  (nrciilation.  January  1. 
193.3:  .369.807:  Sunday  (Circula¬ 
tion:  3.33.204. 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

COMPLETE  SERVICES 


NEWSPAPER  AND  PRINTING  PLANTS 

Layouts,  Designs,  Specifications  and  Supervision 
of  Construction 


Walter  E.  Wines 

80  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Consultant 

317  South  Try  on  Street 
Charlotte,  N  C 


lAJliat  Our  i^eaderA 

continued  from  page  2  year  or  perhaps  within  the  s 
of  prime  importance  which  has  months,  with  a  scientific  fom4 
thus  far  been  overlooked:  i.e.,  the  for  evaluating  tne  daily  or  weei, 
chance  to  make  a  start  on  develop-  or  monthly  performance  of  a: 
ing  some  sort  of  permanent  device  given  newspaper  anywhere,  t 
for  continuing  measurement  of  pand  that  formula  and  its  appliq 
newspaper  performance.  *ioo  to  the  press  of  the  nation  d 

Sooner  or  later,  some  interested  vou  would  have,  automaticalh.  | 
agency  on  the  outside  is  going  to  means  for  establishing  the  ans»4 
take  on  this  chore,  unless  we  of  the  to_  all  the  questions  that 
press  assume  the  responsibility  our-  ttri^en  in  the  debate  over  press  [“4 
selves.  At  least  one  University  is  formance  in  the.Hisenhower-Si(4 
already  interested.  Far  better  for  "^oson  campaign, 
it  to  be  done  by  the  industry,  if  i  rather  suspect  that  a  consiiL'i 
done  honestly  and  conscientiously,  organization  of  s  o  m  e  si 

than  by  someone  else,  perhaps  iin-  would  be  then  required  to  carni 
friendly  to  us.  tft^  work  necessary  for  the  appLi 

I  offer  no  pre-conceived  or  prej-  tfo/i  of  the  formula.  This  itiij 
udiced  notions  as  to  the  nature  of  prove  to  be  an  expensive  sho'J 
the  measuring  device.  It  will  not  term  operation.  But  I  feel  cen:J 
be  easy  to  find.  Nothing  genuinely  among  a  number  l 

worth  while  in  this  area  is  simple,  great  Foundations  —  For. 
The  best  brains  in  the  business  will  Rockefeller.  Carnegie,  etc. — woi 
be  needed  and  it  will  be  necessary  welcome  t  h  e  chance  to  finar^ 
for  them  to  accord  the  problem  project,  provided  it  had.^i 

undivided  attention  for  a  consider-  surances  ot  cooperation  on 
able  time.  I  am  convinced,  how-  P^rt  of  the  industry.  Indeed.! 
ever,  that  it  can,  should  and  even-  suggested  earlier,  something  of  '.il 
tually  will  be  done  discussed  privatelif 

Here  is  what  I  mean:  Suppose  circles  for  the  pasu# 

some  reputable  organization,  within  N 

the  industry,  or  without,  does  make  hese  discussions  are  going  toil 
..  ...... ..--..i.,  _  A  terialize  into  action  from  oiiKf 

unfcased  study  of  th^  press  activ-  T 

io<-»  Tu  .  not  be  friendly — if  we  of  the; 

ities  in  the  1952  election.  That  ,  .  ,  .  ,  .  i  . 

f  u  .  .u  dustry  do  not  ourselves  take ; 

will  be  useful,  no  matter  what  the  .  .... 

conclusion,  as  far  as  it  goes.  Four  h  dd  vi  «-  i 

years  later  it  will  have  to  be  done  p  .  a  ^  \ 

I  all  over  again,  and  once  more  as  1 1 

American  Newspaper  Guild. 


part  of  the  industry.  Indeed.  4 
suggested  earlier,  something  of '.if 
sort  has  been  discussed  private!;  ( 


-Frank  A.  Muj 
“sensational  i| 


^nen.., 

50  Ykars 
sey  made  the 


an  after-thought,  for  another  elec-  99  Univers  trPlace  New  ^ 
tion.  What  we  really  need  is  a  ^  university  Place,  New  York 

means,  an  instrument,  a  device,  a 

way  of  measuring  current  press  !tllil!||ini||l||n^^ 

performance  continuously.  .  .  .  —_ 

Suppose  three  or  four  of  the  Jj 
leading  newspaper  organizations —  uen  ,%• 

the  American  Society  of  News-  Yk.ars  .^(.o — Frank  A.  Mu 

paper  Fditors,  the  American  News-  niade  the  “sensational  u 

paper  Publishers  Association  and  nouncement'  that  he  was  chanp: 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  N*  *'  ^ Daily  News 
for  instance — would  each  designate  evening  to  morning,  citing  the  u 
one  of  their  leading  thinkers  as  there  are  .Tft  evening  da:  ■ 

members  of  a  commission  to  tackle  published  within  a  20-mile  raJ' 
this  problem?  Suppose  each  mem-  uf  City  Hall  and  seven  of  them, 
her  of  this  commission,  in  turn,  published  in  New  York, 
could  be  provided  with  secretarial  s  ♦  * 

help  and  with  one  or  more  con-  -^0  Ykars  .Atio — Karl  .X.  Bi.' 
sultants  from  among  the  outstand-  becomes  president  of  the  Un;: 
ing  professors  and  research  experts  Press  as  W.  W.  Hawkins  goes 
associated  with  our  great  univer-  Scripps-Howard  general  mana; 
sities  and  research  institutes?  Sup-  ment  .  .  .  F.  Barry  Faris  Icj- 
pose  this  Commission  were  pro-  IN^  news  desk  to  be  a  “new' 
vided  with  any  and  all  technical  ficiency  expert"  in  the  Hcarst ; 
books,  studies,  newspaper  subscrip-  e'ral  staff, 
tions,  clipping  services,  that  might  :  «  ♦ 

be  needed?  Suppose  that  expert  ad-  Id  V'iars  .Xoo  —  .Albert- 


.TO  Ykars  .Ago — Karl  A.  Bi.' 
becomes  president  of  the  Unia 


10  Ykars  .Ago  —  .Albert 


the  applied  sciences  of  lasker  dissolves  l.ord  &  Ihorj 


measurement  and  of  communica-  agency  and  Foote,  Cone  &  BeU 
tion  were  also  made  continuingly  ix  formed  as  successor  .  .  .  Ei 
available  to  the  Commission?  And  counts  63  dailies  that  sibrA'ii. 
suppose  that  all  concerned  had  publication  in  the  first  year  of " 
their  salaries  and  their  expenses  yj  ,  nn 

paid  for  whatever  time  might  be 

required,  up  to  some  reasonable  ***  * 

limitation  such  as  six  months  or  Tokyo  Asahi’s  4,000,000  rea;- 
one  year?  are  treated  to  a  display  of  - 

I  have  enough  faith  in  the  in-  toons  by  William  H.  Crawford ' 
genuity  and  the  “know-how”  of  the  Newark  (N.  .1.)  News,  gi'  ■ 
America,  that  1  am  convinced  such  the  American  viewpoint  on  e- 
a  group  could  come  up.  within  the  topics  from  Korea  to  C  hapli” 
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of  the  most  important  events  in  the 
history  of  Delaware  newspapers  will  take 
place  early  this  year  when  the  Wilmington 
Sunday  Star,  now  in  its  73rd  year,  will  move 
into  a  new  plant,  and  have  at  its  disposal 
the  last  word  in  newspaper  printing  and 
publishing  facilities. 

The  availability  of  these  facilities  will 
mean  an  entirely  new  dress  for  the  Star  and 
result  in  a  bigger,  better  and  brighter  news¬ 
paper  embodying  the  latest  and  best  features 
of  an  exclusive  local  Sunday  paper. 

A  comprehensive  promotional  campaign 
aimed  at  substantial  circulation  increases  is 
already  underway  in  the  Greater  Wilmington 
area  and  will  continue  indefinitely.  How¬ 
ever,  an  opportunity  is  offered  advertisers 
to  contract  for  linage  at  the  current  low 
rates  with  a  full  year’s  rate  protection 
regardless  of  circulation  increases. 

At  the  present  time,  with  limited 
facilities,  the  Sunday  Star  offers  an  A.B.C. 


circulation  guarantee  of  21,000  which 
represents  a  purchasing  potential  of 
more  than  $120,000,000  in  the  Greater 
Wil  mington  area.  That’s  because  Delaware’s 
annual  per  capita  income  is  $2,100, 
(according  to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Commerce) 
the  largest  in  the  entire  country.  And  this 
tremendous  buying  potential  will  continue 
to  climb  as  more  and  more  families,  appre¬ 
ciating  the  vastly  improved  Star,  pay  15c 
every  Sunday  for  the  pleasure  of  reading 
the  Wilmington  Sunday  Star. 

Are  these  families  worth  talking  to, 
Mr.  Advertiser^ 

Remember.  +he  State  of  Delaware 
has  only  one  ounday  newspaper  —  the, 
Wilmington  Sunday  Star  —  a  hometown 
newspaper  offering  news,  features  and 
entertainment  of  especial  interest  to  every 
family  member  —  and  offering  the  advertiser 
one  of  the  best  possible  buys  in  effective 
sales  promotion  in  both  black-and-white 
and  color. 


AlEmS  I  DUPONT  BATAKD. 
President 


HARRY  E.  OEPPERI,  E.  M  BUDNER,  HAROLD  M  CANNING, 

General  Manager  Exec.  Vice  President  Advertising  Director 
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save  96% 

and  still  have  aU  the  news 


When  you’re  getting  The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm 
you’re  saving  96%  of  the  space  taken  up  by  a  file  of 
the  newsprint  edition. 


Yet  you’re  getting  ALL  the  news  ...  a  complete 
photographic  record  of  the  Late  City  Edition  of  the  newspaper 
that  publishes  more  new's,  more  maps  and  charts, 
more  full  texts  of  important  documents  and  speeches 
than  any  other. 

You’re  getting  ALL  the  facts  that  are  compiled  in 
the  famous  New  York  Times  Index  . . .  that  easy-to-use 
guide  to  the  newspaper  of  record. 


And  you’re  getting  the  facts  fast!  A  new  reel  of 
The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  is  completed  every 
ten  days  . . .  and  mailed  to  you  within  3  days  of  the  ten-day 
period  it  covers.  No  other  Microfilm  newspaper  arrives  so  early. 


The  New  York  Times  on  Microfilm  is  being  used  by 
hundreds  of  organizations  . . .  newspapers,  public  libraries, 
government  agencies  and  other  reference  centers. 

A  year’s  subscription  costs  only  $140  (outside  the  U.S.,  $144) . 
Why  not  be  one  of  the  next  to  adopt  this  convenient, 
space-saving  way  of  keeping  the  news  on  file  ? 

Send  your  order  to : 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


ON  MICROFILM 


"  229  West  43rd  Street,  New  York  36,  New  York 
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Kansas  City  Star  Indicted 
On  Ad,  Circulation  Counts 

Roberts  Brands  Case  'Inquisition' 

On  Eve  of  Truman  Exit  from  Office 


Kansas  City,  Mo. — A  Federal 
Grand  Jury  indictment  charging 
violation  of  the  Sherman  Anti- 
Trust  Act  was  returned  here  Jan. 
6  against  the  Kansas  City  Star 
Company. 

The  two-count  indictment 
charged  monopolization  and  at¬ 
tempted  monopolization.  Co-de¬ 
fendants  are  Roy  A.  Roberts, 
president,  and  Emil  A.  Sees,  adver¬ 
tising  director. 

The  indictment  declared  that 
the  effect  of  the  asserted  offenses 
resulted  in  excluding  all  others 
from  the  daily  newspaper  field  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  deprived  ad¬ 
vertisers  of  the  opportunity  of 
freely  selecting  other  media,  com¬ 
pelled  advertisers  to  pay  for  ad¬ 
vertising  they  did  not  want,  com¬ 
pelled  subscribers  to  purchase 
newspapers  they  did  not  want  and 
deprived  competing  publishers  of 
the  use  of  defendants’  television 
station. 

License  Revocation  Asked 

A  civil  suit  against  the  com¬ 
pany  and  two  officials  was  filed 
the  same  day  in  United  States 
District  Court  asking  that  an  in¬ 
junction  be  issued  against  the 
same  alleged  illegal  practices. 

The  Government  also  asked 
revocation  of  the  Star  company’s 
■  radio  and  television  licenses  un¬ 
der  &c.  3 1 1  of  the  Federal  Com- 
tounications  Act. 

The  Star  station  is  the  only  tele- 
i  vision  broadcasting  station  in  met- 
1  ropolitan  Kansas  City.  There  are 
]  numerous  other  radio  stations. 

The  indictment,  returned  by  a 
iury  which  has  been  examining 
records  of  the  Star  Company  and 
oiher  publishing  firms  in  the  area 
since  July,  is  more  sweeping  than 
^at  under  which  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  Company  was 
^und  guilty  several  months  ago. 
The  New  Orleans  case,  involving 
^lely  forced  advertising  combi¬ 
nations,  is  on  appeal  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  with  argument  scheduled 
during  the  week  of  March  9.  The 
Pnrt  of  the  New  Orleans  com¬ 
plaint  alleging  circulation  abuses 
"'as  dismissed  by  the  trial  judge. 


With  routine  arraignment  set 
for  Friday,  Jan.  9,  Earl  H.  Jinkin- 
son,  special  assistant  to  the  At¬ 
torney  General,  explained  that  the 
indictment  was  a  criminal  present¬ 
ment,  calling  for  punishment  of 
things  past,  and  a  civil  complaint, 
calling  for  injunctive  relief. 

Newel  A.  Clapp,  in  charge  of 
the  Anti-Trust  Division,  comment¬ 
ed  that  the  Grand  Jury  charges 
that  the  defendants  “have  for 
years  engaged  in  predatory  and 
coercive  practices  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  elimination  of  all 
daily  newspapers  of  general  cir¬ 
culation  except  the  defendants’  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.” 

Wants  Bill  of  Particulars 

Rov  A.  Roberts,  president  of 
the  Star  Company,  immediately 
defended  generally  the  practices  of 
the  employe-owned  firm  and  de¬ 
manded  a  bill  of  particulars  from 
the  Government  so  that  an  ade¬ 
quate  legal  defense  can  be  pre¬ 
pared. 

“We  will  meet  the  charges  head- 
on.”  he  declared  in  a  statement 
which  branded  the  whole  thing  as 
an  inquisition  strangely  timed  for 
prosecution  by  the  new  Eisen¬ 
hower  Administration  which  the 
Star  has  supported. 

(Mr.  Roberts’  full  statement  will 
hr  found  on  Pa^e  9.) 

The  first  anti-trust  case  success¬ 
fully  brought  against  a  newspaper 
under  the  Truman  Administration 
placed  the  Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal 
and  its  companion  property,  the 
Mansfield  News-Journal,  by  con¬ 
sent.  under  a  decree  which  forbids 
refusal  of  advertising  space  solely 
on  the  ground  that  the  prospective 
advertiser  buys  time  on  a  local  ra¬ 
dio  station. 

Metropolitan  Kansas  City  in¬ 
cludes  four  major  urban  commun¬ 
ities.  Kansas  City.  Mo..  Kansas 
City,  Kas..  North  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  Independence.  Mo.  It 
contains  a  population  of  about 
854,000  persons. 

The  morning  edition  of  the  Star 
(the  Kansas  City  Times)  has  a 
net  paid  circulation  exceeding 
353,000  daily:  the  Evening  Star’s 
circulation  is  about  361,000  daily 


and  the  Sunday  Star  exceeds  378,- 
000  circulation. 

The  Kansas  City  Star  company, 
or  its  predecessor  owner,  has 
been  the  dominant  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher  in  metropolitan  Kansas  City 
for  more  than  50  years.  On  July 
4,  1952,  the  Kansas  City  News- 
Press  Company  commenced  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  daily  tabloid-sized 
paper  which  is  distributed  by  mail 
without  carrier  distribution  or 
street  sales. 

Text  of  Indictment 

The  indictment  against  the  Star 
Company  sets  forth: 

1.  Attempt  to  Monopolize — The 
defendants  have  and,  except  where 
otherwise  stated  hereinafter,  now 
do,  among  other  things: 

(a)  Threaten  to  refuse  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  establish,  or  to  continue 
or  renew  contracts  for  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  advertisements  in  the 
defendants’  newspapers  where  the 
advertiser  ( 1 )  advertised,  adver¬ 
tises,  or  proposes  to  advertise  in 
or  through  any  other  advertising 
medium  published  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  Kansas  City,  or  (2)  has  pur¬ 
chased  a  larger  advertisement  in 
any  other  advertising  medium 
published  in  metropolitan  Kansas 
City  than  that  offered  for  publica¬ 
tion  in  defendants’  newspapers,  or 
(3)  the  advertiser  has  advertised 
or  proposes  to  advertise  in  any 
other  medium  published  in  metro¬ 
politan  Kansas  City  with  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  a  size  disapproved 
by  the  defendants; 

(b)  Threaten  to  discriminate 
and  discriminate  as  to  the  space, 
location,  or  arrangement  of  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  defendants’  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  ; 

(c)  Threaten  to  discriminate 
and  discriminate  as  to  credit  .  .  .; 

(d)  Implement  the  threats  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  establishing  a  system 
of  surveillance  of  other  advertis¬ 
ing  media  published  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  Kansas  City  and  using  infor¬ 
mation  obtained  therefrom  as  a 
basis  for  warning  advertisers  or 
prospective  advertisers  in  these 
other  media  that  the  use  thereof  is 
disapproved  by  the  defendants; 

‘Unreasonable  Space’ 

(e)  Induce,  coerce  and  require 
advertisers  to  purchase  an  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  unnecessary  amount 
of  advertising  space  in  defendants’ 


Right  to  Advertise 
Freely — U.  S.  Aim 

Washington — Announcing  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Company  indict¬ 
ment  here.  Attorney  General 
James  P.  McGranery  said  the  ac¬ 
tion  “is  another  in  the  Anti-Trust 
Division’s  series  of  cases  to  re¬ 
store  to  businessmen  the  right  to 
advertise  freely  in  media  of  their 
own  choosing.” 

“Illegal  and  unfair  practices 
that  destroy  competition  in  the 
newspaper  field,”  his  statement 
added,  “must  be  eliminated  if  we 
are  to  continue  to  depend  upon  a 
free  press  as  a  bulwark  of  our 
political  as  well  as  our  economic 
freedom.” 


newspapers; 

(f)  accept  for  publication  or 
publish  advertisements,  or  make 
or  adhere  to  contracts  for  the 
publication  of  advertisements  in 
defendants  newspapers  on  or  ac¬ 
companied  by  the  condition  agree¬ 
ment  or  understanding,  express  or 
implied,  that  the  advertiser  shall 
not  use  advertising  media  other 
than  the  defendants’; 

(g)  Discriminate  between  pur¬ 
chasers  of  advertising  in  defend¬ 
ants’  newspapers  by  contracting 
to  grant  and  granting  some  adver¬ 
tisers  discriminatory  discounts  or 
rebates  not  listed  in  defendants’ 
published  rate  cards; 

(h)  offer  the  lowest  rates  on 
defendants’  rate  cards  for  local 
display  advertising  on  condition 
that  advertisers  (1)  contract  to 
advertise  and  advertise  in  various 
combinations  of  defendants’  news¬ 
papers,  and  (2)  contract  to  place 
and  place  a  minimum  number  of 
lines  in  every  issue  of  each  such 
newspaper  in  the  selected  combi¬ 
nation; 

(i)  Require  advertisers  using 
classified  advertisements  to  con¬ 
tract  to  purchase  and  to  purchase 
such  advertisements  in  the  Times 
and  in  the  Star  as  a  unit  at  com¬ 
bination  rates  and  refuse  to  sell 
such  advertising  separately  in  the 
Times  or  Star. 

Forced  Unit  Rate 

(j)  Require  advertisers  using 
general  advertising  to  contract  to 
purchase  and  to  purchase  such  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  Times  and  in 
the  Star  as  a  unit  at  combination 
rates  and  refuse  to  sell  such  ad¬ 
vertising  separately  in  the  Times 
or  Star; 

(k)  From  about  1933  until 
about  1937,  induced  advertisers  to 
advertise  on  radio  station  WD.AF 

(Continued  on  page  66) 
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Weekly  Editor 
Gives  Padlock 
Back  to  U.  S. 


Slmmii.  Miss.  —  Mississippi's 
tiilitant  woman  editor  of  the 
Aeeklv  Sumniit  Sun.  Mrs.  Mary 
Davsson  Cain,  defied  a  federal  tax 
Hen  padlock  and  published  the 
edition  "on  schedule."  this  week. 

\be  Turner,  agent  of  the  Inter¬ 
nal  Revenue  Bureau,  padlocked 
the  newspaper  plant  ,lan.  .*!,  and 
posted  a  notice  that  it  was  “seized 
for  the  account  of  the  United 
States"  for  unpaid  social  security 
faxes  for  self-employed  persons. 

Mrs.  Cain  got  up  from  a  sick 
Hed  and  used  a  hacksaw  to  un- 
»hackle  what  she  termed  “freedom 
of  the  press."  She  then  bundled 
up  the  chain  and  lock  and  mailed 
them  to  J.  I.  Enochs,  head  of  the 
bureau  s  office  at  Jackson,  with  a 
defiant  note  which  said,  “the  next 
move  is  yours." 

Mrs.  Cain,  who  campaigned  for 
governor  in  1951  chiefly  on  a  plat¬ 
form  criticizing  the  enforced  tax 


WASHINGTON; 


IT'S  A  PROMISE  .  .  .  Hugh 
Baillie,  left,  visited  with  General 
Eisenhower  on  Jan.  6  and  later 
told  newsmen  that  the  President¬ 
elect  assured  him  there  will  be 
Mhite  House  press  conferences. 


Amberg  Warns 
Against  Abuse 
Of  Officials 


S^KXci  si;.  N.  Y.  —  Richard  H. 
Amberg.  publisher  of  the  Po.vt- 
Stuiuliinl.  cautioned  this  week  that 
“a  mounting  tirade  of  abuse" 
aimed  at  officials  in  the  crusade 


on  self-employed,  has  been  waging  '*8'''""'  s«PPr^''Mon  can  put  new- 
j  caustic  word  battle  with  the  fed-  ''8"’  P"'"' 

eral  department  for  over  a  year  ,  •  , 


■She  sold  the  newspaper  to  a 
niece,  Mary  Lou  Butler,  a  student 


Mr.  Amberg  said  he  viewed 
“with  apprehension"  the  contro- 


at  the  University  of  Mississinni  ''‘^''sy  between  some  New  York 

.i: _ j  1*  'll  1  .  -inH  f5«-»vprn<Ar  rjpu,ev 


■  ind  disposed  of  all  her  other  prop¬ 
erty  in  an  effort  to  thwart  seizure. 
She  was  retained  as  editor  on  a 
•alary  basis.  She  insists  she  does 
not  want  to  buy  an\  socitil  seciir- 
ity. 

Mrs.  Cain  spent  Tuesday  setting 
fype  and  preparing  for  Wednes- 


State  editors  and  Governor  Dewey 
over  the  latter's  press  relations. 
( E&P.  Jan.  3.  page  7. ) 

■■'rhe  press  of  New  York  State 
needs  no  protection  from  Tom 
Dewey.  At  the  moment  our  great 
need  for  protection  is  from  our¬ 
selves."  Mr.  Amberg  asserted  in 


day’s  publication.  She  said  shJ  " 


owed  it  to  her  1,500  readers  to  get 
out  the  newspaper. 

I II  saw/  the  padlocks  everytime 
they  put  them  on  the  plant,”  she 
s.iid  between  calls  fiom  friends 
to  encourage  her  in  her  fight  and 
telephone  calls  from  over  the 
country’. 
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Ike's  New  Boss  for  'Voice'  Is  a  Global  Newsman 

C.xKi  V\'.  McCardi  L,  chief  of  the  Washington  bureau  of  the  Philu- 
(Iciphiu  Hullclin  was  named  Jan.  7  by  President-elect  Eisenhower  a' 
an  assistant  Secretary  of  State.  He  will  supervise  the  Voice  of  America 
and  the  U.  S.  Information  Services. 

Mr.  McCardle  will  receive  $15,000  a  >ear.  ^ 

Gen.  Eisenhower's  announcement  said  the  vet- 

eran  Bulletin  reptorter  “has  had  wide  experi- 

ence  as  a  diplomatic  and  political  writer  and  M 

has  covered  most  of  the  major  diplomatic  con-  JB 

ferences  of  the  past  decade." 

Mr.  McCardlc  has  covered  major  new'.  ■  1 

events  in  the  U.  S.  and  abroad  for  more  than  B  /  , 

20  years.  On  the  eve  of  the  Nazi  invasion  of 

Poland,  he  made  a  trans-Atlantic  telephone  & 

call  to  Winston  Churchill  and  scored  a  notable  ^  H 

beat.  Churchill  told  him:  “I  think  it’s  too 

late  for  appeasement.  "  McCardlc 

Mr.  McCardle.  now  48.  began  his  newspaper 
career  at  17  on  a  country  newspaper  for  which  he  was  reporter,  editor 
and  publisher,  advertising  manager  and  janitor.  His  first  big  job  wa' 
to  rush  the  news  of  the  death  of  President  Harding  to  early-morning 
readers  coming  in  from  outlying  farms  on  market  day. 

After  college,  he  worked  on  the  H'ashiiif’ton  (  Pa. )  Observer,  betort 
joining  the  Bulletin  as  a  cub  reporter  in  June.  1926.  He  studied  laa 
at  Temple  University  at  night. 

Mrs.  McCardle,  the  former  Dorothy  Bartlett,  is  a  top  flight  reporta 
in  her  own  right.  Formerly  on  the  Pliiludelphiu  Inquirer,  she  nov 
writes  a  column  on  Washington  social  events  for  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance. 


Alabama  Congressman  Doubles  As  Columnist 

IAriuistead  I.  Selden.  Jr.,  //etc  Alahanui  Congressman  from 
the  Si.xth  Distrk  t,  will  author  a  Washington  eolnmn  for  the 
newspapers  published  in  his  district. 


ated  Press  bureau  chief  at  Albany 
v.ho  is  chairman  of  the  news  sup¬ 
pression  committee  of  the  State 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

1  he  Post-Standard  executive, 
v.ho  is  a  member  of  the  Society, 
branded  it  as  “a  monstrous  ex¬ 
ample  of  making  a  mountain  out 
of  a  molehill"  because  he  believes 
that  any  faults  in  the  Ciovernor's 
press  svstem  could  be  remedied  by 
a  quiet  discussion  with  him. 

The  editors,  he  said,  have  gone 
into  battle  with  the  Governor  with 
two  strikes  against  them  “because 
one  of  our  members  gave  us  bad 
information  which  he  now  claims 
was  facetious,  and  because  we 
passed  a  denunciatory  resolution 
when  none  was  warranted  by  the 
facts." 

Mr.  Amberg  was  critical  of  the 
increasing  tendency  of  jounalistic 
groups  to  cry  “censorship"  and 
leap  into  print  with  resolutions 
denouncing  public  officials  when 
“the  real  fault  .  .  .  frequently  is 
.  a  result  of  our  own  laziness, 
lack  of  initiative,  lack  of  persever¬ 
ance,  and  lack  of  assertiveness. 

“If  we  get  the  reputation  of 


Baillie  to  Reporters:  There  Will  Be  Press  Conferences  { 

Memo  from  New  York  newsmen  to  Washington  corps:  this  i' 
how  the  Q  and  A  ran  with  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the  United  Press, 
after  he  had  visited  with  General  Eisenhower — Q.  Will  there  be  reg¬ 
ular  press  conferences?  A.  I  can't  say.  Q.  Will  there  be  question' 
and  answers  in  the  press  conferences?  ,A.  He  didn't  say.  He  jus! 
said,  “Of  course,  there  will  be  press  conferences."  And  Jim  Hagerts 
added:  “I  have  nothing  to  say,  as  I  told  you  before,  until  we  get 
down  to  Washington." 


When  FDR  Experimented  With  'The  Impossible' 

Lvi.h  C.  Wit. SON,  U.P.  Washington  manager,  was  inspired  to  writ: 
a  piece,  which  began: 

The  President  prinned  at  upward  of  200  reporters  jammed  . 
within  his  handsome  White  House  office,  and  said:  ‘7  am 
told  that  what  I  am  about  to  do  will  become  impossible,  but 
I’m  poiny  to  try  it.  H  e  are  not  yoiny  to  have  any  more  \ 
written  questions.”  i 

That  was  the  openiny  remark  at  Roosevelt  News  Confer-  I 
etice  No.  I.  convened  at  10:30  a.m..  March  8.  1933,  four  j 
days  after  I  DR  had  taken  office.  TDR  made  the  impossible  i 
possible. 


“Down  in  Georgia,"  Mr.  Wilson  related,  "Ike  said  he  was  thinking  ,  pi^l 
of  abandoning  regularly  scheduled  conferences  after  taking  office.  Later  j 
there  were  reports  the  new  President  would  depend  on  television  anJ  1 
radio  to  reach  the  public  with  his  ideas.  The  Washington  news  corp  j 
has  been  getting  up  an  appropriate  head  of  indignant  steam."  |  ,  ■ 


baying  on  high  every  time  some 
Any  article  appeariny  in  this  pub-  easily  remedied  situation  arises. 


Ucaiton  may  he  reproduced  pro-  shall  we  not  be  like  tbe  boy  who 
vided  acknowledgment  is  made  of  cried  ‘wolf!’,  when  and  if  the  time 


'he  Editor  &  Publisher  copyright 
and  the  date  of  i.ssue. 


does  arise  that  we  need  public 
support  for  a  real,  instead  of  an 
imaginary,  wrong?" 


Editor  Praises  Cooperation  at  Air  Force  Base 

The  military  PROs  who  yet  plenty  of  brickbats  were  proud 
and  happy  to  make  public  a  letter  from  Managing  Editor 
Howard  C.  Cleavinger  of  the  Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  to 
Brig.  Cell.  11.  W.  Bowman,  who  commands  the  troop  carrier 
“Wing”  at  Larson  Air  Force  Base.  I 

“H  is  always  .sad  and  disheartening  work  to  present  to  the  1 
public  the  news  of  a  great  tragedy,”  wrote  Mr.  Cleavinger.  1 
“We  on  the  Chronicle  felt  .sad  when  we  handled  the  story  of 
the  Globemaster  crash,  Saturday,  Dec.  20.  We  know  there 
was  confusion,  as  there  always  is,  in  a  tragedy  of  that  magni¬ 
tude.  But  despite  this,  the  Chronicle  received  unusually  good 
cooperation  from  you  and  the  other  officers  in  your  com¬ 
mand.  That  cooperation  made  it  possible  for  us  to  do  a 
better  job  of  informing  the  public.  We  appreciate  it.”  ■ 
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Star  s  Business  Practices 


Defended  by  Roy  Roberts 


In  Connection  with  Indictment 
He  Recalls  Vote  Fraud  Crusade 


Upon  return  of  the  federal  Grand  Jury  indictment  charging 
violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  laws,  the  following  statement  was 
made 


By  Roy  A.  Roberts 

President,  Kansas  City  Star  Company 


Thi:  Star  will  look  with  com¬ 
plete  confidence  to  courts  and  the 
jury  for  vindication  on  the  charges 
brought  by  the 
Government  in 
both  the  com¬ 
plaint  in  the  civil 


suit  and  the  in¬ 
dictment  for  al¬ 
leged  violation  of 
the  Sherman  An¬ 
ti-Trust  Act.  Our 
business  prac¬ 
tices,  covering 
nearly  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  century, 
have  been  an 
open  book,  still  are.  and  conform 
to  the  law  and  good  morals. 

The  Star  will  meet  the  charges 
headon.  The  most  precious  thing  a 
newspaper  possesses  is  its  integrity, 
the  confidence  of  its  readers  and 
community.  There  will  be  no  ef¬ 
fort  of  any  kind  to  quash  or  delay 
the  anti-trust  indictment. 


Roberts 


Bill  of  Particulars  Wanted 

Both  the  indictment  and  the  civil 
suit  are  of  the  shot-gun  variety. 
The  allegations  of  both  are 
couched  in  language  of  such  vague 
generality  as  to  time  and  otherwise 
that  we  cannot  picpare  for  trial  be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  sufficiently  in¬ 
formed  of  what  the  government  is 
complaining  of.  Naturally,  we  will 
file  appropriate  motions,  such  as 
for  a  bill  of  particulars,  so  that  we 
''ill  know  what  we  have  to  meet 
and  prepare  cur  defense  accord¬ 
ingly.  There  will  be  no  unnecessary 
delay  on  our  part  in  bringing  these 
actions  to  a  final  hearing. 

The  Government  under  its  com¬ 
plaint  charges  monopolization.  It 
'eeks.  for  instance,  to  destroy  the 
basic  structure  upon  which  the 
Star's  circulation  has  been  main¬ 
tained  for  more  than  a  half  cen¬ 
tury.  We  publish  one  newspaper, 
"^e  give  the  subscriber  a  morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  edition  for 
one  price.  That  service  was  started 
in  1901  by  Col.  W.  R.  Nelson, 
founder  of  the  Star.  It  has  never 
fieen  challenged  until  now  —  two 
"eeks  before  the  present  Adminis¬ 
tration  retires  from  office. 

The  .Star  gives  its  readers  the 
greatest  bargain  in  the  country.  We 
deliver  morning,  afternoon  and 
Sunday  editions  for  40  cents  a 
"'eek  in  Kansas  City  and  all  our 


as  it  had  in  radio,  and  expected  to 
take  big  losses.  Fortunately,  it 
turned  out  the  other  way.  Good¬ 
ness  knows,  the  outgoing  Adminis¬ 
tration  certainly  wouldn’t  have 
given  the  Star  any  preference  or 
favors  on  a  license  if  there  had 
been  anybody  else  ready  to  take 
the  risk. 


territory.  We  have  the  lowest  sub¬ 
scription  price  anywhere  in  the 
world.  The  morning  edition  covers 
12  hours  of  news;  the  afternoon 
edition  12  hours  of  news. 

In  1903  the  Star  put  into  effect 
combined  advertising  rates  for 
morning  and  afternoon  on  general 
and  classified  advertising.  That 
practice  has  never  been  challenged 
on  a  12-hour  paper  until  now.  We 
have  maintained  one  of  the  lowest 
milline  rates,  if  not  the  lowest,  in 
the  entire  country.  If  we  forgot 
entirely,  say,  the  morning  edition, 
and  charged  the  combined  rate 
simply  for  one  edition,  it  would 
still  lower  th.m  the  average  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  of  the  major  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Again,  two 
weeks  before  the  Truman  Admin¬ 
istration  goes  out  of  office,  this 
practice  is  challenged. 

Pioneer  in  Radio 

The  Government  seeks  to  have 
the  Star  divest  itself  of  both  its 
radio  and  television  stations  al¬ 
though  Congress  has  repeatedly  re¬ 
fused  to  pass  legislation  conferring 
such  powers.  The  Star  went  on  the 
air  for  the  first  time  in  1922, 
among  the  five  first  radio  stations 
in  the  United  Slates,  long  before 
there  was  even  a  station  in  New 
York  for  instance. 

We  pioneered  in  this  field  be¬ 
cause  we  felt  it  was  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  serve  our  community.  We 
took  a  financial  beating  for  years. 
We  were  one  of  the  first  five  sta¬ 
tions  that  constituted  the  original 
NBC  network,  being  the  western¬ 
most  outpost  at  the  time. 

The  Government  on  radio  com¬ 
plains  of  a  rate  practice  prevailing 
in  years  only  1933  to  1937,  long 
since  abandoned.  Not  until  now — 
two  weeks  before  the  end  of  the 
Truman  Administration  —  has  any 
governmental  agency  challeng.'d 
our  conduct  of  radio. 

The  Government  seeks  to  have 
the  Star  divest  itself  of  its  televi¬ 
sion  station,  WDAF-TV.  The  same 
opportunity  was  open  to  any  other 
applicants  to  go  into  the  television 
field  when  we  did.  The  facts  are 
that  losses  then  being  suffered  by 
television  were  so  terrific,  every¬ 
one  hesitated  to  take  the  risk.  The 
Star  believed  Kansas  City  was  en¬ 
titled  to  television  service  and 
chose  to  pioneer  this  new  service 


No  Consolidation  .Since  1900 

The  Star  has  never  purchased  or 
consolidated  any  of  its  competitors 
since  1900.  It  has  consistently  fol¬ 
lowed  through  the  years  the  policy 
of  tending  to  its  own  business,  and 
getting  out  the  best  paper  at  the 
cheapest  subscription  price  and 
lowest  advertising  rates  possible. 
Most  of  the  time  its  rates  have 
been  the  lowest  in  the  country. 

The  Government  complains  that 
the  Star  bought  certain  properties 
from  the  bankrupt  and  now  de¬ 
funct  Kansas  City  Journal.  The 
facts  arc  the  Journal  had  been 
closed  three  years  when  there  was 
an  auction  sale  to  dispose  of  the 
equipment.  We  bought  a  few  l.ino- 
types,  second-hand  typewriters, 
which  were  then  hard  to  get.  and 
certain  empty  file  cabinets  and  the 
library  of  the  Journal. 

Previously  we  had  had  a  fire  in 
our  library  at  the  Star  and  the  files 
for  several  years  were  either  dam¬ 
aged  or  destroyed.  We  replaced 
these  damaged  files  and  volumes 
and  gave  the  remainder  of  the 
Journal  library  to  the  State  His¬ 
torical  Society.  That's  what  that 
charge  amounts  to. 

Not  once,  but  several  times,  the 
Star  was  given  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  the  Journal  before  and 
after  it  suspended.  We  always  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so.  When  the  Journal 
closed,  we  did  not  start  to  trim  ex¬ 
penses  but  immediately  increased 
them,  taking  on  every  news  service 
that  we  did  not  then  have  until  to¬ 
day  the  Star  has  at  least  as  many, 
or  more,  news  services  than  any 
other  one  newspapier  in  America. 

The  fact  that  we  were  alone  in 
the  town  was  not  of  our  making 
and  we  have  constantly  sought  to 
keep  in  mind  our  responsibilities. 


Owned  by  Fmployes 
The  Star,  against  which  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  took  action,  is  one  of  the 
unique  institutions  in  the  United 
States  in  its  ownershi"'.  It  is  solely 
owned  by  the  people  who  work  for 
it.  There  are  more  than  2.S0  stock¬ 
holders.  Every  share  of  stock  is 
optioned  to  employes  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors.  When  any  individual  dies  or 
leaves  the  paper  his  stock  is  im¬ 
mediately  bought  and  resold  to 
those  actively  engaged  in  making 
the  paper.  The  largest  stockholder 
has  less  than  1.^  per  cent  of  the 
total  holdings.  Members  of  the 
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Inquiry  Was  Begun 
Before  Nomination 

W.xsHiNGTON — The  Justice  Dc 
partment  had  “no  comment”  on 
the  Roberts  statement  except  to 
point  out  that  the  investigation  in 
this,  as  well  as  all  other  anti-trust 
cases,  covers  extended  periods  oi 
time.  Which  party  would  win  the 
election  was  unknown  at  the  time 
the  inquiry  started;  in  fact  the 
nominees  weren’t  even  selected 
The  suggestion  is;  If  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  a  new  administration  is 
read  into  the  action,  which  party's 
Administration  was  the  target? 


Board  of  Directors  and  Manage¬ 
ment  all  came  up  the  hard  route 
from  the  bottom  and  now  run  the 
various  departments. 

The  Government  complains  that 
since  the  Journal  folded  in  1942, 
our  subscription  rates  have  been 
increased  because  we  have  an  as¬ 
serted  monopoly.  Of  course,  costs 
have  forced  every  newspaper  every- 
where  to  increase  its  subscription 
price.  Newsprint  in  1942  cost  $48 
a  ton.  Today  it  is  $  1 27.  T  he  Star’s 
payroll  has  gone  up  from  approxi¬ 
mately  two  and  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars  in  1942  to  almost  seven  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  1952,  an  increase  of 
185  per  cent.  Taxes  have  gone  up 
since  1942  to  1952  a  total  of  265 
per  cent.  All  these  items  have  in¬ 
creased  roughly  twice  as  fast  as  the 
subscription  price.  Nothing  better 
illustrates  the  ridiculousness  of  this 
charge  of  the  Government. 

Tax  Burden  Blamed 

T  he  basic  theory  underlying  both 
the  indictment  and  the  civil  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  Government  is  that 
the  Star  has  attempted  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  this  territory.  .Any¬ 
body  with  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  business  knows  that  the  greatest 
factor  in  forcing  consolidations  and 
the  involuntary  discontinuance  of 
newspapers,  which  is  all  very  re¬ 
grettable,  is  the  Government  itself 
The  tax  burden  has  become  so 
huge  only  the  strongest  papers  can 
stand  up  under  it.  Newspapers 
have  had  to  increase  both  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  advertising  rates  in  a  mad 
race  to  keep  up  with  costs. 

.As  rates  go  up,  advertisers  neces¬ 
sarily  concentrate  their  spending  in 
the  papers  that  do  the  best  job  for 
them.  All  the  anti-trust  suits  in  the 
world  will  not  stop  this  trend  un¬ 
less  the  Ciovernment  itself  can  get 
taxes  down.  This  trend  is  eliminat¬ 
ing  newspaper  competition.  Al¬ 
most  as  big  a  factor  has  been  the 
tremendous  increase  in  newsprint 
prices,  equipment  costs  and  labor 
costs.  Those  arc  the  major  factors 
that  are  creating  situations  which 
the  Ciovernment  seems  to  be  com¬ 
plaining  of. 

Of  course,  no  purported  charge* 
of  coercion  can  or  will  be  sus¬ 
tained.  They  are  contrary  to  the 
facts  and  policies  of  the  Star. 

Until  the  indictment  was  returr- 
ed.  the  Star  had  never  been  ir- 
(Continued  on  page  66 
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It  Took  Some  Digging 
To  Get  Deserter  Story 


The  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  this 
week  published  a  series  of  articles 
on  desertions  in  the  U.  S.  Armed 
Services,  revealing  that  in  Ken¬ 
tucky  alone  from  3,000  to  4,000 
runaways  are  tracked  down  each 
year.  The  paper  reported  that  since 
the  Fall  of  1950  the  stockade  at 
Fort  Knox  has  seldom  contained 
fewer  than  400  to  600  prisoners, 
most  of  them  deserters  and 
AWOL. 

Barry  Bingham,  president  of  the 
Times  and  its  sister  paper,  the 
Courier-Journal,  said  the  newspap¬ 
er’s  executives  had  studied  the 
articles  with  extreme  care  and 
could  not  see  that  any  security  was 
involved. 

“The  articles  were  published,” 
said  Mr.  Bingham,  “because  it  con¬ 
sidered  publication  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  nation.” 

Richard  Harwood,  a  Marine  vet¬ 
eran  who  fought  on  Guam,  Saipan, 
Tinian  and  Iwo  Jima,  gathered  the 
facts  for  the  story.  This  is  his  ac¬ 
count  of  how  it  was  done: 

By  Richard  Harwood 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 

There  was  many  a  day  in  the 
Louisville  Times  investigation  of 
the  desertion  story  that  it  seemed 
that  I  was  only  wasting  the  com¬ 
pany’s  time. 

1  was  getting  nowhere  fast. 
Every  military  establishment  in  the 
area  told  me  the  same  story: 
“Sorry,  that  information  is  classi¬ 
fied.” 

Then,  finally,  1  asked  the  key 
question:  “How  classified?” 

I  was  elated  when  I  learned  that 
the  classification  was  “restricted.” 
Knowing  the  military  services,  1 
knew  that  it  was  therefore  a  pretty 
widely  disseminated  “secret.” 

So.  acting  on  hunch,  I  put  in  a 
couple  of  long  distance  calls  to  of¬ 
ficers  whom  1  knew  to  be  worried 
about  the  morale  problem  and  on 
one  of  these  calls  1  struck  paydirt. 
He  knew  all  about  the  problem 
and  he  was  willing  to  talk.  He  di¬ 
rected  me  to  a  couple  of  other 
well-informed  ofiicers  with  addi¬ 
tional  information  and  they  felt  the 
same  way — and  talked,  too. 

But  let’s  get  to  the  beginning.  It 
all  started  on  the  social  level  with 
friends  of  mine  in  the  services.  1 
had  known  that  these  officers  were 
disturbed  about  discipline  and 
morale.  I  looked  into  our  library 
files. 

I  was  startled  to  learn  that  the 
Defense  Department  had  never  re¬ 
leased  any  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment  on  morale  or  on  desertion  or 
AWOL  cases.  So  far  as  I  could  de¬ 
termine  figures  for  World  War  II 
had  never  been  released.  1  checked 
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official  histories,  the  New  York 
Times  Index  and  other  sources. 
Nothing. 

I  knew  the  Jefferson  County 
(Louisville)  Jail  was  used  as  a 
holdover  for  military  prisoners. 
The  jail  was  reimbursed  by  the 
government  on  a  per  diem  basis 
for  each  man  fed  and  housed.  A 
little  checking  there  left  no  doubt 
that  a  sizeable  number  of  men 
were  being  handled. 


HOME  from  Korea  are  George 
Sisler,  left,  reporter  for  the  .Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal, 
and  Aubrey  Guy,  WMC  newsman, 
after  a  five-week  tour  of  the  battle- 
front  to  report  on  Mid-South  sold¬ 
iers. 


no  rowdyism  here,”  he  declared, 
“This  courtroom  is  not  the  skid 
row  of  the  South  End,”  he  as¬ 
serted. 

Most  trouble  has  come  from 
witnesses  who  objected  to  bein^ 
photographed. 

The  judge’s  warning  came 
toward  the  close  of  a  Grand  Jury 
session  racing  against  the  clock 
to  return  indictments  before  the  ( 
statute  of  limitations  expires.  j 

Newspaper  speculation  about  '■ 
the  proceedings  caused  Judge  Me-  * 
Carthy  to  warn  against  “romanc¬ 
ing  about  the  case.”  While  the  ) 
actual  proceedings  were  carefully 
guarded.  Judge  McCarthy  has  been 
hearing  contempt  cases  against  15 
of  the  witnesses  who  refused  to 
testify. 

One  Boston  paper  ran  a  lead 
story  stating  that  a  respected 
member  of  the  Boston  Bar  acted 
as  “brain”  and  “fence”  for  the 
gang.  The  story  said  that  the 
lawyer  converted  some  cash  fo 
bonds  and  put  them  away  in  vari' 


Patrick  Higgins  shed  his  Army  uni¬ 
form  after  World  War  II,  he 
At  this  point,  I  checked  Edward  thought  he  was  finished  with  all 
,A.  O’Neill,  the  city  editor  of  the  things  military — or  even  faintly 
Times.  He  and  I  discussed  it  with  connected  with  the  mili  ary. 

Norman  E.  Isaacs,  the  managing  But  such  was  not  the  case, 
editor.  They  told  me  to  go  ahead  .After  attaining  his  Master’s  De- 
and  to  take  as  much  time  as  gree  at  Northwestern  University’s  ous  safety  deposit  boxes  acroB 

needed.  Medill  School  of  Journalism,  “Pat”  jhe  country  and  that  he  doled  out 

Then  began  my  long  knocking  worked  for  the  United  Press  for  a  cash  to  the  bandits  as  they  needed 
at  doors.  In  Washington,  I  guess  short  time  and  then  joined  the  staff  it  during  the  past  three  years, 
that  our  Washington  Correspond-  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  Xhat  story  had  just  moved  off 

ent,  Lorenzo  Martin,  got  as  dis-  Up  to  then — Oct.  18,  1950 — the  the  front  pages  when  another 
couraged  as  I  did.  Day  after  day  military  and  he  were  as  far  apart  paper  revealed  that  a  minor  state 

he  asked  the  Pentagon  for  certain  as  the  poles.  But  shortly  after  join-  official  had  interfered  in  parole 

ing  the  News  staff,  Pat  was  as-  proceedings  in  Pennsylvania  in  an 
signed  to  writing  a  column  dealing  attempt  to  get  one  of  the  witnesses 


figures.  All  he  got  was  a  wall  of 
silence.  Renz  Martin  must  have 
sent  a  dozen  telegrams  all  saying 
that  somebody  in  the  Pentagon 
had  promised  to  tell  him  “some¬ 
thing”  tomorrow.  Each  time  that 
something  turned  out  to  be:  “It’s 
classified.” 

The  break  came,  as  I  said,  when 
I  learned  that  the  classification  was 


with  service  people. 

Then,  when  the  Korean  “in¬ 
cident”  grew  to  such  proportions 
that  thousands  of  Western  New 
York  residents  were  being  called 
into  service  and  being  sent  over- 


out  of  jail  in  that  state. 


2  Gifts  for  Ratliff 

Cincinnati  —  James  H.  Ratliff, 
the  Enquirer  reporter  whose  “fa- 
seas.  Managing  Editor  Alfred  H.  sparked  the  move  that 

Kirchhofer  asked  Pat  if  he’d  like  commumty^m- 


restricted”  and  when  my  officer  to  go  to  Korea  to  cover  the  activ-  P  I"? 


friends  talked.  ities  of  Western  New  Yorkers. 

They  all  told  me,  in  effect:  Pat  agreed,  sent  his  wife  and 

“Sure,  the  Pentagon  doesn’t  want  child  to  Spokane,  Wash.,  to  stay 


this  put  out,  but  at  the  same  time 
every  professional  soldier  in  the 
country  wants  the  people  to  know 
the  real  story.” 

We  were  lucky  enough  to  hit  on 
a  subject  close  to  the  hearts  of 
military  men  and  additionally 
lucky  to  find  some  of  them  willing 
to  talk,  regulations  or  no  regula¬ 
tions. 


with  Mrs.  Higgins’  family,  and  left 
for  the  Far  East  in  March,  1952. 

His  first  story  from  Korea  was 
published  in  the  News  April  16, 
1952.  Since  then,  except  for  several 
instances  when  mail  was  delayed, 
Pat’s  articles  have  appeared  daily. 
He  has  covered  the  exploits  of 
more  than  300  Western  New  York¬ 
ers  on  the  battle  front  and  has  been 


mas  gifts,  both  unexpected. 

One  was  a  check  for  $1,200 
from  Enquirer  workers,  in  grate¬ 
ful  remembrance  of  Jim’s  leader¬ 
ship  in  the  fight  to  obtain  control 
of  their  newspaper. 

The  other  present,  one  day  late, 
was  Mrs.  Mary  Ratliff  herself, 
home  from  General  Hospital 
where  she  had  been  confined  for 
six  weeks  as  the  result  of  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident. 


1  wrote  the  series.  James  S.  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Cops'  Helper 


17th  (Buffalo)  Regiment,  Seventh  Miami,  Fla.— When  his  deaJ- 
Infantry  Division.  line  is  near,  any  language  suits 

He  even  flew  with  a  Western  George  Southworth,  just  so  he  g-’ts 
New  York  pilot  in  a  two-place  jet  the  story. 

so  that  he  could  describe  to  News  Twice  within  a  week,  recently, 
readers  the  feel  of  jet  flight.  ifig  Miami  Herald  reporter  has 
Pat  left  the  war  zone  to  spend  been  called  out  on  midnight  shoot- 
Christmas  with  his  family  in  jngs.  jn  each  case,  a  man  shot 


Pope,  our  executive  editor,  and 
Wilson  Wyatt,  our  general  counsel, 
checked  it.  So  did  Publisher  Mark 
Ethridge  and  President  Barry  Bing¬ 
ham.  When  these  latter  two  said 
“go,”  it  went. 

At  this  writing,  the  story  has  had 
wide  circulation.  The  Pentagon 
has  released  some  figures.  From  Spokane,  but  has  returned  to  Korea  bis  wife  in  the  Puerto  Rican  neigh 


first  examination  of  these  figures 
and  with  some  consultation  with 
military  friends,  it  appears  that  my 
own  figures  may  have  been  con- 
-servative. 

In  retrospect,  it  was  purely  a 
local  story.  I  guess  it  must  have 
been  available  in  any  metropolitan 
community  in  America.  Like  any 
story  of  its  kind,  it  takes  time. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 
Keeps  Staffer  in  Korea 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — When  Joseph 


borhood,  then  turned  the  gun  on 
himself. 

And  in  each  case,  Mr.  South- 
worth  was  the  only  man  on  th« 
scene  who  could  speak  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Spanish.  Ho  questioned 
witnesses  in  their  native  tongue 


to  cover  Western  New  Yorkers 
serving  with  the  Navy. 

'Romancing'  and  Threats 
In  Brinks  Theft  Probe 

Bosion — Reporters,  warn-ed  not 
to  “romance”  about  the  Brinks 
robbery  probe,  have  been  threat-  while  police  officers  followed  him 
ened  by  balky  witnesses,  accord-  around  making  notes  from  hi> 
ing  to  Judge  VVilliam  T.  .McCarthy,  notes. 

The  judge  issued  a  stern  warn-  And  both  times,  he  got  his  story 
ing  to  any  witness  attempting  as-  in  before  homicide  bureau  officer' 
sault  on  newspapermen  or  threat-  arrived  on  the  scene  with  Spanish- 
ening  their  families.  “I'll  tolerate  speaking  patrolmen. 
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Breach  of  the  Peace, 

If  This  Were  England 


ONE  MORE,  PLEASE! — Accompanied  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill  submits  to  the  ordeal  of  a  news 
conference,  U.  S.  style,  on  his  arrival  in  New  York  this  week. 


By  Peter  Webb 

United  Press  Stoii  Correspondent 


Winston  Chlrchill's  recep¬ 
tion  at  his  news  conference  Jan.  5 
on  board  the  “Queen  Mary”  was 
I  just  fabulous. 

I  As  a  British  newspaperman.  1 
would  have  been  in  prison  for  the 
behavior  the  photographers,  in 
I  particular,  pulled  on  the  Prime 
Minister.  The  charge  would  have 
been  breaking  the  peace. 

As  soon  as  he  entered  the  con¬ 
ference  room,  looking  well  but 
still  obviously  a  man  of  78  years 
of  age.  they  surged  round  him, 
flash  bulbs  popping,  screaming 
“look  over  here.”  “hold  your  head 
up.”  "over  here,  Mr.  Churchill,” 
and  “just  one  more,  Mr. 
Churchill. 

For  a  newcomer  to  U.  S.  press 
tactics,  it  was  an  eye-opener. 

In  Britain,  where  we  are  used 
to  handling  our  public  figures  with 
as  much  tact  as  we  can  muster, 
and  a  touch  of  deference,  the  all- 
out  American  attack  just  “shook 
me  rigid.”  to  borrow  a  wartime 
phrase  from  the  RAF. 

While  Mr.  Churchill’s  two  de¬ 
tectives.  looking  more  like  sober 
British  businessmen  than  Scotland 
Yard  security  experts,  elbowed, 
shoved  and  battled  their  way 
through  the  barrage  of  cameras  to 
the  conference  table  1  tried  to  get 
my  notebook  into  position. 

I  Packed  Like  Sardines 

I  might  just  as  well  have  tried 
to  turn  a  somer'.ault. 

Packed  like  sardines  into  what 
had^  been  the  night  before  the 
^hip’s  luxury  starlight  grill — .  soft 
lights  and  sweet  music  night  spot 

Editor 


United  Press  Correspondent 
Peter  Webb  was  the  only  press 
association  man  aboard  the 
Queen  Mary  during  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Winston  Churchill's  cross¬ 
ing.  Within  the  last  year  Mr. 
Webb  has  covered  the  Korean 
war,  unrest  in  Iran  and  the 
Egyptian  riots. 

for  after  midnight  dancers  —  the 
press  bore  down. 

Cigarettes  were  stamped  out  on 
the  thick  blue  carpet — an  almost 
unforgivable  “crime”  in  England-  - 
and,  notebook  at  the  ready,  the 
rcporter^  went  into  battle. 

1  managed  to  squeeze  myself  in¬ 
to  an  infinitesimal  space  near  he 
window  and  balanced  my  note- 


Peter  Webb 
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book  on  a  broad  shoulder  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  fellow  pressman  who  suc¬ 
cessfully  blocked  most  of  my  view 
of  the  Prime  Minister — the  man. 
after  all.  I  had  come  all  the  way 
across  the  Atlantic  to  cover. 

My  notes  afterwards  looked  as 
though  a  tadpole  had  walked 
across  the  pages. 

No  Place  for  Shorthand 

I  know  now  why  most  United 
States  reporters  don’t  do  short¬ 
hand. 

They  can  never  get  their  note¬ 
books  in  the  approved  “pad-on- 
the-knee  position. 

The  only  man  who  didn’t  seem 
amazed  at  the  “mob  warfare”  was 
Mr.  Churchill,  who  had  been 
through  it  all  before. 

When  the  reporters  continued  to 
chatter  while  he  was  waiting  to 
make  his  opening  remarks,  he 
growled: 

“They  must  stop  talking.” 

Eventually  there  was  silence — 
or  the  New  York  version  of  it 
which  seems  to  be  a  low,  abdomi¬ 
nal  rumble. 

Then  the  questions  began.  Sur¬ 
prisingly.  at  least  to  me,  they  were 
mostly  sharp  and  to  the  point  and 
on  the  subjects  wc  were  all  in¬ 
terested  in. 

To  overcome  the  premier’s 
slight  deafness  the  questioners 
leaned  forward  across  the  table 
and  spoke  clearly  and  loudly. 

Evades  S<ime  Queries 

The  Prime  Minister  answered 
some  questions,  evaded  others  with 
a  touch  of  sly  wit  and  a  twinkl-e 
in  his  blue  eyes,  and  brushed  aside 
those  that  everyone  knew  he 
couldn’t  answer. 

He  was  obviously  enjoying  him¬ 
self  and  the  New  ’Eork  press 
seemed  to  enjoy  it,  too. 

I  would  have  enjoyed  it  if  I 


could  have  drawn  breath. 

Then,  after  the  conference,  Mr. 
Churchill  was  asked  to  appear  on 
television,  and  away  went  those 
cameras  again 

Do  this,  do  that,  look  over  here, 
give  the  V  sign,  wave  your  cigar — 

I  caught  what  seemed  to  be  an 
exnression  of  horror  on  a  British 
policeman’s  face. 

I  am  sure  he  was  merttally 
counting  the  charges  he  could  have 
brought  in  England. 

Then,  suddenly,  it  was  all  over. 

Mr.  Churchill  braved  the  tele¬ 
vision  ordeal,  and  even  found  a 
kind  and  witty  word  to  say  for  it. 

“It’s  amazing  to  think  that 
every  expression  on  my  face  is  be¬ 
ing  viewed  by  millions  of  people 
all  over  the  United  States.  I  hope 
the  raw  material  is  as  good  as  the 
method  of  distribution,”  he  said. 

Then,  flanked  by  his  detectives, 
he  left  the  room  with  the  pho¬ 
tographers  still  screaming  “Just 
one  more,  Mr.  Churchill.” 

■ 

W-T&S  Adds  New 
Saturday  Magazine 

The  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun  on  Jan.  10  begins  publish¬ 
ing  a  new  Saturday  feature  maga¬ 
zine,  tabloid  in  size,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  standard-size  Saturday 
paper.  The  price  each  Saturday 
will  be  10c  hereafter.  The  price 
remains  5c  Mondays  through  Fri¬ 
days. 

The  W-T&S  announced  the  Sat¬ 
urday  paper  and  feature  magazine 
will  have  three  pages  of  TV-radio 
features,  listings  and  highlights  for 
both  Saturday  and  Sunday,  a  larger 
amusement  section,  illustrated 
pages  on  fashions,  food,  music, 
home  decorations,  cross-word  puz¬ 
zle,  features  on  bridge,  chess  and 
canasta  plus  more  world  news. 
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Ike's  I-Day 
Attracts  Big 
News  Plans 

Inauguration  Day  —  I-Day  for 
Ike — on  Jan.  20  in  Washington 
will  he  given  both  minute  and 
voluminous  coverage  by  all  news 
services,  which  have  announced 
elaborate  work  plans  for  the  his¬ 
toric  change  of  .Administrations. 

I'.  P.  Coverage 

Into  the  coverage  for  the  press, 
radio,  and  television.  U.P.  is 
throwing  the  full  force  of  its  sev¬ 
eral  Washington  staffs,  plus  addi¬ 
tional  news  and  technical  pterson- 
nel  from  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Lyle  C.  Wilson.  Washington 
manager,  will  write  the  lead  story 
for  newspapers  and  will  be  in 
charge  personally  of  the  repor- 
torial  staff  outside  the  Capitol, 
where  Gen.  Eisenhower  will  be 
sworn  in  and  deliver  the  inaugural 
address. 

Merriman  Smith.  White  House 
reporter,  who  covered  the  latter 
half  of  the  general’s  campaign, 
will  be  with  him  throughout  the 
round  of  Inauguration  Day  ac¬ 
tivities. 

With  Mr.  Truman  during  his 
last  hours  as  President  will  be 
Dayton  Moore,  who  covered  the 
White  House  while  Mr.  Smith  was 
away  on  the  campaign.  Mr. 
Moore  will  remain  with  Mr.  Tru¬ 
man  until  he  takes  the  train  to 
depart  from  the  Washington  scene. 

Feature  sidelights  will  come 
from  Harman  Nichols,  and  Ruth 
Gmeiner  will  cover  Mamie  Eisen¬ 
hower. 

The  12-man  Congressional  staff, 
headed  by  Raymond  Lahr,  Sen¬ 
ate  chief,  and  Re.\  Chaney.  House 
chief,  will  assist  in  the  coverage 
at  the  Capitol.  Other  U.P.  re¬ 
porters  normally  assigned  to 
downtown  runs  will  be  stationed 
every  few  blocks  along  the  parade 
route. 

Telephone  Lines 

To  cope  with  the  ffood  of  stories 
from  many  points.  U.P.  is  in¬ 
stalling  seven  special  telephone 
lines  linking  the  bureau’s  switch¬ 
board  to  focal  reporting  points. 

Julius  Frandsen.  United  Press 
Washington  news  manager,  said 
that  interest  promises  to  center 
upon  two  aspects:  “The  first  is 
the  contents  of  Ike’s  speech,  which 
will  set  the  keynote  of  the  Admin¬ 
istration.  The  second  is  the  mood 
of  the  occasion.’’ 

At  President  Truman’s  inaugu¬ 
ration  four  years  ago.  Acme, 
which  is  now  United  Press  News- 
pictures,  transmitted  pictures  of, 
the  ceremonies  directly  from  the 
scene  at  the  Capitol.  Harold 
Blumenfeld,  newspictures  editor, 
said  his  staff  will  repeat  the  pro¬ 
cedure  this  year. 

Mr.  Blumenfeld,  together  with 
Harry  Varian,  Telephoto  network 
director;  Jerry  Callahan,  chief 
Telephoto  engineer,  and  William 
Mangold,  special  Telephoto  tech- 
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nician,  will  be  in  Washington  to 
supervise  over-all  operations.  In 
immediate  charge  of  coverage  will 
be  George  R.  Gaylin,  Washington 
newspictures  manager,  assisted  by 
Bob  Clover. 

John  J.  Madigan.  U.P.  radio 
news  manager,  said  coverage  for 
radio  will  be  directed  by  Robert 
J.  Serling.  His  leading  assistants 
will  be  George  J.  Marder.  Bernard 
Brenner  and  Helen  Thomas. 

From  the  moment  Gen.  Eisen¬ 
hower  arrives  at  the  White  House 
to  pick  up  President  Truman,  un¬ 
til  the  inaugural  parade  is  over, 
United  Press  Movietone  motion 
picture  cameras  will  be  on  him, 
according  to  William  C.  Payette. 
U.P.  television  manager.  Equally 
close  coverage  will  be  given  Mr. 
Truman. 

AP  Coverage 

Nearly  every  member  of  the 
Washington  Associated  Press  staff 
will  help  cover  the  inauguration 

Marvin  L.  Arrowsmith.  who 
spent  much  of  the  campaign  on  the 
Eisenhower  story  and  who  has 
been  assigned  to  the  General  since 
his  return  from  Korea,  will  ac¬ 
company  Ike  to  Washington  and 
stick  with  him. 

The  general  leads  for  afternoon 
papers  will  be  written  by  Ed 
Creach,  those  for  morning  papers 
by  Douglas  B.  Cornell.  Jack  Bell 
will  write  the  political  side  of  the 
inauguration  and  Arthur  Edson  and 
Reiman  Morin  will  do  color  and 
personality  sidebars.  Ruth  Cowan 
will  concentrate  on  the  woman’s 
angle,  there  will  be  interpretive 
stories  by  John  N.  Hightower  on 
the  diplomatic  front  and  Sterling 
F.  Green  on  domestic  matters. 

Mobile  radio  equipment  will  be 
used  to  supplement  the  descriptive 
accounts  from  reporters  stationed 
at  telephones  anti  telegraph  outlets. 

Beale  in  Charge 

Staff  direction  under  Chief  of 
Bureau  W.  L.  Beale.  Jr.,  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  News  Editor  Don 
Kovacic. 

Photo  coverage  also  will  be  at 
a  scale  comparable  to  service  pro¬ 
vided  during  July’s  political  con¬ 
ventions.  Executive  Newsphoto 
Editor  E.  A.  Resch  will  direct  a 
force  of  more  than  40.  Washing¬ 
ton  Newsphoto  Editor  Burt  Foster 
will  assist  Mr.  Resch. 

16  Cameramen 

I  here  will  be  about  16  camera¬ 
men,  using  all  types  of  equipment 
from  60-inch  “Big  Berthas”  down 
to  Graphics  with  wide-angle  lenses. 
Top  speed  on  transmitting  the 
“key  picture”  —  General  Eisen¬ 
hower  taking  the  oath  of  office — 
will  be  gained  by  a  portable  trans¬ 
mitter  located  in  the  Capitol  build¬ 
ing  in  a  complete  temporary  dark¬ 
room  less  than  100  feet  from  the 
Inaugural  stand. 

To  quickly  handle  the  heavy  load 
of  special  pictures  for  individual 
papers,  a  battery  of  extra  wirephoto 
transmitters  will  be  added  to  the 
bureau’s  normal  equipment  in  the 
Star  Building.  These  pictures  will 
go  direct  to  the  member  papers. 


Wade 


Lysingcr 


Gilmore  Retires^ 
Wade  Is  Editor  — 
Of  Detroit  Newsjj 


International  News  Service  cov¬ 
erage  will  be  supervised  by  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Hutchinson,  INS  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  chief,  who  will  also 
write  a  special  political  summary, 
and  Arthur  F.  Hermann,  executive 
editor  in  the  INS  Washington  bu¬ 
reau. 

Bob  Considine  will  be  on  hand  to 
write  the  lead  story  for  morning 
newspapers  and  James  Lee,  of  the 
INS  Washington  staff,  will  write 
the  lead  story  for  afternoon  papers. 
Inez  Robb,  columnist  and  feature 
writer,  will  cover  the  Inaugural 
Ball  and  also  do  a  special  feature 
on  the  parade. 

Other  INS  writers  assigned  to 
the  inaugural  story  include  these 
Washington  bureau  staffers:  Rob¬ 
ert  Clark,  who  will  cover  Ike  and 
his  program  during  the  day;  White 
House  correspondent  Robert  G. 
Nixon,  who  will  cover  Truman; 
Martha  Kearney,  descriptive  story 
on  the  cabinet  officers  and  wives 
at  the  swearing  in  ceremony;  Wil¬ 
liam  Theis  and  William  Umstead, 
who  will  cover  Congressional  re¬ 
action  to  Ike’s  inaugural  speech. 

INP  Plans 

International  News  Photos  is 
augmenting  its  Washington  bureau 
with  staff  photographers,  editors 
and  printers  from  New  York.  Syd 
Bandes,  INP  news  editor  in  New 
York,  has  been  in  Washington  for 
the  past  several  days  mapping  the 
INP  photo  coverage. 

Telenews  Productions  Inc.,  the 
TV  newsreel  associate  on  INS.  is 
supplementing  its  regular  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  staff  with  additional 
camera  and  sound  crews,  with  the 
entire  operation  in  charge  of 
Charles  Shutt.  Telenews  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  manager. 

Reuters  to  Cover 

Kimpton  Rogers.  North  Amer¬ 
ican  manager  of  Reuters,  said  he 
will  have  four  men  in  Washington 
covering  the  ceremony  and  accom¬ 
panying  festivities.  They  will  be 
P.  S.  Rankine,  Ralph  Harris. 
Seaghan  Maynes  and  Michael 
Ramsden. 

Reuters,  through  its  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  Associated  Press, 
will  carry  a  backlog  of  AP  copy 
on  the  event. 

The  Canadian  Press  will  use  AP 
copy,  it  was  learned. 

The  British  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  will  send  a  man  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  study  President-elect 
Eisenhower’s  inauguration  for 
pointers  to  help  in  the  televising 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  II’s  Corona¬ 
tion  this  June. 


Gilmore 


DE  tROiT — Harry  V.  Wade,  51 
editorial  writer  and  paragraph 
for  the  Detroit  News  for  30  yean,  JJ 
has  been  promo¬ 
ted  to  editor. 

He  succeeds 
W.  Steele  ( Doc ) 

Gilmore.  68.  who 
had  been  with 
the  News  since 
1909  and  its  edi¬ 
tor  since  1933. 

Mr.  Gilmore  re¬ 
mains  as  editorial 
consultant. 

The  changes 
were  announced 
by  Warren  S.  Booth,  president » 
the  Detroit  News. 

Karl  Lysinger,  news  editor  sine 
1927,  was  named  associate  edita 
the  equivalent  of  executive  edito: 

He  joined  the  News  staff  imme: 
iately  upon  his  discharge  from  tti: 

Army  after  World  War  I. 

John  R.  Chadwick,  28  years 
staff  member  and  lately  first  t 
sistant  news  editor,  became  ne» 
editor  and  was  succeeded  as  fin 
assistant  by  Herbert  Moss,  wlk 
joined  the  paper  in  1934. 

Mr.  Wade,  a  native  of  Bostoi 
has  a  national  reputation  for  eit| 
itorial  paragraphs,  of  which  heM 
timates  he  wrote  180.0(M)  in  l:j 
years.  He  wrote  them  not  onl; 
for  the  News,  but  since  1936  hi: 
written  a  paragraph  feature.  “Th; 
Newsreel.”  and  since  1930  thi 
syndicated  paragraph  feature 
"Senator  Soaper.” 

During  World  War  1  he  wasi| 
combat  infantry  officer  in  FraDce! 
and  in  1919  he  edited  at  St. 
zaire  the  Gangplank  News,  onl  j  ^ 
daily  in  the  AEF. 

From  1920  to  1922  he  waste-  att3(;j 
porter,  assistant  city  editor  art  'limit 
editorial  writer  on  the  /)e/»  ider  a 
Journal.  When  the  news  acquire:  jj, 
the  Journal  in  1922.  he  joined  the  basec 
News  staff.  *ith 

Mr.  Gilmore,  a  native  of  Prince-  hjghv 
ton.  Ind..  started  newspaper  won  B 
there  in  190.^  on  the  Clarion 
after  studying  at  Indiana  Unive: 
sity.  He  worked  on  Terre  Haute  P^nic 
and  Indianapolis  newspapers  be-'  .o^ 
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fore  coming  to  the  News, 

he  was  successively  telegraph  ei-j'®'  - 


itor,  assistant  city  editor  and 
editor  until  his  appointment 
managing  editor  in  1927. 

He  is  a  director  of  the  Nortij  ■  J 
American  Newspaper  Alliance  aJ” 
a  past  president  of  the  Americai; 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

*  Jl  articl 

$5,000  for  Boysville  pead 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — On  beb'iirolui 
of  the  William  Randolph  Hears  |  Wtei 
Foundation.  Col.  B.  J.  Hornfl  the 
publisher  of  the  San  Anio^  *P®^ 
Lifilit,  has  presented  to  Boysvilk  Th 
an  institution  here  for  iinderpri'-  la  sp< 
ileged  bovs.  a  check  for  $5,000  Mr. 

blast 
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OLD  BRITISH  MASTER 

C  arHill.  (  ciitr.il  Association 


A  LITTLE  MIDNIGHT  'OIL' 

Ssituloon.  Fort  iTtnI.)  Xnvs-.^rntim'l 


THE  INEVITABLE  CIGAR 
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Hearst  Paper's 
Series  Reduces 
Turnpike  Speed 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.  —  The  Pitts- 
hiirgh  Sun-Telegraph  (Hearst) 
achieved  a  quick  victory  in  its  cam¬ 
paign  against  excessive  speed  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  when 
the  turnpike  commission  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  7  that  after  Jan.  15 
the  top  speed  permitted  on  the 
western  half  of  the  super-highway 
would  be  60  miles  an  hour. 

This  action  came  only  three  days 
after  a  series  of  articles  developed 
by  Arthur  T.  Moore,  highway 
safety  specialist  of  the  newspaper, 
attacked  the  present  70-mile  speed 
limit  on  the  pike  as  “legalized  mur¬ 
der  and  suicide.” 

The  series  of  eight  articles  was 
based  on  Mr.  Moore’s  interviews 
with  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
highway  safety  authorities,  Thomas 
N.  Boate.  accident  prevention  de¬ 
partment  manager  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Com¬ 
panies.  with  headquarters  in  New 
York.  Local  interest  also  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  Mr.  Boate’s  background 
of  20  years’  service  with  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Police,  during  which 
1  he  headed  its  traffic  division  en¬ 
forcing  speed  laws. 

Mr.  Moore’s  series  putting  the 
finger  on  speed  as  the  cause  of 
1  niore  than  60  per  cent  of  the  turn- 

S  pike’s  fatal  crashes  started  last 
Sunday  (Jan.  4)  when  the  first 
article  was  played  over  the  mast- 
;  head  on  page  one.  with  an  eight- 
^rolumn  banner  line.  On  Monday. 
I  letters  commending  the  attack  of 
[the  7()-mile  speed  limit  began 
j  pouring  in  to  the  Sun-Telegraph. 

!  The  Pittsburg  Safety  Council,  at 
a  special  meeting,  commended  both 
jMr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Boate  for 
.blasting  both  the  turnpike  speed 


limit  and  inadequate  enforcement 
manpower  on  the  pike. 

The  turnpike  commission  met  in 
Harrisburg  after  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Pittsburgh  Press  on  Mon¬ 
day  joined  the  Hearst  paper  in 
focusing  public  attention  on  the 
excessive  speeds  permitted  on  the 
pike.  The  turnpike  authorities  an¬ 
nounced  that  not  only  would  the 
speed  limit  be  reduced  to  60  miles 
an  hour  “without  tolerance”  on 
the  327-mile  turnpike’s  western 
half  of  165  miles  from  the  Ohio 
line  to  Breezewood — a  reduction  of 
17  miles  from  the  present  speed 
limit  of  70  miles,  plus  a  10  per 
cent  tolerance,  or  77  mph  before 
an  arrest  is  made — but  added  that 
the  numerical  strength  of  its  state 
police  complement  enforcing  the 
speed  limit  would  be  increased 
from  53  men  to  70. 

■ 

All  the  Latest  Data 
In  '53  World  Almanac 

The  World  Almanac  for  1953. 
published  this  week  by  the  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun. 
includes  its  896  pages  of  the  tables 
of  popular  and  electorial  votes  for 
President  and  Vice  President  in 
the  1952  election. 

The  famed  reference  book, 
again  edited  by  Harry  Hansen, 
also  contains  full  data  on  the 
Olympic  Games  and  a  summary 
of  the  fighting  and  armistice  ne¬ 
gotiations  in  Korea. 

■ 

Dale's  Paper  Sold 

Muncie,  Ind. — Lester  E.  Hollo¬ 
way.  a  former  mayor  of  Muncie. 
has  purchased  the  weekly  Post 
Democrat  from  Mrs.  George  R. 
Dale,  who  has  been  editor  and 
publisher  since  the  death  of  her 
husband,  also  a  former  mayor,  in 
1936.  Mr.  Dale  was  noted  for 
his  crusading  against  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan. 


India  Writer's 
Education  Visit 
Works  2  Ways 

Portland,  Ore. — Sudhaker  Bhat, 
a  staff  writer  and  special  corre¬ 
spondent  on  the  English-language 
Times  t>f  India,  Bombay,  is  wind¬ 
ing  up  a  three-month  tour  of  duty 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Oregonian  in 
the  State  Department’s  exchange 
program. 

The  32  year  old  newsman  was 
selected  b  ythe  Oregonian  because 
of  his  fluent  English  reportorial 
style  and  his  newspaper  back¬ 
ground:  with  the  Morning  Stand¬ 
ard  of  Bombay  for  three  years, 
senior  reporter  with  Associated 
Press  for  six  months,  and  six  years 
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‘SAM,’  a.s  fellow  staffers  on  the 
Portland  Oregonian  call  him,  is 
.Surihakar  Bhat  of  the  Times  of 
India.  He  is  the  subject  for  a 
newisreel  clip  being  made  here  by 
Art  Mamero. 


with  the  Times  of  India  as  senior 
reporter  and  special  correspondent. 

Mr.  Bhat  has  fitted  into  the 
Oregonian  newsroom  with  surpris¬ 
ing  ease.  After  a  couple  of  tries  at 
pronouncing  “Sudhakar,”  however, 
the  news  staff  gave  up  and  labeled 
him  "Sam”. 

At  first  “Sam”  went  out  on  gen~ 
eral  assignments  with  other  re^ 
porters.  But  in  a  matter  of  weeks, 
he  could  cover  stories  alone.  In 
addition  he  has  written  several  fea¬ 
ture  stories  on  India  and  her  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  educational  process  is  work¬ 
ing  both  ways.  too.  Every  Ore¬ 
gonian  department  has  been  com¬ 
paring  notes  with  Mr.  Bhat  on  his 
home  paper. 

Newsmen  found  that  Bombay 
reporters  work  no  fixed  hours,  fre¬ 
quently  putting  in  12  hours  a  day 
on  a  six-day  week.  Average  re¬ 
porter  salaries  in  Bombay  are  $25 
a  month  which  allows  for  no 
luxuries,  even  with  India’s  cost  of 
living  about  20  per  cent  of  this 
country’s. 

However,  .Mr.  Bhat  reports  that 
Indian  newsmen  do  enjoy  a  pres¬ 
tige  equal  to  the  best  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  They  have  complete  access  to 
news,  and  objective  reporting  is  a 
tradition. 

The  Oregonian  circulation  staff 
was  startled  to  discover  Indian 
newspapers  are  priced  according  to 
the  number  of  pages  in  the  issue. 
The  Times  of  Bombay  has  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  IIO.OOO,  three  fourths 
of  it  home  delivered. 

Display  ad  space  is  on  a  strict 
quota,  with  rates  running  around 
$6  to  $7  per  inch. 

Mr.  Bhat  has  been  much  in  de¬ 
mand  in  Portland  as  a  speaker.  But 
most  memorable  of  his  experiences 
has  been  a  jaunt  to  Mount  Hood 
with  Reporter  Phyllis  Lauritz  and 
Photographer  Carl  Vermilyea. 
There  he  touched  snow  for  the  first 
time. 
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Press  Should  Uphold 
Right  to  Be  Wrong 

Text  of  an  address  delivered  Jan.  7  at  the  Universitv’  of  Michigan  .  •  . 

By  Sevellon  Brown 

Editor-Publisher,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin 

The  proposition  I  would  dis-  It  is  important  that  you  uni- 
cuss  with  you  today  is  the  relation-  versity  scholars  recognize  that  dis- 
ship  of  daily  newspaper  policy  to  sent  needs  the  protection  of  mass 
“the  right  to  be  wrong':  in  short  consent.  And  in  a  system  of  free 
to  unpopular  individual  dissent  enterprise,  those  resjxinsible  for 
against  overwhelming  mass  opin-  the  policies  of  mass  media  have 
ion.  a  role  to  play  to  give  it  such 

In  times  of  great  tension,  when  protection  for  you  and  for  them- 
the  strength  of  unity  is  needed  and  selves. 

is  therefore  properly  emphasized  We  know  from  the  lives  of  such 
and  encouraged,  there  inevitably  jurists  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
is  created  an  ernotional  antagon-  and  Louis  Brandeis  that  great  dis- 
ism  against  individual  dissent.  As  sent  has  made  law  and  improved 
a  newspaperman.  I  would  not  be  law.  But  what  of  the  general  ac- 
so  tactless  as  to  come  before  a  ceptance  by  mass  opinion  of  the 
university  audience  to  argue  the  value  of  their  dissent:  of  the  re- 


vital  necessity  of  preserving  the 
force  of  dissent  as  the  salt  of 
much  progressive  and  truly  liberal 
striving.  But  1  come  from  the 
world  of  mass  media:  bearing  the 
responsibility  for  the  financial  suc¬ 
cess  of  a  commercial  undertaking 
based  upon  mass  circulation  and 
mass  appeal. 

True  Perspective 
What.  then,  is  the  right,  prac¬ 
tical  and  sound  relationship  of 
policy  in  such  an  undertaking — 
of  newspaper  policy,  in  short — to 
what  1  have  referred  to  as  this 
“right  to  be  wrong?”  Where  do 
we,  who  are  responsible  for  news¬ 
paper  policy,  have  to  peer  through 
our  intimate  relationship  with 
mass  thought  and  mass  emotion, 
to  seek  and  keep  a  true  perspective 
upon  individual  dissent  bobbing  up 
and  down  on  turbulent  and  angry 
waters,  .^nd  why?  Why  pay  spe¬ 
cial  attention  to  the  phenomenon 
of  the  individual  dissenting?  What 
interest  of  ours  is  involved?  How 
do  we  serve  ourselves,  or  wherein 
are  we  blind  to  our  own  interest, 
bv  the  attention  we  give,  or  fail 
to  give,  to  the  individual  opinion 
that  insists  upon  riding  against 
tidal  force? 

1  am  particularly  honored  that 
1  am  asked  today  to  speak  at  the 
university  to  which  a  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Providence  Journal, 
James  Burrill  Angell,  was  called 
to  be  president  and  under  whom 
the  University  of  Michigan  be¬ 
came  one  of  the  leading  univer¬ 
sities  of  the  country. 

May  1  add  the  aside  that  it  was 
James  Burrill  Angell  who,  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Providence  Journal,  was 
the  first  to  recognize  the  merit  of 
Lincoln’s  Gettysburg  Address  and, 
by  his  editorial  comment  upon  it, 
was  probably  chiefly  responsible 
for  bringing  it  to  public  attention 
beyond  and  above  the  routine  edi¬ 
torial  comment  which  currently 
gave  it  a  poor  second  place  to  the 
now  forgotten  lengthy  and  studied 
address  of  Edward  Everett,  deliv¬ 
ered  upon  that  same  occasion. 

u 


spect  accorded  their  views?  Does 
not  such  a  medium  of  mass  com¬ 
munication  as  the  newspaper  have 
a  heavy  responsibility  and  a  hard 
task  in  winning  that  acceptance 
for  dissent?  The  university  also 
must  have  such  wide  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  dissent  to  sup¬ 
port  the  best  and  freest  intellec¬ 
tual  effort  of  its  cloistered  think¬ 
ers.  The  press  must  play  a  part 
in  winning  mass  acceptance  for 
that  principle  for  you. 

The  support  of  the  principle, 
however,  may  be  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  unpopular  support 
of  a  particular  dissent.  Also  the 
acceptance  of  the  principle  might 
make  headway  in  calm  and  nor¬ 
mal  times  so  much  as  to  become 
established  as  a  part  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  tradition;  but,  as  so  often 
happens,  when  tension  mounts 
and  ideological  unity  seems  neces¬ 
sary  for  national  or  institutional 
self-preservation,  we  may  find  the 
tradition  mouthed  and  honored 
only  in  the  breach. 

Reportorial  Vitality 

So  that  what  concerns  me  to¬ 
day  is  not  so  much  a  too  smooth 
acceptance  by  the  press'  of  the 
principle  of  dissent,  as  it  is  the 
readiness  and  the  keenness  of 
newspaper  editors  to  see  in  the 
sham  and  unpopular  defense  of  a 
particular  dissent,  the  importance 
of  that  to  their  own  freedom  and 
to  the  strength  of  the  newspapers’ 
vital  reportorial  function. 

If  the  American  people  feel  that 
as  to  any  news  theme  where  the 
currents  of  mass  emotion  are 
sweeping  all  thought  in  one  gen- 
'eral  direction,  they  may  depend 
upon  at  least  the  best  of  our  press 
to  give  representation  and  defense 
to  individual  dissent,  however  un¬ 
popular.  then  at  least  they  will 
have  confidence  that  mass  media 
are  not  covering  up  and  proving 
craven  before  mass  thought  and 
mass  emotion. 

The  problem  for  the  individual 
(Continued  on  page  6.S ) 


F.\SH!ON  FOLLOW  ERS ...  More  than  150  fashion  editors  from 
the  L'.  S.  and  Canada  attended  National  F'ashion  Press  Week,  .’aa 
5-10,  in  New  York  City.  Here  Gwen  Cowley,  left,  of  the  Toronto 
.Star  and  Star  M'eekly,  and  Venita  Kelly,  right,  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 
admire  the  ensemble  worn  by  model  Joanne  Lawrence. 
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IT’S  LOVELY  .  .  .  These  fashion  editors  know  a  smart-looking  outfit 
when  they  see  one.  In  the  usual  order,  they  are:  Catherine  Laughton 
Portland  (Ore.)  Journal;  Paula  Clark,  Miami  Herald,  and  Doroth) 
Randall,  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegram.  The  pretty  model  is  Jane  Wilsoa 


THE  DUCHESS  of  Windsor  gave 
a  fashion  ball  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  and  Hy  Yaple.  left,  execu-' 
tive  women’s  editor  of  the  Erie 
(Pa.)  Dispatch,  got  same  style  tips 
from  the  No.  1  lady  on  the  Best 
Dressed  list. 


Jacquin  Resigns 
ME  for  PR  Job 

Champ.sign,  111. — Eddie  Jacquin. 
managing  editor  of  the  Cham- 
paign-Urhana  News-Gazette,  his 
announced  his  resignation,  effcc"  J 
tive  Feb.  1.  when  he  will  join 
the  public  information  department 
of  the  Olin  Industries. 

He  will  continue  on  the  boarJ 
of  directors  of  the  Champail" 
News-Gazette,  Inc.,  and  plans  w 
contribute  editorial  feature  matt- 
rial  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Jacquin  was  sports  editof 
of  the  News-Gazette  from  I?-- 
to  March  1942,  when  he  bccamtj 
managing  editor.  He  had  pff" 
viously  worked  for  newspapers® 

P  oria,  Quincy  and  St.  I^uis  a» 
he  had  served  as  sports  editor  «• 
the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal 
.script  prior  to  joining  the  Nt**" 
Gazette. 
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Rosenberg  ^Clemency* 
Brings  Protest  by  Citizen 


This  week.,  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Morning  Plain  Dealer,  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star  and  the 
St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  -  Dispatch 
each  carried  a  full-page,  all-type 
advertisement  calling  for  clemen¬ 
cy  for  the  Rosenbergs,  condemned 
atom  spies  now  awaiting  execu¬ 
tion  at  Sing  Sing  Prison,  Ossining, 
N.  Y. 

Signed  by  a  Dr.  Clemens  J. 
France  and  a  Bernard  Gersten, 
chairman  and  secretary-treasurer 
respectively  of  the  “Emergency 
Committee  of  the  Arts  and  Pro¬ 
fessions  to  Secure  Clemency  for 
the  Rosenbergs,”  the  ad  created 
interest  in  Cleveland  by  quoting 
Rabbi  Hillel  Silver,  international- 
l>-known  Clevelander  and  prom¬ 
inent  in  the  Zionist  movement. 

The  excerpt,  the  ad  stated,  was 
from  a  letter  Rabbi  Silver  wrote 
on  December  30  to  Judge  Irving 
R.  Kaufman  in  which  the  Cleve¬ 
land  rabbi,  urging  mercy  for  the 
Rosenbergs,  said: 

“I  believe  the  death  sentence 
which  has  been  imposed  is  un¬ 
precedented  in  the  legal  annals  of 
our  country  as  a  punishment  for 
espionage  in  peace  time.” 

Business  Man  Protests 
Immediately  following  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  ad  in  the  Plain  Dealer 
a  prominent  Jewish  business  man, 
apparently  feeling  that  mercy  is 
for  the  merciful,  protested  the 
clemency  ad. 

Sidney  S.  Haas,  insurance  ex¬ 
ecutive,  telephoned  the  afternoon 
dailies — the  Cleveland  News  and 
the  Cleveland  Press,  neither  of 
which  had  been  offered  the  ad; 
told  them  of  the  anti-Rosenberg 
*tand  taken  by  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  of  America  for  which 
Mr.  Haas  is  a  national  executive 
committeeman. 

Mr.  Haas  said  the  Jewish  War 
Veterans  are  opposed  to  efforts  to 
win  clemency  for  the  Rosenbergs. 
The  organization’s  view,  he  said, 
;  IS  that  the  Rosenbergs  were  fairly 
tried  and  convicted. 

Mr.  Haas  was  quoted  the  next 
*isy  in  the  Press  in  a  “follow” 
*tory  on  the  controversy.  The 
insurance  executive  contended 
’hat  the  actual  hour  in  which  es¬ 
pionage  is  committed,  whether  in 
peace  or  war,  does  not  lessen  the 
crime. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Haas  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  over  whether  the 
^d  would  lead  readers  to  think 
•hat  appeals  were  being  made  for 
’he  Rosenbergs  simply  because 
’hey  are  Jewish. 

‘Their  religious  ancestry  has 
nothing  to  do  with  their  guilt,” 

-ditor 


Mr.  Haas  declared.  He  added  that 
he  feared  the  ad  might  give  the 
impression  that  a  maiority  of  Jews 
were  pleading  for  the  convicted 
pair. 

As  of  late  this  week,  editors  of 
the  Plain  Dealer  had  received  no 
letters  of  protest  from  readers  nor 
were  any  irate  resolutions  re¬ 
ported. 

In  New  York  City,  Seymour 
Kameny,  a  principal  in  the  Sey¬ 
mour  Kameny  Associates,  agency 
which  placed  the  ad  in  all  three 
newspapers,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  his  agency  had  offered 
the  page  ad  to  New  York  dailies 
who  refused  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Kameny  said  that  Dr. 
France  and  Mr.  Gersten  had  come 
to  his  agency  and  asked  it  to  place 
the  copy.  “We  didn’t  know  them 
from  Adam,”  Mr.  Kameny  told 
E&P.  “They  just  walked  in  and 
asked  us  to  handle  the  ad.  We 
did,  with  the  understanding  that 
if  newspapers  were  willing  to  ac¬ 
cept  it,  we’d  accept  placing  it.” 


PHiL.\nELPHi.\  —  Newspapers 
offer  a  wide  variety  of  merchan¬ 
dising  services  to  important  adver¬ 
tisers,  according  to  a  survey  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  8  by  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son. 

The  survey,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  in  the  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  International  Yearbook 
for  1953,  is  the  first  complete  one 
ever  made  of  newspaper  merchan¬ 
dising  services  available  to  big 
advertisers  in  cities  of  50,000  or 
more.  It  covered  420  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  these  cities.  The  Year 
Book  will  contain  a  detailed  tabu¬ 
lation  for  each  newspaper. 

Among  the  merchandising  serv¬ 
ices  available,  depending  on  the 
newspaper  and  the  importance  of 
the  advertising  campaign,  are 
trade  calls,  trade  mailings,  adver¬ 
tising  in  trade  publications,  dem¬ 
onstrations.  outdoor  advertising, 
editorial  support  and  surveys. 

“In  addition  to  these  services,” 
reports  L.  D.  Farnath,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  Ayers  media  de¬ 
partment.  “there  are  many  news¬ 
papers  which  furnish  route  lists, 
introduce  salesmen  to  the  trade, 
and  give  presentations  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  sales  personnel  and  others.” 

Greatest  support  to  advertisers 
comes  in  trade  calls,  trade  mail¬ 
ings  and  surveys.  Nine  out  of  ten 


Omaha  Daily  Sets 
Linage  Records 

The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald  set  records  in  1952  for  volume 
of  news  and  advertising. 

The  21.252.026  lines  of  a  Ivcr- 
tising  was  the  largest  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  It  represented  an  increase 
of  351,672  lines  over  1951. 

The  15,346.184  lines  of  news 
and  features  in  1952 — an  increase 
of  487.319  lines  over  the  previous 
year — also  was  a  record. 

City's  Annual  Report 
In  Tabloid  Section 

Norfolk,  Va.  —  The  City  of 
Norfolk  made  its  annual  report 
to  the  public  in  a  16-page  tabloid 
supplement  in  the  Norfolk  Virgin¬ 
ian-Pilot  on  Jan.  4. 

In  previous  years  the  city  has 
published  the  report  in  a  slick 
paper  magazine  format,  “The  Nor¬ 
folk  Story.”  The  switch  to  the 
newspaper  supplement  means  of 
presentation  was  made  in  order 
to  obtain  distribution  to  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  citizens. 

It  was  published  at  the  news¬ 
paper’s  regular  advertising  rates. 


newspapers  will  solicit  tie-in  ads, 
if  the  basic  advertising  schedule 
justifies  this. 

Half  of  them  place  point-of-sale 
material  and  about  four  out  of  ten 
will  suggest  displays  to  retailers 
and  in  a  few  cases  will  even  build 
displays.  More  than  four  of  five 
newspapers  will  undertake  trade 
mailings. 

Letters  and  postcards  are  fa¬ 
vored  for  such  mailings,  with 
about  half  of  the  newspapers 
going  beyond  this  by  publishing 
bulletins,  broadsides  or  folders. 
More  than  three-quarters  of  the 
papers  reported  that  at  times  they 
will  cooperate  by  surveying  con¬ 
sumer  panels,  and  by  making  gro¬ 
cery  inventories,  checks  and  dis¬ 
tribution  checks. 

Editorial  support  k  most  nota¬ 
ble  in  connection  with  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  Two  out  of  three  papers  will 
use  recipes  and  other  newsworthy 
items  on  food  pages,  but  usually 
without  mention  of  brand  or  trade 
names.  Depending  on  the  news 
value  of  the  item  and  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  44  percent  will  use  brief 
news  items  in  other  sections  of 
the  newspaper,  and  about  a  quar¬ 
ter  will  sometimes  publish  inter¬ 
views  dealing  with  use  of  the 
product  or  service. 
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Ayer  Finds  Wide  Variety 
Of  Merchandising  Aids 


PNPA  Pioneers 
Uniejue  Co-op  Ad 
Info  Service 

Philadelmha  —  Cooperative 
represents  a  big  slice  of  the  an¬ 
nual  advertising  pie  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  but  information  about  who  is 
pushing  this  type  of  promotion 
and  how  is  not  always  available 
to  individual  newspapers  in  easy- 
to-use  form. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  more 
detailed  information,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation  has  pioneered  a  unique 
cooperative  advertising  informa¬ 
tion  service.  It  originally  started 
among  PNPA  members,  but  is 
now  being  used  by  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  25  states 
through  the  cooperation  of  vari¬ 
ous  newspaper  trade  associations 
and  the  National  Association  Man¬ 
agers,  Inc. 

According  to  Theodore  A.  Ser- 
rill,  general  manager  of  the 
PNPA,  a  great  deal  of  the  con¬ 
fusion  connected  with  manufac¬ 
turer-dealer  cooperative  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  has  been  elim¬ 
inated  by  the  new  service. 

Continuing  Survey 

The  reports  revolve  around  a 
continuing  monthly  survey  among 
several  hundred  manufacturers 
and  firms  to  determine  what  co¬ 
operative  advertising  arrangements 
are  currently  being  offered  to 
dealers  and  distributors. 

Each  month  an  average  of  100 
inquiries  are  sent  out  by  the 
PNPA  requesting  detailed  infor¬ 
mation. 

Information  obtained  includes 
name  and  address  of  the  company, 
the  products  sold,  how  the  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  costs  are 
shared,  how  to  bill,  restrictions, 
other  media  approved  and  whether 
or  not  mats  are  available. 

When  the  plan  was  first  offered 
by  PNPA  to  other  groups  on  a 
cost  basis,  all  the  current  infor¬ 
mation  on  file  was  compiled  in  a 
35-page  bulletin,  listing  over  225 
active  advertisers  offering  cooper¬ 
ative  allowances. 

Following  this,  each  month  new 
information  is  sent  to  PNPA 
members  and  to  subscribers  on 
5x8  index  cards.  An  average  of 
20  new  deals  or  revisions  in  old 
cooperative  advertising  offers  is 
reported  each  month. 

Members  of  the  PNPA  receive 
information  free  of  charge.  How¬ 
ever,  to  absorb  some  of  the  costs 
involved  in  obtaining  and  publish¬ 
ing  the  reports,  other  state  trade 
associations  pay  $I  a  month  for 
one  complete  set  of  the  cards. 

Mr.  Serrill  told  E&P  that  after 
the  plan  had  worked  so  well  in 
Pennsylvania.  PNPA  decided  to 
offer  the  service  nationwide. 
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Sheaffer  Pen  Points  Up 
Sunday  Supplements 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

Last  year,  the  W.  A.  Sheaffer  Pen  Co.,  Ft.  Madison, 
Iowa,  shifted  its  advertising  emphasis  to  newspapers 
and  weekly  magazines  (E&P,  Jan.  12,  ’52,  page  75). 

The  reason,  as  explained  at  the  time  by  a  company 
executive,  was  “because  there  will  be  greater  public 
interest  in  news  due  to  the  political  primaries  this 


Spring  and  the  conventions  in 
I  une." 


ADVERTISER'S  CASE  STUDY 


Accordingly,  Sheaffer  Pen  upped 
Its  1952  newspaper  appropriation 
^1.3  per  cent;  gave  its  weekly 
magazine  schedule  a  hefty  100  per 
cent  boost.  Dollar  expendiutre  be¬ 
came  16  per  cent  greater  than 
that  in  the  company’s  ’51  Spring 
campaign,  with  circulation  55.3 
per  cent  greater  and  readership  up 
105.3  per  cent. 

Forty  per  cent  more  ads  were 
used  in  ’52  than  in  ’51.  with  full- 
color  ads  running  in  138  Sunday 
supplements  in  122  cities  between 
March  23  and  May  11. 

Feels  the  Same 

This  week,  Don  A.  Reed,  who 
took  over  as  Sheaffer’s  advertising 
manager  as  of  January  1,  told 
Fditor  &  Publisher  that  the 
company  still  feels  public  interest 
in  1953  world  events  means  con¬ 
tinued  high  readership  of  news¬ 
papers. 

“Our  plans  for  the  use  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  during  1953 
have  not  yet  been  worked  out  com¬ 
pletely,”  Mr.  Reed  said.  “How¬ 
ever.  we  plan  to  continue  using 
this  medium.” 

Sheaffer’s  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  budget  has  been  run¬ 
ning  at  an  estimated  $2,000,000 
with  a  substantial  share  of  it  going 
into  newspaper  space. 

“In  recent  years.”  Mr.  Reed  re¬ 
lated,  “our  use  of  newspapers  for 
advertising  (via  Russell  M.  Seeds 
Co..  Chicago)  has  increased  grad¬ 
ually.  This  was  particularly  true 
for  1952  because  we  felt  that  with 
marked  increase  of  interest  in  the 
world  news  and  the  election,  read¬ 
ership  of  newspapers  would  be  un¬ 
usually  high.” 

Shortly  after  World  War  II. 
Sheaffer  dropped  out  of  radio;  has 
been  concentrating  in  newspaper 
supplements  and  the  weekly  and 
monthly  magazines  ever  since. 
Reason:  Sheaffer  had  used  radio 
heavily  during  the  war  when  pen 
production  was  curtailed  and  the 
main  aim  was  to  keep  the  Sheaf¬ 
fer  name  alive,  but  the  company 
‘'elt  visual  advertising  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  sell  its  postwar  produc- 
'ion. 

.3 


Today,  the  Sheaffer  media 
schedule  calls  for  14  magazines, 
three  national  supplements  and 
more  than  100  locally  edited  sup¬ 
plements. 

“Since  we  sell  what  might  be 
termed  a  ‘mass’  product.”  Mr. 
Reed  said,  “we  have  resorted  to 
greater  use  of  newspapers  because 
this  medium  reaches  a  greater  per¬ 
centage  of  the  mass  market. 

“For  example,”  he  continued, 
“women  use  the  paper  in  prepar¬ 
ing  shopping  lists;  men  read  it  for 
the  latest  news,  sports  and  busi¬ 
ness  and  financial  happenings;  and 
youngsters  read  it  for  sports  and 
features.  In  short,  the  newspaper 
reaches  virtually  every  type  of 
reader — hence  every  type  of  po¬ 
tential  pen  user. 

Mr.  Reed  went  on  to  explain 
that  Sheaffer’s  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  concentrated  in  full-color 
pages  in  Sunday  supplements  car¬ 
ried  by  some  187  newspapers  in¬ 
cluding  locally-edited  roto  sections 
and  independent  comic  sections. 

“We  concentrate  in  the  supple¬ 
ments,”  Mr.  Reed  said,  “because 
we  feel  that  closer  readership  and 
attention  is  given  to  the  Sunday 
paper.  As  a  rule  this  is  a  day  of 
leisure  and  one  on  which  nearly 
every  member  of  the  family  has 
time  to  look  over  the  papers 
thoroughly.” 

Sheaffer  sticks  to  its  unique 
copy  and  art  approach  year  in 
and  year  out:  solid-background 
bleed  pages  with  a  brief  block  of 
copy  in  reverse  (see  cut). 

Budget  Varies 

Because  of  “competitive  rea¬ 
sons”  Mr.  Reed  declined  to  reveal 
his  ad  budget  other  than  to  say  it 
varies  from  year  to  year  since  it 
is  based  on  a  percentage  of  gross 
sales.  But  the  estimated  $2,000,- 
000  Sheaffer  appropriation  stacks 
up  very  well  against  the  sales  re¬ 
ported.  Total  sales  in  ’51,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  were  $24,122,774  com¬ 
pared  with  $21,907,875  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  an  increase  of  $2,214,- 
899. 

Sheaffer’s  own  staff  of  some  100 
to  120  salesmen  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  firm’s  use  of  newspaper 
space.  R.  H.  Whidden,  vicepresi- 
dent-sales,  told  E&P  that  free  tie- 
in  mats  are  furnished  to  dealers 
prior  to  each  Sunday  supplement 


and  magazine  campaign. 

“Our  salesmen,”  Mr.  Whidden 
said,  “generally  like  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  because  it  reaches  the 
mass  population.  Most  feel,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  should  be  balanced 
with  magazine  and  TV  advertis¬ 
ing.”  At  present,  Sheaffer  doesn’t 
use  TV. 

Sheaffer  ardently  cultivates 
dealer  tie-ins;  supplies  a  large  se¬ 
lection  of  ad  mats,  direct  mail 
pieces,  and  offers  to  help  prepare 
radio-TV  local  advertising. 

Ad  Manager  Reed  has  already 
stepped  up  efforts  to  enlist  the 
help  of  daily  newspapers  in  prod¬ 
ding  dealers  to  advertise  locally 
(Sheaffer  has  no  co-op  setup)  and 
accordingly,  the  company  fur¬ 
nishes  newspaper  ad  executives 
with  lists  of  local  dealers,  proofs 
and  mats  of  copy  which  have 
been  offered  to  dealers,  plus  dates 
of  national  ad  releases  for  tie-in 
planning. 

‘Gimmick’  Conscious 

According  to  Mr.  Reed.  Sheaf¬ 
fer  is  “gimmick”  conscious.  “For 
example,”  he  explained,  “we  ar¬ 
range  with  dealers  in  various  cities 
to  sponsor  an  ‘oldest  Sheaffer  pen’ 
contest.  The  dealer  uses  local 
dailies  to  announce  the  contest. 

On  the  question  of  how  much 
help  local  newspapers  have  been 
to  Sheaffer  Pen,  Mr.  Reed  .said; 

“One  of  the  positive  steps  that 
newspapers  could  take  to  improve 
their  advertiser-services,  would  be 
to  offer  more  help  in  selling 


dealer  tie-in  advertising.  We  have 
found  that  many  dealers  are  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  tie  in  with  our 
national  advertising  but  frequent¬ 
ly  they  are  not  approached  by 
local  newspaper  ad  staffs  from 
this  angle.” 

Merchandising  Clinics 

Sheaffer  goes  into  newspaper 
advertising  quite  deeply  in  its 
merchandising  clinics.  F.  E.  Troy. 
Sheaffer’s  merchandising  manager, 
told  E&P: 

“We  try  to  explain  our  adver¬ 
tising  program  to  dealers  without 
getting  into  technicalities.  We  also 
strive  to  impress  them  with  the 
importance  of  local  advertising 
from  the  sales  standpoint. 

“We  use  a  ‘which-newspaper-ad- 
pulled  best’  technique  to  show 
dealers  by  comparison  and  de¬ 
tailed  explanation  some  of  the  ba¬ 
sic  elements  of  good  advertising 
to  help  them  with  their  own  ads 
in  local  newspapers.” 

Future  Plans 

In  discussing  Sheaffer’s  future 
plans  for  newspaper  advertising. 
Mr.  Reed  repeated  that  Sheaffer 
considers  the  newspaper  “a  good 
medium  because  of  its  broad  cov¬ 
erage  of  the  mass  population.  The 
high  readership  of  newspapers." 
he  concluded,  “makes  this  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  to  us  because  we 
wish  to  reach  potential  custome^ 
in  every  group  and  age  bracket. 
Newspapers  enable  us  to  do  this 
exceedingly  well.” 
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Newspaper  Ads  Are  Concentrated  in  Supplements. 
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IVomising  Package 


Cleveland's  Great  2-in-l  Market  of  nearly  $5,000,000,000 

All  wrapped  up,  ready  to  deliver  to  you  is  this  compact  sales  package... Greater  Cleveland 
plus  its  26  adjacent  counties.  In  this  great  2-in-l  market  the  PD  is  a  household  word... 
distributed  throughout  this  compact  market.  Only  the  PD  gives  you  this  unique 
coverage... two  markets  for  the  price  of  one!  Don’t  let  Northern  Ohio’s  five  billion  dollar 
market  pass  you  by.  Plan  today  to  have  your  say  in  the  Plain  Dealer! 

(Cleveland)  26  Adjacent 

Cuyahoga  Cy.  County  Area* 

Total  Retail  Sales  ....  $1,733,424,000  $1,327,825,000 

Food  Sales .  458,874,000  333,266,000 

Gen.  Merchandise  Sales  263,872,000  108,266,000 

Drug  Sales .  56,838,000  32,877,000 

Furn.,  Hsld.,  Radio  Sales  .  85,680,000  59,480,000 

Eff.  Buying  Income  .  .  .  2,725,572,000  2,064,059,000 

*  Akron,  Canton,  Youngstown  not  indudtd.  Figurts— Salts  Management  Survey,  May,  19S2 


CLEVELAND 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Cleveland's  Home  Newspaper 

earner  &  Woodward.  Inc..  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Atlanta 
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The  Plain  Dealer’s  Market 
Survey  Department  can  assist  you  in 
checking  your  merchandising 
coverage  with  current 
market  data  for  Cleveland. 
Write  for  information. 
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Small  Staff  for  Big  Job 
At  Madison  Newspapers 


By  Mather  C.  Wallis 

When  Colgate-Pamolive-Peet 
wanted  support  for  test  introduc¬ 
tion  of  two  products  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  the  company  got  together 
with  Madison  Newspapers,  Inc., 
publishers  of  The  Capital  Times 
and  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

MERCHANDISING 

For  the  two  products — Florient 
Aerosol  Deodorant  and  Cashmere 
Bouquet  Beauty  Bar — the  Capital 
Times  and  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
took  four  merchandising  steps. 
These  involved  designing  and  print¬ 
ing  window  banners  for  metropoli¬ 
tan  city  stores,  making  letter  mail¬ 
ings  to  the  trade,  securing  tie-in 


support  from  all  advertising  retail¬ 
ers,  and  performing  liaison  work 
between  manufacturer  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments  which  resulted 
in  the  appearance  of  news  publi¬ 
city  stories  about  each  of  the  two 
products. 

At  the  end  of  the  introductory 
phase  of  the  campaign  Madison 
Newspapers  presented  copies  of  all 
assembled  material  to  the  client 
and  accompanied  advertiser  per¬ 
sonnel  on  a  survey  trip  around  the 
area  to  determine  results  and  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  products.  The 
mission  was  accomplished  and  ap¬ 
preciation  expressed  for  the  work 
done. 

More  of  The  Picture 

This  is  one  recent  example  of  the 
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merchandising  program  carried  on 
by  Madison  Newspapers.  Actually 
the  organization  has  other  mer¬ 
chandising  aids  to  assure  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  an  advertiser,  though  the 
merchandising  stall  is  not  well  de¬ 
fined,  as  such,  and  small.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  one  girl  and  a  retail  staff 
of  10  men  who  can  be  considered 
part  of  the  merchandising  staff 
when  they  devote  their  energies  to 
securing  tie-ins. 

The  Capital  Times  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal  are  equipped  to 
handle  a  1 1  types  of  advertisers, 
though  primary  services  are  set  up 
mainly  for  food,  drug  and  alco¬ 
holic  beverage  classifications.  In 
line  with  this,  Madison  News¬ 
papers  puts  out  two  route  guides 
to  aid  advertiser  salesmen  making 
calls  in  Madison.  One  of  these  is 
for  drug  stores  and  the  other  for 
food  stores. 

Though  the  title  of  each  involves 
the  word  RETAIL  (Route  Guide 
to  Madison’s  Retail  Food  Stores 
and  Route  Guide  to  Madison’s  Re¬ 
tail  Drug  Stores)  the  guides  also 
list  Madison  wholesale  outlets. 
These  little  booklets  contain  vol¬ 
ume  classification  of  each  outlet 
in  dollars,  name  of  buyer  or  own¬ 
er,  address,  and  a  map  of  Madi¬ 
son.  These  are  constantly  up¬ 
dated,  and  all  routes  have  been 
driven  over  and  checked  by  the 
staff. 

The  papers  do  market  studies  for 
advertisers,  though,  with  one  ex¬ 
ception,  this  is  on  a  request  basis. 
The  type  of  studies  they  will  do 
are  personal  cross-sectional  checks 
of  distribution  and/or  sales  rank. 

Regular  Feature 

The  study  that  is  not  on  a  re¬ 
quest  basis  is  their  regular  annual 
measurement,  now  in  its  11th  year, 
called  Madison,  Wisconsin’s,  Retail 
Sales  Trends.  This  is  compiled  by 
the  research  department  of  Madi¬ 
son  Newspapers  “for  advertisers, 
agencies  and  retailers  interested  in 
the  Madison  market.”  Material  in 
the  booklet  is  based  on  the  latest 
reports  of  the  1950  U.  S.  Census 
of  Population,  1950  U.  S.  Census 
of  Housing,  1948  U.  S.  Census  of 
Business  and  1950  U.  S.  Census  of 
Agriculture.  This  is  broken  down 
in  comparative  figures  over  a 
period  of  years  both  by  dollars  and 
percentages.  Covered  are  retail 
sales  data  such  as  department 
stores,  men’s  wear,  grocery,  etc., 
and  Madison  market  data  such  as 
bank  savings,  wholesale  sales, 
newspaper  circulation,  farm  prod¬ 
ucts,  etc. 

There  is  no  charge  for  merchan¬ 
dising  services  rendered  by  Madi¬ 
son  Newspapers,  Inc.,  but  Karl 
Eisele,  manager,  general  advertis¬ 
ing  department,  says  that  a  certain 
amount  of  linage  is  required  of  an 
advertiser  before  that  advertiser 
can  take  advantage  of  the  program. 
However,  the  requirement  regard¬ 
ing  this  is  usually  based  on  rule  of 
thumb  judgment  rather  than  a  spe¬ 
cific  yardstick. 

Mr.  Eisele  goes  on  to  say  that 
merchandising  services  most  in  de¬ 
mand  by  advertisers  are  letters  or 


bulletins  to  the  trade  plus  calb  to 
secure  tie-ins. 

Specific  requests  determine  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  pap. 
ers  through  the  advertiser’s  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  though,  according  to 
Mr.  Eisele,  the  advertiser’s  field 
staff  has  become  more  important 
in  the  rendition  of  merchandising* 
services. 

The  Capital  Times  and  Wiscon¬ 
sin  State  Journal  do  not  merchan¬ 
dise  through  newspaper  properties 
such  as  trucks  and  windows  nor 
are  their  merchandising  efforts  tied 
in  with  any  group  merchandising 
organization. 

■ 

Incniguration 
Greeting  Ad 
Seeks  Backers 

A  group  of  advertising  men  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  A1  Peters, 
art  director.  Boy  Scouts  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  New  York  City,  have  created 
a  1,000-line  advertisement  to  be 
used  as  an  “Inauguration  greeting 
to  our  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen¬ 
hower,  starting  January  20  and 
extending  through  Inauguration 
month  to  February  20.” 

Sponsoring  committee,  acting  a: 
consultants  to  Mr.  Peters,  are:  Dr 
Herbert  S.  Houston,  chairman, 
and  past  president  the  Advertising 
Federation  and  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Club;  Vincent  F,  Sullivan 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News;  Dr 
Charles  J.  Oringer;  Joseph  Reilly 
Reilly  Electrotype  Co.;  Fred  Far 
rar.  Typographic  Service;  Col  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Rankin,  with  Ben  Duffy, 
president,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  as  an  advisory ! 
member. 

Advertising  agency  promoting 
the  sponsored  ads  is  Royal  &  de- 
Guzman,  New  York,  who  will  of 
fer  mats  at  $25  each  to  newspa¬ 
pers  throughout  the  world. 

According  to  Mr.  Houston,  al' 
advertisers  and  agencies  will  be  in¬ 
vited  to  promote  the  widespread 
sponsorship  of  the  ad  with  a  vie* 
to  getting  readers  to  sign  a  pledge 
of  support  to  Eisenhower. 


Wingate  Elected 

J.  S.  Wingate,  manager  of  the 
San  Francisco  office  of  Jann  i 
Kelley,  Inc.,  publishers’  representa¬ 
tives,  has  been  elected  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  firm.  He  has  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  J-K’s  Pacific  Coast 
operations  since  1947,  becoming 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco  of¬ 
fice  two  years  ago. 


Media  Managers  | 

James  C.  Stuart  and  James  B 
Tafel  have  been  promoted  from 
assistants  to  managers  in  the  me¬ 
dia  department  of  Ketchum,  Mac¬ 
Leod  &  Grove,  Inc.,  Pittsburgh- 
Pa.  C.  E.  Livingston  will  continue 
as  director  of  media. 
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NEW  SALES  OPPORTUNITIES  BOOM  IN 


THE  GREATER  PHILADELPHIA  MARKET 


Expanding  industry  blankets  Delaware  Valley  with 
IV2  billion  dollars  worth  of  boom.  Bigger  payrolls 
bring  heavier  spending  by  iVi  million  prosperous 
families.  Retail  sales  now  top  4  billion  dollars  a  year 
. . .  and  it’s  only  the  beginning! 

Constructive  promoter  of  Valley  welfare,  THE 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  earns  friends  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  area.  With  more  than  half  of  Valley 
residents  and  buying  outside  Philadelphia,  advertisers 
find  such  intensive  coverage  mighty  important.  That’s 
why  Inquirer  advertisers’  sales  increase  and  why 
Inquirer  advertisers  increase. 


Nou'  in  its  20th  Consecutive  Year  of  Total 
Adtertising  Leadershiti  in  Philadelphia 


Constructively  Serving  The  World’s  Greatest  Industrial  Area 


Exclusiv  Advertising  Representatives:  ROBERT  T.  DEVLIN,  JR.,  Empire  State  Bldg.,  N.Y.C.,  Longocre  5-5232;  EDWARD  J.  LYNCH,  20  N.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago,  Andover  3-6270;  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Woodward  5-7260.  West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK 
&  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Francisco,  Garfield  1-7946  e  1127  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Michigan  0259 
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The  Advertiser  and  The 

Ad  Recognition 
Week  Planners 
Face  '53  Needs 

San  Francisco  —  “Here  is  our 
chance  to  acquaint  all  with  the 
values  o  f  advertising,”  stresses 
Arthur  E.  House,  president.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  of  the  West, 
in  reporting  the  completion  of 
plans  for  Advertising  Recognition 
Week,  Feb.  15-21. 

This  year’s  observance  is  of 
added  importance  because  adver¬ 
tising  “will  have  to  do  a  better  and 
bigger  job  than  ever”  around  mid- 
1953,  the  partner  of  House  &  Le- 
land,  Portland,  Ore.,  agency,  said. 
Sources  across  the  nation  report 
that  this  need  wilt  develop  when 
defense  spending  is  reduced,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

“We  have  been  very  pleased  to 
receive  the  cooperation  of  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America 
and  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  making  this  week  a 
truly  national  one,”  Mr.  House  re¬ 
ported.  “It  is  expected  that  the 
cooperation  of  all  advertising 
media,  and  other  factors  in  the 
business,  will  be  the  greatest  ever. 

Simultaneously  AAW  headquar¬ 
ters  here  announced  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  kit  of  material  by  a  plans 
committee  headed  by  R.  C. 
Ostrander,  president,  Boise,  Ida., 
Ad  Club  and  vicepresident,  Cline 
Advertising  Service.  Media  rela¬ 
tions  of  this  committee  were  han¬ 
dled  by  James  L.  Brown,  general 
manager.  Statesman  Newspapers, 
Boise. 

“The  purpose  of  this  week  is  not 
one  of  self-praise  to  this  industry, 
but  rather  to  interpret  advertising 
from  the  standpoint  of  advertising 
as  an  aid  to  the  consumer  in  bet¬ 
ter  buying,”  emphasizes  Charles  W. 
Collier,  general  manager,  AAW. 


Grover  Joins  RCA 

Camden,  N.  J. — Paul  W.  Grover 
has  been  appointed  manager  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  for 
RCA  room  air  conditioners.  He 
replaces  E.  B.  Close,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  Patterson  Produc¬ 
tions,  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Grover 
comes  to  RCA  Victor  from  the 
T.  A.  O’Loughlin  Co. 

■ 

Heads  Media  Research 

Dwayne  Moore,  formerly  of 
Lennen  &  Newell  and  McCann 
Erickson  agencies,  and  NBC  and 
Maxson  Foods,  Inc.,  has  joined 
'Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  head  of  media  research. 


WHAT  ARE 
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Washington  News 
Piomotes  Three 

Washington  —  Three  promo¬ 
tions  in  the  advertising  department 
of  the  Washington  Daily  News 
were  announced  here  this  week. 

Tom  Griffin,  who  has  moved 
up  through  the  ranks  since  1938, 
has  been  named  retail  advertising 
manager.  Arnold  Fine,  with  the 
News  since  1941,  was  named  as¬ 
sistant  retail  advertising  manager, 
and  A.  L.  Kinsey,  in  the  classified 
advertising  department  for  the 
past  five  years  was  named  assis¬ 
tant  classified  advertising  manager. 

Duffy  Predicts 
'Bonner  Year' 

For  Advertising 

Advertising  in  1953  will  show 
an  over-all  increase  of  five  per 
cent  above  1952,  according  to  Ben 
Duffy,  president.  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc. 

Mr.  Duffy  based  his  prediction 
on  a  review  of  first  quarter  ap¬ 
propriations  already  contracted  for 
and  scheduled;  said  that  if  the 
other  quarters  keep  pace  with  the 
first,  1953  “will  be  a  banner  year.” 
The  advance,  he  added,  should  not 
be  confined  to  any  field. 

“Due  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  new  outlets.”  Mr. 
Duffy  said,  “television  will,  of 
course,  show  gains  somewhat  out 
of  proportion. 

“Newspapers  should  show  an  in¬ 
crease  in  linage  and  dollar  volume. 
Since  more  merchandise  will  be 
available  for  the  consumer  to  buy, 
newspapers  should  show  a  gain 
larger  than  the  national  average. 

“Magazines  should  more  than 
hold  their  own  over  1952,”  he  de¬ 
clared.  ■ 

Unusual  Scripto  Ad 
In  30  Metro  Sections 

Scripto,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  be¬ 
gins  an  unusual  ad  campaign  in  30 
Metro  Sunday  comics  sections 
starting  Jan.  25.  Two  one-third 
facing  pages  carry  an  illustration 
of  a  Scripto  self-sharpening  pen¬ 
cil  and  retractable  ball  pen  which 
appears  to  continue  acro.ss  the 
gutter — thus  giving  the  company’s 
products  the  largest  display  pos¬ 
sible.  The  ad  is  bVi  inches  deep, 
28  inches  wide,  and  the  pencil  and 
pen  measure  a  full  23  inches  from 
top  to  tip. 

The  kick-off  is  headlined.  “NOW 
.  .  .  for  only  29c.”  More  ads  of 
a  similar  art  treatment  are  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  Scripto  Metro  Sun¬ 
day  Comics  campaign. 

■ 

Joins  Ridder-Johns 

Edward  Andersen,  formerly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  New  York  office 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 
has  resigned  to  join  the  New  York 
sales  staff  of  Ridder-Johns,  Inc. 


Survey  Started 
To  Find  How 
Budget  $  Goes 

Cincinnati — ^The  Times-Star  ha> 
begun  a  survey  to  discover  how  its 
readers  spend  their  budget  dollars 
Four  thousand  residents  of  9;! 
carefully  divided  urban  sections  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ohio  River  art 
being  asked  to  fill  out  question 
naires  prepared  for  mailing  b>! 
eight  women  during  December 
Recipients  were  selected  at  randon 
but  in  a  manner  calculated  to  rep¬ 
resent  a  true  cross-section  in  ret 
spect  to  income,  home-ownership 
and  population  density. 

The  Times-S*ar  seeks  to  answc 
its  own  oft-asked  question:  “Who 
buys  what  —  and  when  —  an; 
where?” 

Survey  results  will  provide 
manufacturers,  distributors  and  ad 
vertisers  with  dependable  dai. 
about  the  buying  habits  of  thi 
more  than  a  million  people  in  thie 
area.  It  will  enable  concerns  sen 
ing  Greater  Cincinnati  customer 
to  keep  their  operations  apace  wit; 
the  needs  and  preferences  of  loci 
shoppers  on  virtually  a  person-to 
person  basis.  Also  it  will  giv; 
families  the  opportunity  to  se: 
where  housekeeping  money  goc'. 
The  questionnaire  is  confidential 
names  will  not  appear. 

A  Columbus,  Ohio,  survey  rt  | 
cently  showed  that  its  familie 
bought  most  of  their  food  on  Fn 
day  and  Saturday  mornings,  gh 
ing  chain  stores  75  per  cent  d 
their  trade.  The  Columbus  surve; 
proved  that  soap  and  sugar  wer; 
the  most  widely  used  items;  tha: 
40.9  per  cent  of  householders  bu; 
liquor,  and  that  beer  is  drunk  iiv 
63.8  per  cent  of  homes.  In  51.1* 
per  cent  of  Columbus  homes,  il 
least  one  woman  controlled  heist’.: 
by  using  girdles. 

Times-Star  officials  said  it  woul; 
take  two  or  three  weeks  to  recei'i 
all  the  answers.  The  results  wT 
be  tabulated  for  several  months. 

■ 

Joins  Transport  Adv. 

Milwaukee  —  Joyce  Larkii 
former  editor  and  publisher  of  thf 
VUas  County  News-Review,  Eag!< 
River,  Wis.,  and  the  Three  Lake 
(Wis.)  News,  has  been  namtl 
secretary-treasurer  of  Transpo'^ 
Advertising  Inc.  The  firm  handl^ 
ad  space  sold  on  the  sides  an» 
backs  of  local  cartage  trucks  an; 
long  distance  haulers. 

■ 

Katz  Elects  Officers 

Stockholders  of  The  Katz  Agen 
cy,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  nation!) 
advertising  representatives,  ha'f } 
elected  Eugene  Katz  president. 
succeeds  G.  R.  Katz,  who  *!'■ 
elected  chairman  of  the  board 
Other  officers  include:  S.  L.  Kau 
G.  W.  Brett  and  G.  H.  Gum: 
vicepresidents;  Abe  Doris,  vict 
president  and  secretary;  M.  I 
Beck,  treasurer;  and  H.  J.  GrO 
thot,  assistant  treasurer. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Drive  Urged  To  Educate 
Male  on  Milady  *$  Hats 


A  CAMPAIGN  to  educate  the  men 
of  the  nation  to  better  appreciate 
milady’s  millinery  styles  was  urged 
this  week  by  Max  Hess,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent,  Hess  Brothers  department 
store,  Allentown,  Pa.,  who  added 
that  “the  best  way  to  reach  him  is 
through  his  daily  newspaper." 

Mr.  Hess,  speaking  before  the 
Millinery  Merchandising  Execu- 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


tives  Association  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria  hotel  in  New  York  City, 
declared  that  sales  in  the  nation’s 
$370,000,000  millinery  industry 
could  be  boosted  considerably  if 


women’s  hats  were  more  widely 
accepted  by  the  men  in  the  family. 

“Thousands  of  sales  are  lost 
each  year,”  he  said,  “because  the 
man  in  the  family  frowns  at  hat 
after  hat  which  his  mate  tries  on 
in  a  millinery  shop. 

“This  attitude  is  largely  the  re¬ 
sult  of  ignorance  of  hat  styles  on 
the  part  of  the  average  man.” 

Mr.  Hess  stressed  that  manufac¬ 
turers  and  designers  are  not  com¬ 
pletely  without  blame  for  this  con¬ 
dition.  He  explained  that  in  many 
instances  the  average  woman  is  be¬ 
ing  forced  to  wear  hats  that  are 
far  from  flattering.  “And  the  rea¬ 
son  is  that  designers  and  manufac¬ 


turers  are  creating  hats  for  pro¬ 
fessional  models  and  the  editors 
of  fashion  magazines  instead  of 
for  the  average  woman.” 

The  department  store  executive 
urged  the  group  to  make  every  ef¬ 
fort  “to  sell”  women’s  hats  to  men 
as  well  as  to  women;  called  upon 
them  to  review  their  advertising 
and  merchandising  schedules  with 
the  idea  of  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  man  in  the  house.  “The 
best  way  to  reach  him  (the  male) 
is  through  his  daily  newspaper,” 
Mr.  Hess  asserted. 

■ 

NRDGA  Book  Tells  How 
To  Run  Branch  Stores 

Branches  that  are  not  truly  rep¬ 
resentative  of  their  parent  stores 
are  a  mistake,  warns  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in 
its  book,  “The  Organization  and 
Operation  of  Branch  Stores,”  pub¬ 
lished  this  week. 

The  book,  written  for  top  man¬ 
agement  in  department  and  spe- 


Mrs.  Hobby  Among 
'Hat-tractive'  Gals 

Oveta  Culp  Hobby,  publisher 
and  executive  vicepresident,  the 
Houston  (Texas)  Post  and  newly 
named  Federal  Security  Adminis¬ 
trator,  made  the  list  of  America’s 
six  most  “Hat-tractive”  women  of 
the  year  in  a  survey  revealed  this 
week  by  Max  Hess,  Jr.,  nationally 
known  retailer. 

Mamie  Eisenhower,  wife  of 
president-elect  Eisenhower,  heacM 
the  list  which  included  Marlene  i 
Dietrich  from  motion  pictures, 
Maggie  McNellis,  television;  Ma  | 
Hobby,  government;  the  Duchess 
of  Windsor,  International  set;  and 
Gladys  Swarthout,  of  the  opera. 

cialty  stores,  is  a  cooperative  effort 
of  the  various  NREKjA  divisions 
and  groups.  Price  to  NRDGA  r 
members  $4.75;  To  non-members  | 
who  are  not  retailers  $6.00;  To  ( 
non-member  retailers  $7.50.  ■ 
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Utah 

The  Daily  Herald ...  Provo 
The  Herald-Journal... Logan 

iMmtana 

The  Daily  Inter  Lake...Kalis|)ell 

Oregm 

The  Dalles  Chronicle . .  .The  Dalles 

Idaho 

Idaho  Slate  Journal . . .  Pocatello 
The  Coeur  d '  Alene  Press . . .Coeur  d '  A lene 
The  North  Idaho  Press... Wallace 


Happy  is  the  newspaper  man,  free  to  think. ..to  report  all 
the  news  honestly. ..to  express  to  his  coinmunity  his  sincere 
thoughts. ..his  hopes  for  the  present. ..his  dreams  for  the 
future.  An  executive  free  to  set  his  own  policies,  yet  one 
who  is  wisely  strengthened  by  his  afliliates. 

c4^/:  £.3,Tackctt,  Publisher 

THE  DAILY  HER  ALD,  Provo,  Utah 

Mr.  L.  B.  Tackett,  publisher  of  THE  D.AILY  HER.ALD,  is 
such  a  man.  Since  October  10,  19.30  he  has  been  dedicated 
to  serving  the  community  of  Provo,  Utah,  county  seat 
Utah  C.ounty.  Thanks  to  a  modern  profit-sharing  plan,  his 
work  is  both  challenging  and  rewarding.  .Mr.  Tackett's 
devotion  to  THE  D.MLY'  HERALD,  a  non-metropolitan 
newspaper,  is  reflected  in  its  growth  from  an  ARC  circula¬ 
tion  of  5,130  in  1940  to  an  ABC  circulation  of  10..5.3I  in 
19.52.  In  this  same  period.  Retail  Sales  of  Utah  County 
have  risen  from  $14,624,000  to  $70,961,000.  Mr.  Tackett 
and  THE  DAILY'  HERALD  continue  to  serve  advertisers 
and  communitv  with  Freedom  and  with  Strength. 


i^l^liatedjo 


Represented  Nationally  bv  Gilman,  Nicoll  &  Ruthman 


Freedom  and  Strength 

.5.11  FIRST  AVENUE  WEST, 
SEATTI.E  <»«»,  WASHINGTON 


Scripps  [eaque 


Storewide  in  scope,  the  volume 
presents  some  of  the  common  , 
problems  encountered  in  branch 
operation,  with  an  analysis  of  the  ; 
thinking  behind  the  solutions  ar-  [ 
rived  at  by  individual  retailers,  t 
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20  Stores  to  Receive 
Retail  Ad  Merit  Awards 
Twenty  leading  stores  have 
been  selected  to  receive  merit 
awards  for  their  contributions  dur¬ 
ing  1952  to  the  development  of 
retail  advertising.  These  annual 
awards,  selected  by  M.  Seklemian, 
retail  ad  authority,  have  been 
given  the  past  23  years  by  Retail 
Advertising  Week,  a  publication  of 
Jletail  Reporting  Bureau. 

The  merit  award  winners  are: 
Bullock’s’  Los  Angeles;  Leon 
Frank’s,  Dayton;  Marshall  Field  A  J 
Co.,  Chicago;  Frederick  &  Nelson,  {j 
Seattle,  Wash.;  Frost  Brothers,  San  ^ 
Antonio,  Tex.;  A.  Harris  &  Co., 
Dallas;  Hess  Brothers,  Allentown, 
Pa.;  Kaufmann's,  Pittsburgh;  La 
Salle  &  Koch,  Toledo,  Ohio: 
Lichtenstein’s,  Corpus  Christi, 
Tex.;  Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York 
City;  Rich’s  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Root 
Brothers,  San  Francisco;  Wolf  A 
Dessauer,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.;  Lyt- 
ton’s,  Chicago;  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co., 
New  York  City;  Joseph  Magnin.  p 
San  Francisco;  May  Co.,  Los  An-  | 
geles;  Neiman  Marcus,  Dallas,  and  9 
Morgan’s,  Canada. 

■ 

Mothers'  Day  Conunittee 
Readies  Program  for  '53 
Mother’s  Day  givers  will  spend 
more  than  $250,000,000  on  gifh 
this  year,  according  to  Irving  K 
Edwards,  executive  director.  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  oh  the  Ob¬ 
servance  of  Mother’s  Day,  who^ 
trade  promotion  division  coordi¬ 
nates  all  Mother’s  Day  (May  10) 
promotions. 

Among  scores  of  ideas  being 
suggested  to  create  more  Mother’s 
Day  sales  volume  is  that  retailers 
advertise  gifts  on  the  women’s  and 
sporting  pages  of  their  local  news¬ 
papers. 
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Ideo  suggested  by  DONALD  B.  BUCKLEY 
Von  Sant,  Dugdole  &  Company,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
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In  Chicago,  it  takes  2— 

to  deliver  your  message! 


BECAUSE  .  .  .  Chicago  has  outgrown  the  power  of  any 
single  daily  newspaper  to  reach  even  half  of  your  city 
and  suburban  prospects, 

Tcxlay  it  takes  two  daily  newspapers  to  reach  a  majority 
of  the  market  — and  for  most  net  unduplicated  coverage, 
one  of  your  two  must  be  The  Chicago  Sun -Times! 
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CHICAGO 


SUN-TIMES 


211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  *  250  Park  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

READERSHIP  CONCENTRATED  WHERE  MOST  OF  THE  BUYING  IS  DONE! 


LOS  ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO  PHILADELPHIA  MIAMI  BEACH 

Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  Sowyer-Ferguion-Walker  Co.  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker  Co.  Hoi  Winter  Company 
612  So.  Flower  St.  1213  Russ  Bldg.  Girard  Trust  Bldg.,  1400  S.  Penn  Sq.  9049  Emerson  Ave. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Cone  Urges  Business 
Tell  Its  Own  Story 


Chicago — Business  firms  should 
use  advertising  to  sell  ideas  as  well 
as  products,  Fairfax  M.  Cone, 
president,  Foote,  Cone  and  Beld- 
ing,  advertising  agency,  told  the 
1952  national  conference  of  the 
American  Marketing  Association 
here. 

Speaking  at  the  opening  lunch¬ 
eon.  Mr.  Cone  said  business-men 
have  fallen  into  disfavor  over  the 
last  20  years  because  nobody  was 
telling  their  side  of  the  story  while 
they  were  under  constant  attack 
from  politicians. 

Must  Tell  Own  Story 
While  it  is  the  function  of  news¬ 
papers  and  other  mass  communica¬ 
tions  media  to  report  events  and 
developments,  it  is  not  their  job  to 


sell  a  businessman’s  idea  for  him, 
be  said. 

Business  should  sell  its  ideas  to 
consumers  through  the  use  of  paid 
advertising  rather  than  propa¬ 
ganda,  he  declared.  The  approach 
should  be  similar  to  that  used  in 
selling  products  while  maintaining 
the  highest  degree  of  integrity,  he 
said.  As  proof  that  an  idea  can  be 
successfully  sold  to  the  public 
through  the  use  of  advertising,  he 
cited  the  government’s  savings 
bond  campaign. 

He  pointed  out  that  although 
the  bonds  have  been  attacked  by 
columnists  and  writers  as  unsatis¬ 
factory  investments  the  volume 
outstanding  has  continued  to  in- 


Metropolitan  Heavy  Duty 
Newspaper  Press 


5  Unit  Duplex  with  Color  Cylinder. 

Capacity  40  pages  straight  80  collect — 32000  per  hour. 

Double  Folden  22^/4  cut  oiL 
Complete  with  Motors.  Spore  Armatures.  Control  Panel. 
Blankets  and  Rubber  Rollers. 


Accompanying  equipment: 


2  Standard  Cutler  Hammer  Conveyors  with  delivery 
tables. 


1  Pony  Autoplate  widi  Wood  Metal  Pump. 
1  8700  lb.  Goss  Metal  Fiunace. 


9  5  E.  W.  G/E  Metal  Immersion  Units:  Automatic 
Control  PaneL 


1  Mat  Scorcher. 


1  Roll  Rewinder. 


2  Ink  Pumps  and  Equipment 
41  Steel  Chases. 

1  Single  Crawford  Wrapiwg  Machine. 


This  press  is  ready  to  run;  is  in  A-1  operating  condi¬ 
tion.  Included  are  extra  gears,  bushings,  all  necessary 
electrical  push  button  stations,  web  break  detectors, 
roll  spindles  and  spring  roll  tension.  Low  price  lor  the 
complete  job  as  it  stands,  in  our  Press  Room.  Or  will 
sell  as  a  three  units  and  double  folder  press  and 
fourth  and  fifth  units  separately. 


Telephone  5251 


Mr.  Detwiler 

Lancaster  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Lancaster,  Pa. 


Less  Tnitating'  Cig. 
Ads  liiitate  FTC 


Washington  —  Less  “irritating” 
brands  of  cigarettes  continued  to 
irritate  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  this  week. 

Philip  Morris,  Inc.,  was  ordered 
to  stop  what  the  FTC  called  “mis¬ 
leading”  advertising  that  its  ciga¬ 
rettes  are  “less  irritating”  than 
other  brands. 

The  company  also  was  ordered 
to  stop  claiming  that  its  cigarettes 
protect  smokers  from  “smoker’s 
cough”  and  other  annoyances  such 
as  “smoker’s  breath.” 

Philip  Morris  is  the  fifth  major 
butt  producer  to  receive  an  FTC 
order.  The  others:  American  To¬ 
bacco  Co.  (Lucky  Strike);  P.  Lo- 
rillard  &  Co.  (Old  Gold);  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  (Camel), 
and  Liggett  and  Myers  Tobacco 
Co.  (Chesterfield). 


predictions  from  researchers  and 
experts.” 

Paul  Lazarsfeld,  professor  of 
sociology,  Columbia  University, 
pointed  out  that  often  considera¬ 
tion  is  given  only  the  direct  in¬ 
fluence  of  mass  media  on  indi¬ 
vidual  readers,  listeners  and  con- 


At  the  closing  luncheon,  John 
E.  Jeuck,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Business,  University  of  Chicago, 
told  the  AMA  conference  that 
marketing  success  depends  more 
upon  the  imaginative  and  aggres¬ 
sive  personality  who  may  in  the 
process  of  development  make  er¬ 
rors  than  it  does  upon  the  careful 
collation  of  facts  and  the  cautious 
investigation  of  alternatives  that 
are  the  hallmark  of  research 
operations. 

“I  am  impressed  with  how  un¬ 
likely  it  would  have  been  for  Sears 
Roebuck  ever  to  have  got  a  really 
strong  start,  if  it  had  had  a  clear 
view  of  all  the  dangers  involved 
in  the  mail  order  business  in  the 
late  nineteenth  century,”  said  Dean 
Jeuck. 


sumers.  I 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  “Dc 
We  Have  Too  Much  Group-Think ! 
In  Marketing?”,  Dr.  Lazarsfeld 
said  everyone  is  influenced  by 
friends  and  business  associates.  Ht 
stressed  the  importance  of  invev 
tigating  how  such  personal  in¬ 
fluences  are  tied  in  with  readini 
and  listening  habits  and  how  theyj 
might  modify  the  effect  of  maa 
media  in  the  marketing  field  and 
in  other  spheres  of  life. 

Tells  of  Opinion  Brokers 
“There  are  always  opinion  brok¬ 
ers,”  he  said,  “who  read  and  listen 
more  than  others  and  then  dis¬ 
seminate  new  ideas  among  their 
friends  and  associates.  In  other 
words,  the  transmission  from  the 
content  of  mass  media  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer  is  considerably 
more  complex  than  we  have  her^ 
tofore  assumed.” 

Harold  J.  Leavitt,  vicepresiden: 
of  Nejelski  &  Co.,  Inc.,  manage¬ 
ment  counsels.  New  York  Cits 
told  the  AMA  conference  thai 
most  advertising  is  one-way  com¬ 
munication  and  “That’s  precisely 
one  of  the  big  problems  of  adver-; 
tising.”  j 

Feedback  Necessary 
He  said  “I  don’t  think  you  can 
get  much  across  without  feedback 
That’s  why  I  think  there’s  a  future 
in  market  research  which  look- 
like  advertising’s  feedback  chan¬ 
nel.” 


Cites  Limitations 

“When  there  is  a  question  of 
anything  significantly  different 
from  accustomed  patterns  of  be¬ 
havior,”  he  said,  “it  seems  doubt¬ 
ful  that  prospective  buyers  are 
able  to  communicate  what  they 
will  do.  It  would  seem  that  they 
must  experience  the  situation  be¬ 
fore  we  can  have  much  confidence 
in  the  statements  they  may  be 
willing  to  make  about  how  they 
will  ultimately  behave  in  a  really 
novel  situation. 

“The  ultimate  adoption  of  an 
innovation  in  the  consumer  pur¬ 
chasing  pattern  often  involves  the 
existence  of  supplementary  facil¬ 
ities  which  are  not  easily  predicta¬ 
ble  in  many  cases — one  is  re¬ 
minded  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
widespread  adoption  of  the  auto¬ 
mobile  was  dependent  upon  the 
development  of  roads,  adequate 
and  cheap  gasoline. 

“The  really  significant  market¬ 
ing  achievements — the  big  chance 
— the  chance  for  large  profits  and 
strong  if  short-lived  protection 
against  competition— is  dependent 
primarily  on  imagination  on  the 
part  of  managers  significant  enough 
so  that  they  are  willing  to  develop 
and  exploit  the  new  opportunity 
often  in  the  face  of  discouraging 


{Continued  on  page  30) 


McMillan  &  Marsden 
New  Agency  Shingle 


Announcement  of  the  formatior 
of  McMillan  &  Marsden,  Inc. 
Boston,  a  new  advertising  agency, 
has  been  made  by  Robert  L.  Me 
Millan  and  Donald  A.  Marsden. 

At  present  they  are  both  oflficeri 
of  Donald  W.  Gardner  Advertis¬ 
ing,  Inc.  Mr.  McMillan,  who  wit 
serve  as  president  of  the  agency 
was  formerly  associated  with  H.  B 
Humphrey,  Alley  &  Richards,  Inc 
and  prior  to  that  he  was  an  ac¬ 
count  executive  with  Young  i 
Rubicam,  Inc.  in  New  York  Mi 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  in  Phila 
delphia.  Mr.  Marsden  will  .serve  as 
vicepresident. 

Other  members  of  the  staff 
include  Frederick  W.  Cole,  cop! 
chief,  and  Eleanor  M.  Hoey,  media 
director.  The  agency  will  com¬ 
mence  business  on  February  2. 


Lormon  Elected 

Sigurd  S.  Larmon,  presided 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  has  bee' 
elected  a  vicechairman  of  the  U.  5 
Council’s  Board  of  Trustees  of  tlK 
International  Chamber  of  Com 
merce  Inc. 
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the  best  newspaperman 


Thus  spake  Red  Smith,  not  long  ago,  on 
the  extensive  subject  of  Stanley  Woodward 
.  .  .  multi-faceted  sports  editor  of  The  Miami 
Daily  News. 

But  though,  from  all  the  reaches  of  sports- 
dom,  wild  amens  widely  echo  this  succinct 
superlative,  none  knows  better  than  Red — 
himself  an  ace  of  press  box  oracles — how 
short  it  falls  of  measuring  Stan's  full  meed. 

For  Woodward's  a  man  of  more  parts  than 
a  computing  machine,  and  over  the  years 
his  restless  genius  has  dappled  him  with 
divers  roles  that  defy  neat  pigeonholing 
.  .  .  goading  him  into  a  living  legend  of 
virtuosity  as  college  athlete,  merchant 
mariner,  magazine  editor,  author,  New  York 
sports  editor,  syndicate  contributor,  writing- 
talent  scout  and  war  correspondent  afloat 
and  awing. 

Yet  Stan  is  known  best  as  none  of  these 
.  .  .  nor  as  the  two-time  winner  of  the 
coveted  Dutton  Prize  for  distinguished 
sports  reporting  .  .  .  but  as  the  friend  and 
confidant  of  countless  coaches  far  and  wide. 
The  story  never  lived,  in  any  sport,  that 
Woodward  couldn't  cover  with  distinction — 
and  himself  along  with  it — but  football  is 
his  first  and  abiding  love  ...  his  supreme 
soecialty,  where  he  enjoys  unique  status,  as 
the  coaches'  coach  and  the  writer's  writer. 

Expert  dabbler  in  diagrams  and  inveterate 
inventor  of  plays  and  formations  .  .  .  affec¬ 
tionately  and  avocationally  dubbed  "Coach" 
because  of  these  proclivities  .  .  .  raconteur 


par  excellence,  learned  in  the  lore  of  Siwash 
and  steeped  in  the  glories  of  Slippery  Rock 
.  .  .  swapper  of  whoppers  in  a  thovsand 
and  one  Arabian  Nights  sessions  with  Jock 
Sutherland,  Andy  Kerr,  Frank  Leahy,  Bob 
Neyland  and  others  ad  infinitum  among  his 
friends,  little  wonder  that  this  amiable  and 
ubiquitous  Stan  Woodward  is  loved,  trusted 
and  esteemed  by  virtually  all  the  top 
coaches  as  "the  soundest  authority  in  the 
press  box". 

Little  wonder,  either,  that  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  readers  all  over  Miamiland 
delight  in  finding  the  ripe  wisdom  of  a  Stan¬ 
ley  Woodward  .  .  .  and  the  full  flower  of 
his  impetuous,  Vesuvian  style  .  .  .  among  the 
best  of  many  powerful  reasons  never  to  miss 
an  evening  with  The  Miami  Daily  News. 


The  Miami  Daily  News 
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The  Advertiser  and  The 

Motorola  To 
Of  Budget  in 

Newspapers  will  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  largest  percentage  of 
Motorola  Inc.’s  1953  advertising 
budget,  according  to  Ellis  L. 
Redden,  director  of  advertising, 
wbo  said  that  the  company’s  mer- 


CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP 

chandising  plans  for  the  new  year 
are  bulwarked  by  some  $12,000,- 
000  allocated  to  advertising. 

This  is  the  second  largest  adver¬ 
tising  budget  in  the  firm’s  history. 
Largest  was  in  1950,  when 
Motorola  topped  $170,000,000  in 
sales. 

“The  expenditure  of  $12,000,000 
could  go  higher  during  the  year,” 
Mr.  Redden  said.  “We  tie  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  to  sales  dollars  in  a 
percentage  ratio.  If  actual  sales 
exceed  forecast,  the  advertising 
kitty  grows.” 

Pointing  out  that  there  are  no 
significant  shifts  planned  in  media 
or  product  emphasis,  Mr.  Redden 
said  that  “newspapers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive  the  largest  percent 
of  the  advertising  dollars.  A 


Newspaper 

Spend  Bulk 
Newspapers 

major  factor  contributing  to  that 
is  the  co-op  plan  which  we  follow 
with  our  distributors.” 

Motorola’s  ad  mentor  noted  that 
other  media  to  be  used  are  radio, 
national  magazines,  and  TV  spots, 
“in  that  order.”  Motorola  also  in¬ 
vests  heavily  in  outdoor  advertis¬ 
ing  and  point-of-purchase  material. 

Standard  oi  Ind.  Breaks 
'Operation  Icebox'  Ads 

Chicago — Standard  Oil  Co.  (In¬ 
diana)  launched  its  new  “Opera¬ 
tion  Icebox”  advertising  campaign 
in  newspapers  this  week,  featuring 
the  “hottest  winter  gasoline  selling 
idea”  in  the  firm’s  history. 

The  new  ad  series  in  newspapers, 
television,  radio  and  outdoor  is 
based  on  Standard’s  “Operation 
Icebox”  tests  made  at  Moorhead, 
Minn.,  when  the  temperature  was 
30  degrees  below  zero.  Standard 
engineers  fleet-tested  dozens  of 
blends  of  gasoline  in  thousands  of 
miles  of  operation  to  provide  the 
“cold  facts”  about  Winter  Red 
Crown. 

Fast  starts  are  featured  in  big, 


Express  ad 
EVENING  NEWS 

n»  MATIONAUT  IT  im  JCNM  MW  COMPAQ 
tOCMlT  tMTM  CMVUtt 


SELLING  IS  REACHING  PEOPLE  WHO 
CAN  BUY,  AND  ARE  WILLING  TO  BUY" 


"Selling,  regardless  of  what  you  have  to  sell  or  who  is  doing 
the  selKng,  means  reaching  and  talking  to  the  people  who  can 
buy  and  who  are  willing  to  buy,"  says  Sam  Cohen,  president 
of  Cohen  Wholesale  Grocers,  Inc.,  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

"The  results  show,"  Mr.  Cohen  continues,  "that 
the  Sioux  City  Journal  and  Journal-Tribune 
newspapers  reaeh  the  people  in  our  retail  trade 
area*,  who  can  buy  and  who  are  willing  to  buy 
the  products  that  we  distribute." 

Sioux  City  is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  rich 
midwest,  has  metropolitan  area  population  of 
103,917  and  is  one  of  the  top  livestock  mark- 
kets  in  the  nation. 


*S!oux  City  A.B.C.  Retail  Trade  Area  (49  counties  in  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota).  Population— B 1 8,400 
"Buy-Minded"  People. 


Morton  Switches 
To  Comic  Pages 

Chicago — In  its  1953  newspaper 
advertising  Morton  Salt  Co.  will 
use  a  new  approach  for  that  firm. 
All  the  ads  to  appear  in  more  than 
800  dailies  will  run  on  comic  pages 
in  contrast  to  Morton’s  previous 
policy  of  using  space  primarily  on 
food  pages. 

Many  of  the  Morton  ads  (via 
Needham,  Louis  and  Brorby,  Inc., 
Chicago)  will  feature  panel-type 
cartoons  by  Virgil  I  Parch  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  “easy  pouring”  theme. 
Other  newspaper  ads  will  carry  the 
related  item  theme  for  illustration. 
The  latter  theme  will  also  be  used 
in  magazines  and  on  billboards. 


dramatic  “Operation  Icebox”  ads 
to  appear  in  about  540  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers  and  1,200 
weekly  newspapers  in  the  15  Mid¬ 
west  states  where  Standard  mar¬ 
kets.  Ads  are  placed  through  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chicago.  In 
addition  to  the  national  ads,  Stand¬ 
ard  is  providing  dealers  with  news¬ 
paper  mats  to  localize  the  “proved 
at  30  degrees  below”  theme  for 
Winter  Red  Crown  gas. 

Opening  newspaper  ad  in  Sun¬ 
day  papers  for  Jan.  4  featured  a 
full-page,  two-color  announcement, 
with  big  black-and-white  follow-up 
ads  scheduled  in  January  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  along  with  billboard,  radio 
and  TV  advertising  to  supplement 
the  newspaper  campaign. 

Scott  Urges  Consumer 
To  Ask  for  Product 

More  than  70  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  plus  leading  national  maga¬ 
zines  are  being  used  by  the  Scott 
Paper  Co.  in  a  campaign  (via  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.)  designed 
to  help  correct  an  industry-wide 
situation  that  is  costing  the  gro¬ 
cery  trade  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually  in  lost  sales. 

With  the  modern  grocery  store 
handling  over  5,000  different 
items,  shelves  in  retail  outlets 
from  time  to  time  become  empty 
of  the  product  they  are  supposed 
to  display,  according  to  Harry 
Pardee,  Scott’s  advertising  man¬ 
ager.  Not  only  is  the  opportunity 
for  impulse  buying  lost  in  such 
cases,  but  even  customers  spe¬ 
cifically  desiring  such  a  product 
often  conclude  it  is  not  available 
and  do  without  it,  or  else  turn 
to  a  substitute. 

Scott  Paper  hopes  to  correct 
this  situation  by  urging  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  ask  for  her  favorite 
brands  if  she  does  not  see  them 
in  their  usual  place  on  the  shelves. 
The  campaign  to  accomplish  this 
is  said  to  be  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  grocery  industry. 

RCA's  '53  Media  Plans 
Include  Newspapers 

Camden,  N.  J. — Newspapers  in 
129  markets  will  be  among  the 
media  used  in  RCA’s  1953  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  for  television,  ra- 
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dio  and  Victrola  phonograph  ii. 
struments. 

J.  M.  Williams,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
company’s  home  instrument  ib 
partment,  said  the  campaign  “sur¬ 
passes  any  previous  year’s  pro¬ 
gram.”  Major  advertising  emphi- 
sis  will  be  devoted  to  the  new  TV 
models. 

“This  fortified  program,”  Mr 
Williams  said,  “reflects  the  com¬ 
pany’s  conviction  that  1953  wil! 
be  one  of  television’s  banner 
years.” 

Plugs  Premium  Offer 

Ninety  newspapers  in  rnidwes-. 
ern,  eastern  and  New  Englaii' 
cities  are  being  used  by  Diamond 
Crystal  salt  division  of  Generi 
Foods  Corp.  for  ads  (via  Bentot 
&  Bowles)  promoting  a  premiui 
offer  of  six  steak  knives  for  $! 
during  January  and  February. 

Budget  Up  for  Kirsch 

Kirsch  Beverages  Inc.,  No 
York  City  will  spend  four  time! 
its  1952  budget  to  push  No-Ci 
dietetic  soft  drinks  in  1953.  Ad 
plans  (via  Grey  Advcrtisin! 
Agency)  include  the  use  of  30  te 
40  newspapers,  10  to  12  loci 
radio  programs,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  advertising. 

'53  Budget  25%  Higher 

White  Sewing  Machine  Corp 
Cleveland,  will  boost  its  ’53  n^ 
tional  ad  appropriation  (via 
BBD&O)  25  per  cent  over  1951; 
The  budget  in  local  newspapcs, 
will  be  three  times  as  great  as  fc| 
the  national  promotion.  t 

■  j 

Chirurg  Agency  Ads 
Boast  Record  Billing 

Back  pages  of  four  newspaper  1 
were  used  Dec.  31  by  Jams 
Thomas  Chirurg  Co.,  Boston  jl! 
agency,  to  report  billings  of  $5-' 
400,000 — largest  in  its  history. 

The  newspapers  —  the  Bostcr 
Herald,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Coie 
rant.  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journi 
and  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegror 
Gazette — also  carried  smaller  ai 
scattered  throughout  their  pag« 
calling  attention  to  the  back-pa? 
ad. 

The  agency,  counting  on  lip 
department  store  copy,  set  out  K 
dominate  the  four  newspapers 
the  day  with  its  advertising. 

■ 

Yule  Greeting  Edition 
Nets  7^48  Ad  Inches  1 

The  Moultrie  (Ga.)  Observif>\ 
annual  Christmas  greeting  editiot 
published  Dec.  24  contained  la- 
greeting  ads  totaling  7,948  incbft 
In  the  64-page  edition  were  I* 
full  pages  and  30  ads  ranging  fr<® 
a  half-page  up.  i 

According  to  M.  E.  NussbauB- 
president,  the  Observer  also  ^ 
252  inches  of  Christmas  grceMi 
ads  in  editions  prior  to  Dec.  -* 
Last  year’s  special  greeting  edi^ 
ran  60  pages;  contained  7.1“* 
inches  of  advertising. 

JBLISHER  for  Icmuory  10,  195! 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 

Ad  Man  Backs  Claims 
With  Own  Cold  Cash 

By  Willard  L  Thompson 


There  are  ad  managers  on  news¬ 
papers,  and  then  again,  there  are 
ad  managers.  But  out  in  the  I’acific 
Northwest,  in 
Pendleton,  Ore., 
there’s  an  ad  man 
so  confident  of  his 
newspaper’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  produce  re¬ 
sults  that  he 
backs  his  claims 
with  cold  cash — 

$20  worth  of  cold 
cash.  And  he's 
never  yet  had  to 
pay  off  a  bet. 

He’s  James  H. 

“Jim”  Turk,  advertising  manager 
of  the  East  Oregonian,  the  news¬ 
paper  that’s  billed  as  eastern  Ore¬ 
gon’s  greatest. 

‘Scientific'  Fashion 

A  hard-driving,  aggressive  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  “new  school”  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  Mr.  Turk  goes 
about  his  business  in  a  “scientific” 
fashion.  Early  in  his  career  he 
adopted  the  techniques  advanced 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  Since  that  time,  using  ma¬ 
terials  prepared  by  the  Bureau,  he 
has  been  turning  in  an  outstanding 
performance,  proving  that  planned 
advertising,  carefully  executed,  can 
and  will  produce  results  if  properly 
applied.  And,  as  mentioned,  he’s 
willing  to  back  his  judgment  with 
money  from  his  own  pocket. 

Obviously  the  “cold  cash”  part 
of  the  Turk  program  is  not  a  part 
of  the  program  as  suggested  by  the 
Bureau.  That’s  a  twist  that  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Mr.  Turk  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  of  desperation  one  drab  day 
in  western  Oregon.  But  it’s  a  twist 
that  was  so  successful  that  he’s 
used  it  many  times  since. 

Mr.  Turk  was  ad  manager  of  the 
Roseburg  News-Review  at  the  time 
the  scheme  was  born.  He  was  but¬ 


ting  his  head  against  what  he  terms 
“the  tough  nuts”,  and  he  swears 
they  were  as  tough  as  tough  pros¬ 
pects  can  be.  You  could  talk  for 
hours  about  coverage  and  impact 
and  service.  You  could  rhapsodize 
about  layout  and  copy.  It  was  all 
the  same.  You’d  get  a  cold  stare, 
a  raised  eyebrow,  and  a  “no 
thanks”  —  without  the  thanks.  It 
went  that  way  for  weeks,  with  the 
stubborn  ones  holding  firm,  and  no 
amount  of  persuasion  able  to 
budge  them. 

A  Surprise 

The  break,  when  it  came,  was  as 
much  a  surprise  to  Mr.  Turk  as  it 
was  to  the  prospect.  It  certainly 
wasn’t  planned.  Mr.  Turk  was  with 
one  of  the  toughest  of  the  tough, 
a  furniture  merchant,  selling  his 
head  off.  The  prospect  wasn’t  hav¬ 
ing  any,  that  day  or  any  other  day. 
Until  in  frustration  and  on  im¬ 
pulse,  Turk  snatched  a  $20  bill 
from  his  pocket  (it  was  payday) 
and  waved  it  in  the  client’s  face. 
“I’ll  bet  you  this  twenty  that  I  can 
increase  your  volume  by  15  per 
cent,”  he  shouted. 

To  the  prospect  that  sounded 
like  a  fish-in-a-barrel  proposition. 
You  just  shoot  them.  He  accepted, 
but  quickly.  Mr.  Turk  stopped 
short  in  his  tracks,  gulped  once  or 
twice,  then  hastened  to  finish  the 
speech. 

There  were  terms  to  be  met:  (1) 
the  advertiser  would  have  to  main¬ 
tain  a  reasonable  ad  budget;  (2) 
Turk  would  write  all  the  ads  and 
pick  the  items  to  be  advertised; 
(3)  it  would  be  a  three-months’ 
trial.  It  still  sounded  like  an  easy- 
money  proposition  to  the  prospect. 
He  accepted  the  terms  and  the  bet 
was  on. 

Mr.  Turk  left  the  place  wonder¬ 
ing  just  how  foolish  he  had  been, 
but  he  stuck  with  his  bargain.  And 


Turk 


n.any  weeks  and  many  ads  later  he 
still  was  sticking  with  it.  And  the 
prospect  was  too. 

To  this  day  Mr.  Turk  doesn’t 
know  whether  he  won  that  wager 
or  lost  it.  The  store  owner  never 
would  let  him  see  the  books  to 
check  on  the  per  cent  of  increase. 
Sufficient  to  say  the  advertiser 
never  did  try  to  collect  the  $20. 
And  he  became  a  steady  user  of 
advertising. 

Mr.  Turk  has  since  moved  on  to 
Pendleton  as  ad  manager  on  the 
East  Oregonian,  taking  his  pet 
scheme  with  him.  The  $20  bill  he 
used  in  that  first  successful  attempt 
has  since  been  spent  on  other 
things,  but  the  plan  remains  the 
same.  For  the  most  part  he  re¬ 
serves  it  for  use  as  a  last-ditch 
measure  to  move  a  stubborn  ac¬ 
count.  In  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
cases  t  h  e  merchant  accepts  the 
challenge. 

Not  really  a  great  gambler  at 
heart,  Mr.  Turk  is  reasonably  care¬ 
ful  to  whom  he  makes  the  offer, 
but  he’ll  make  it  to  anyone  in  any 
line  of  business  it  there’s  a  reason¬ 
able  chance  of  increasing  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  volume.  He  uses  ordinary 
judgment  on  that  score. 

Planning  Is  Keynote 
Careful  planning  is  the  keynote 
of  the  program.  He  makes  use  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  ma¬ 
terials  in  wide  measure.  Using  the 
Bureau’s  outline,  he’s  convinced 
that  he  can’t  help  but  make  a  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  for  the  merchant.  And 
he  makes  it. 

Starting  from  scratch.  Ad  Man¬ 
ager  Turk  insists  on  setting  up  the 
advertising  budget  for  the  mer¬ 
chant.  If  the  merchant  refuses  to 
reveal  the  volume  of  business  he 
has  been  doing,  Mr.  Turk  makes 
an  estimate  and  works  from  there, 
using  Bureau  percentages  and  ad¬ 
justing  to  meet  the  local  situation. 

The  merchant  abides  by  Mr. 
Turk’s  decisions  in  all  matters.  To 
the  ad  manager  goes  the  decisions 
as  to  when  the  ads  are  to  run  and 
how  large  they  are  to  be.  As  he 
explains  it,  most  merchants  have 
weird  ideas  as  to  what  makes  for 
good  advertising.  He  insists  on  a 
free  hand.  Depending  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  business  he  usually  fol¬ 
lows  the  idea  of  small  ads  and  lots 
of  them. 
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Decides  on  Item 

He  also  decides  what  the  mer¬ 
chant  will  advertise,  operating  on 
the  right  item,  right  time  and  right 
price  formula.  In  his  opinion  that 
formula  is  unbeatable.  If  the  mer¬ 
chant’s  inventory  is  in  any  kind  of 
shape  at  all  he  feels  he’s  “in  like 
Flynn”  on  that  score.  If  the  mer¬ 
chant  insists  on  promoting  weak 
merchandise  Mr.  Turk’s  answer  is 
stock:  “Okay,  but  only  if  you  ad¬ 
vertise  it  for  half  price  or  less.” 
Usually  the  merchant  cools  toward 
that  particular  item  in  a  hurry  and 
Mr.  l  urk  goes  on  to  explain  why 
he  should  feature  this  or  that  in¬ 
stead. 

To  top  it  off,  Mr.  Turk  writes  all 
the  ads,  putting  everything  he  has 
into  each  one.  And  that’s  plenty. 


That’s  about  the  size  of  it.  It 
sounds  pretty  easy.  It  is,  if  you’re 
the  kind  of  person  that  Jim  Turk 
is,  if  you  don’t  mind  work  and 
more  work,  and  you’ve  an  enthu¬ 
siasm  that  never  quits;  if  you’re 
willing  to  work  continually  for  the 
client,  putting  everything  you  have 
into  every  ad  you  write.  If  you 
aren’t  that  kind  of  a  person,  if 
you’re  the  kind  of  person  who 
thinks  that  simply  selling  an  ac¬ 
count  is  enough,  then  you’d  better 
keep  away  from  it.  You’ll  lose  a 
lot  of  $20  bills. 

If  you  are  the  kind  of  person 
that  Jim  Turk  is,  if  you  feel  .sure 
you  can  make  it  work,  then  more 
power  to  you.  But  listen  first  to  a  | 
few  words  of  advice. 

Word  of  Caution 
Mr.  Turk  cautions: 

“Don’t  make  the  proposition  un¬ 
less  you  are  positive  in  your  own 
mind  that  you  can  do  as  you  say. 
After  having  worked  with  retailers 
and  having  written  their  advertis¬ 
ing  for  a  few  years  now,  I  know 
what  I  can  and  can’t  do — with  cer¬ 
tain  limitations,  of  course. 

“There  are  so  many  factors  that 
enter  the  picture  that  it’s  hard  to 
make  any  hard  and  fast  rules  re¬ 
garding  this  thing.  But  it  will  work 
with  a  furniture  store,  a  ladies’  spe¬ 
cialty  shop,  or  a  barbershop  with 
equal  ease.  You  can  increase  their 
volume  by  15  per  cent.  It’s  a 
cinch.  I  worked  with  a  jeweler 
once  whose  volume  jumped  over 
300  per  cent  in  two  years.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  him  the  increase  was  due 
solely  to  his  ads.  No  other  condi¬ 
tion  had  changed. 

“But  don’t  go  into  a  store  and 
tell  the  owner  you  can  up  his 
volume  20,  30,  60  per  cent  or 
more.  He’ll  tell  you  you’re  crazy. 
Make  it  15  per  cent  and  you're 
making  a  safe  bet.”  ' 

Keeps  on  Toes 

Another  nice  feature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  according  to  Mr.  Turk,  is 
that  it  puts  a  man  on  his  toes.  He 
finds  that  he’s  forced  to  write  bet¬ 
ter  ads.  As  he  puts  it,  “This  whole 
thing  just  goes  back  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  you’d  better  give  your  ad¬ 
vertisers  damned  good  service. 
Make  every  ad  a  standout.  After 
all,  if  the  merchant  makes  more 
money  as  a  result,  he  has  a  bigger 
ad  budget  next  year,  and  you’re 
both  happier.  This  old  stuff  of  sit¬ 
ting  on  your  hands  and  ‘running  a 
mat’  is  for  the  birds  and  1  won’t 
have  any  part  of  it.”  ; 

Well,  that’s  the  story.  And  it’s  a  | 
true  one.  And  out  Pendleton  way,  1 
Jim  Turk  goes  right  on  posing  his  I 
challenge,  waiving  his  $20  bill  and  | 
making  the  thing  pay  off. 

■ 

Bu'ying  Habits  Study 

Robert  M.  Gray,  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager, 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.,  has  been 
appointed  chairman  of  a  special  || 
committee  to  supervise  a  buying 
habits  study — the  newest  proj«t 
to  be  undertaken  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Research  Foundation,  New 
York  City.  Emphasis  will  be  on 
male  buying  habits. 
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What  makes  a  tree  grow? 


That  question  is  an  easy  one  ...  up  to 
a  certain  point.  Botanists  will  tell  you 
the  tree  gets  energy  from  the  sun  so 
that  it  can  convert  nutrients  and 
moisture  into  growth.  They  call  the 
process  photosynthesis. 

But  ask  just  hote  the  process  oper¬ 
ates,  what  actually  happ)ens  in  the 
plant’s  cells  .  .  .  and  they  can  only 
shake  their  heads.  That  is  still  one  of 
nature’s  secrets  that  has  so  far  eluded 
the  probing  of  science. 

The  effects  of  radiation  on  living 
cells  is  one  of  the  subjects  under  study 
in  the  Biology  Department  of  Brook- 
haven  National  Laboratory,  on  Long 
Island,  founded  by  leading  universities 
under  contract  with  the  Atomic  En¬ 


ergy  Commission.  Brookhaven’s  pri¬ 
mary  aim  is  to  produce  new  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  atom,  the  basic  building 
block  of  the  physical  world.  Working 
alongside  the  physicists,  chemists  and 
other  scientists  at  Brookhaven  are 
botanists,  geneticists  and  medical  sci¬ 
entists,  whose  interest  lies  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  atomic  tools  to  the  quest 
of  new  knowledge  in  their  own  respec¬ 
tive  fields. 

Equipment  Brookhaven  scientists 
are  using  in  their  studies  of  the  atom 
includes  the  cosmotron.  Nothing  like 
the  cosmotron  has  ever  existed  be¬ 


fore.  Its  main  element  is  a  gigantic 
doughnut-shaped  magnet  235  feet  in 
circumference,  and  built  of  Bcthle 
hem  steel.  We  made  the  288  indi¬ 
vidual  blocks  that  compose  the  magnet 
at  our  plant  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and 
shipped  them  to  Brookhaven,  where 
Bethlehem  engineers  put  them  to 
gether  to  form  the  complete  magnet. 

Scientists  at  Brookhaven  are  placing 
great  reliance  on  the  cosmotron  to 
help  them  in  their  task  of  further  un¬ 
locking  the  mysteries  of  the  atom,  and 
in  applying  that  new  knowledge  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind. 
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Cone  Urges  Business 

continued  from  page  24 

At  the  same  session,  John  Mc¬ 
Donald,  board  of  editors.  Fortune 
magazine,  and  author  of  “Strategy 
in  Poker,  War  and  Business,”  said 
that  corporations  are  much  like 
poker  players  who  hold  their  cards 
against  their  vests. 

Mr.  McDonald  conducted  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  59  corporations  manufac¬ 
turing  consumer  products,  and  the 
heads  of  the  organizations  were 
asked  “What  information  do  you 
keep  secret  in  the  interest  of  com¬ 
pany  security.” 

“The  majority,”  he  said,  “an¬ 
swered  research  on  new  products. 
Production  costs  are  next.  The 
breakdown  of  profits  and  sales  of 
an  individual  product  was  third.” 

AMA  member:-  heard  research 
consultant  James  M.  Vicary  of 
New  York  speak  on  the  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  of  selling  and  re¬ 
port  that  psychologists  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  resort  to  methods  form¬ 
erly  tried  only  on  disturbed  men¬ 
tal  patients. 

Specially  devised  to  penetrate 
the  public  subconscious,  these  de¬ 
vices  ferret  out  the  hidden  prej¬ 
udices  and  yearnings  that  wouldn't 
show  up  in  an  ordinary  question 
and  answer  marketing  poll.  In 
psychologists’  jargon  they  are 
“projective  techniques.” 

C 1  i  ff  Samuelson,  advertising 
manager,  grocery  products.  Gen¬ 


eral  Mills,  Inc.,  told  the  AMA  con-  have  a  common  meaning  to  a  se- 
ference  that  a  new  product  on  the  lected  group  of  people  with  a 
market  must  combat  the  toughest  similar  culture,  which  sometimes 
kind  of  competition,  which  is  the  results  in  upper  middle  class  ad- 
habit  of  the  American  people.  vertising  personnel  talking  to  the 
A  new  product,  he  said,  is  upper  middle  class  consumers 
usually  created  for  one  of  the  fol-  with  little  regard  for  other  groups 
lowing  reasons:  (1.)  to  do  a  bet-  to  whom  the  symbols  have  dif- 
ter  job;  (2.)  to  do  the  job  easier;  ferent  meanings. 

(3.)  to  do  the  job  cheaper.  It 


SR6rD  Combines 
Canada  Media 
In  Single  Book 

The  increasing  importance  of 
Canadian  markets  to  national  ad- 
_  ,  vertisers  is  reflected  by  the  launch- 

George  H.  Brown,  professor  of  this  week  of  a  new  month!;, 
must  measure  up  to  one  of  these  marketing.  University  of  Chicago,  publication,  Canorf/un  Media  Bote 
three  factors,  and  if  it  doesnt  it  evaluated  the  discussion  of  media-  Data  to  be  published  by  Stai- 
should  be  reviewed  before  it  is  in-  matics  at  a  session  in  which  Ira  Hard  Rate  &  Data  Service.  Inc. 
troduced,  he  said.  N.  Bix,  director  of  advertising  re-  new 

Mr.  Samuelson  said  marketing  search.  Farm  Journal,  Inc.,  and  voted  exclusively  to  data  on  Cam- 
studies  have  revealed  that  there  is  Stanley  Canter,  associate  director  dian  media.  It  will  include  monthly 
extreme  brand  loyalty  among  of  research,  McCann-Erlckson,  data  on  daily  and  weekend  news- 
younger  housewives,  who  when  Inc.,  took  part.  He  said:  papers,  radio  and  television,  busi- 

they  have  had  success  with  one  “1.  The  incidence  of  readership  ness  publications,  farm  publica- 
particular  product,  will  cling  to  it,  of  many  magazines  is  more  or  less  tions  and  consumer  magazines.  It 
whereas  older  housewives  feel  randomly  distributed  within  a  will  be  the  first  time  data  on  Cani- 
more  secure  in  their  own  skills  and  number  of  segments  in  the  popu-  dian  media  have  been  available  it 


are  more  adventurous  in  trying  lation. 


new  brands  and  new  products. 


“2.  The  proportion  of  the  cir-  basis 


a  single  publication  on  a  monthly 


Until  the  first  publication  of 
Canadian  Media  Rates  &  Data  thii 
information  was  contained  in  the 
respective  monthly  media  publica- 


Editor  &  Publisher  s 
NEW  Chart  Area 

is  designed  to  help  you  when  using  a  box 
address  in  your  CLASSIFIED  ADS! 

YOU  withhold  your  identity  yet  give  an  ap¬ 
proximate  location  of  your  address. 

YOU  can  limit  replies  to  your  keyed  ads  to 
those  definitely  interested  in  your  lo¬ 
cality,  saving  time  and  unnecessary 
correspondence  for  you! 


Dr.  Burleigh  Gardner,  execu-  culation  falling  within  the  seg- 
tive  director  of  Social  Research,  ments  of  the  population  is  approxi- 
Inc.,  Chicago,  said  a  product  de-  mately  the  same  for  a  large  num- 

velops  an  image  in  the  consumer’s  her  of  magazines.  .  .  «  »  n 

mind  and  he  warned  against  ad-  “3.  While  it  is  possible  to  show  tions  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data 
vertising  that  overdoes  in  building  differences  in  the  proportion  of  Service.  ....  ,  ^ 

an  image  that  tightens  and  restricts  the  total  circulation  reaching  any  T'b®  consolidation  of  Canadian 
the  market.  “Watch  for  biases  particular  market  segment,  for  a  t^edia  data  into  a  single  publici- 

that  set  people  apart  in  separate  wide  range  of  magazines  even  I'®**  came  as  the  result  of  the  a- 

groups  because  that  is  not  good  for  these  differences  are  not  as  large  as  desires  of  U.  S. 

national  advertising,”  he  said.  He  might  be  expected.  handling  a  major  portion  ot  tut 

suggested  that  there  be  a  more  “4.  Because  of  these  facts,  it  is  Canadian  billmgs  for  corn- 

concrete,  objective  job  done  in  ad-  possible  to  show  a  relatively  simple  P,’®'?  Canadian  m^ia  data  in  > 

vertising  and  less  implicit  advertis-  relationship  between  the  gross  monthly  publication, 

ing.  combined  circulations  of  a  group  ■ 

Dr.  Gardner  pointed  out  that  in  of  magazines  and  the  degree  of  __  __  -  .  .  . 

advertising  symbols  are  used  that  duplication  that  will  occur,  both  in  N©W  PH  AppOintHlSIltS 

total  and  within  the  various  market  Jjj  KelvinCltor  Stall 

f  A  Detroit,  Mich. — Several! 

1%*^  .conference  marked  Nash-Kelvinator  Corp-1 

anniversary  of  the  or-  public  relations  sta!| 

fn  hnnor  ccremonies  ^  announced  by  F.  Ll 

in  honor  of  the  ocwsion  were  Black,  director  of  public  relations. 

Hn.h«  AMA  "h  a  '  Morgan  J.  O’Connor  has  joined' 

1  ?  president,  and  di-  ^  corporation  as  public  relations 

director  of  the  Nash  Motors  Divi¬ 
sion,  Andrew  F.  Wilson  has  been 
Two  awards  were  presented  at  named  public  relations  director  of 
the  conference.  The  award  for  the  Kelvinator  Division,  and  Rob- 
most  significant  contribution  to  the  ert  C.  Boelio  has  joined  as  as- 
advancement  of  the  science  of  si$tant  public  relations  director  for 
marketing  went  to  Joel  Dean  of  Kelvinator 

New  York  City,  president  of  Joel  ^ext  in  line  to  Mr.  Black  is 
Dean  Associates,  for  his  book  Howard  E.  Hallas,  associate  direc- 
Managerial  Economics  .  A  sec-  of  public  relations  for  the 
ond  award  was  won  jointly  by  corporation  since  1943,  who  super- 
Ralph  Cassady,  Jr.,  and  Wylie  L.  vises  the  department’s  activities. 

University  A.  Conde,  with  the  depart- 

of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  for  nient  since  1945,  is  assistant  to 
their  booklet,  Nature  of  director,  in  charge  of  research 

Competition  in  Gasoline  D  i  s  -  ^^d  publications, 
tributed  at  the  Retail  Level. 


TO  find  help,  sell  equipment,  buy  publica¬ 
tions,  etc.:  Designate  your  chart  area 
in  your  ad  copy. 

TO  find  a  job: 

You  can  state  your  area  preferences  in 
your  ad  copy. 

(For  listings  of  States  and  their 
chart  areas,  please  turn  to  the 
CLASSIFIED  SECTION) 

OR  for  complete  map,  see  issue  of  January  3,  1933. 


John  R.  Pichurski  is  assistant 
Nash  Motors  public  relations  di¬ 
rector.  E.  R.  Moore,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  company’s  Nash 
plant  in  Kenosha,  Wis.,  sinW 
1946,  is  regional  manager  in 
charge  of  public  relations  activities 
in  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Wilson  joined  the  Nash- 
Kelvinator  public  relations  stafi 
four  years  ago.  A  1939  graduate 
of  Notre  Dame,  he  served  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
Evening  News  and  the  Detroit 
bureau  of  United  Press.  Mr.  Bo¬ 
elio  comes  to  Nash-Kelvinator 
after  15  years  with  the  Associated 
Press  in  St.  Louis  and  Detroit. 
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a  momenr,  gim  : 

Pretty  soon  telephone  operators  will  take  over  here  . . .  but 
not  until  these  men  finish  what  they’re  doing. 

For  these  are  Western  Electric  people  .  . .  some  of  our  staff 
of  17,500  installers  . . .  finishing  up  a  new  Western  Electric 
switchboard  for  a  dial  central  office  before  it’s  put  into 
service  by  your  Bell  telephone  company.  This  is  part  of  our 
job  as  the  manufacturing  unit  of  the  Bell  System  .  . . 
helping  to  provide  more  and  better  telephone  service  for 
America.  We’ve  been  doing  it  now  for  over  70  years. 

Today,  in  addition  to  regular  telephone  duties,  we’re  also 
working  directly  for  Uncle  Sam  .  .  .  making  radar  fire 
control  systems  for  guns,  radar  bombing  systems  for  planes, 
electronic  control  and  firing  systems  for  guided  missiles  and 
special  communications  equipment  for  the  Armed  Forces. 
With  us  it’s  full  speed  ahead  on  both  jobs! 


A  UNIT  OF  THE  BELL  SYSTEM 
SINCE  1882 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  10,  1953 
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Need  Statistics  to  Sell 
National  Classified 


By  Daniel  L  Lionel 

CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 


When  ANCAM's  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  gathers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  for  its  mid-year  meet¬ 
ing  in  Dallas  this  weekend,  the 
group  will  be  one  of  the  happiest 
in  the  newspaper  fraternity.  An¬ 
other  year  of  Classified  growth  h'u 
been  chalked  up.  which,  though 
less  spectacular  than  that  of  some 
previous  years,  will  still  represent 
gains  over  record  figures. 

Nestling  among  the  many  items 
on  the  long  agenda  submitted  by 
ANCAM  President  Robert  Witte 
is  one  concerning  “National  Clas¬ 
sified  Expansion."  To  many 
CAMs.  National  Classified  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  iinexploited  fron¬ 
tiers  in  the  Want  Ad  field. 

Information  Essential 

The  very  newness  of  Classified 
as  a  medium  for  certain  types  of 
national  advertising  implies  the 
need  for  research.  Before  space 
buyers  will  venture  client’s  money 
in  a  comparably  untried  and  un¬ 
tested  national  Classified,  they  are 
justified  in  demanding  exhaustive 
information  about  its  scope,  its 
reader  and  dealer  support  as  well 
as  every  possible  clue  to  its  pro¬ 
ductive  potential. 

While  individual  newspapers 
have  developed  considerable  data 
concerning  their  own  Classified 
story,  there  is  little  basis,  as  yet 
for  the  national  advertiser’s  space 
bi%er  to  make  a  comparative  an¬ 
alysis  of  Classified  media.  The 
only  comparative  linage  figures 
available  for  Classified  at  present 
are  gross  Classified  totals.  Since 
there  are  many  examples  of  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  Classified  newspa¬ 
pers  in  a  particular  city  leading 
in  one  or  two  basic  classifications, 
gross  totals  constitute  a  fairly  use¬ 
less  yardstick  for  the  national  ad- 


vcr.i,cr  who  wants  the  paper  with 
the  leading  "merchandise  for  sale" 
classification,  for  example. 

If  information  were  available 
for  each  classification,  measured 
by  an  objective  agency  on  a  net 
linage  and  ad  count  basis,  the  tre¬ 
mendous  job  that  classified  does, 
day  in  and  day  out,  to  move  the 
nation’s  goods  and  services,  could 
be  tied  up  in  a  neat  package  and 
laid  on  the  justifiably  skeptical 
space  buyer’s  desk. 

In  a  few  cities,  this  problem  has 
been  met  by  an  organization 
known  as  Advertising  Linage 
Service,  which  provides  most  New 
York  City  and  Washington.  D.  C. 
newspapers  as  well  as  one  in  Bos¬ 
ton  with  a  daily  Classified  break¬ 
down  of  lines  and  ads  by  classi¬ 
fications.  The  figures  are  compiled 
into  monthly,  quarterly  and  an¬ 
nual  reports,  all  of  which  carry 
a  comparison  with  the  similar 
period  of  the  preceding  year. 

This  organization  measures  ac¬ 
tual  net  classified,  omitting  heads, 
subheads,  streamers,  etc.  Of  great 
significance,  too,  for  the  potential 
national  classified  advertiser,  is 
the  ad  count  it  provides.  No  sales 
point,  in  our  opinion,  is  as  reveal¬ 
ing  of  Classified  reader  traffic  as 
the  number  of  offerings  on  a  given 
classified  page.  Proof  that  most 
of  these  offers  find  takers  lies  in 
the  relatively  stable  volume,  and 
in  what  seems  more  true,  the  in¬ 
creasing  volume  of  Classified  ads. 
Only  results  can  keep  the  cus¬ 
tomers  coming. 

Large  Number  of  Ads 

At  our  request.  Advertising  Lin¬ 
age  Service  compiled  the  linage 
and  ad  counts  of  the  two  leading 
Classified  papers  in  New  York, 
lk)ston  and  Washington  for  the 


(AP) 

Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY . . .  IMPARTIALLY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Byline  of  Dependability 


ShouMcr  high 
panel  brings  Ink 
control  of  upper 
color  cylinders 
to  press  room  floor. 


*ttandard  on  Headliner  presses 

THi  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
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month  of  November,  19.S2.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  small  sample,  only 
six  newspapers,  the  results  are  in¬ 
teresting.  The  papers  carried  32.- 
470  individual  automotive  ads,  for 
example.  There  were  more  than 
32.000  merchandise  for  sale  ads 
and  over  61.000  house  for  sale 
ads.  If  we  apply  the  figures  evolved 
by  a  recent  .-\NCAM  National 
Classified  Committee,  namely  six 
replies  to  the  average  Classified 
ad,  we  can  glean  the  potential 
audience  for  each  classification. 
Certainly,  this  gives  us  a  sounder 
basis  for  saying  to  the  national 
auto  accessory  manufacturer  or 
the  appliance  manufacturer  that 
he  might  well  supplement  his 
newspaper  advertising  budget  to 
reach  this  objectively  measured, 
point  of  sale  market. 

Incidentally,  the  six  newspapers 
in  this  study  carried  over  300.000 
Classified  ads  in  this  30-day  period 
which  included  a  holiday.  The 
reader  traffic  needed  to  support 
that  volume  could  make  a  fine 
jingle  in  any  national  advertiser’s 
cash  register. 

Leadership  Contest 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif).  Times 
reports  that  its  unique  “Classified 
Leadership  Contest”  promotion  is 
being  used  successfully  for  the 
fourth  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to 
get  advertisers  (and  the  general 
public)  actively  interested  in  the 
newspaper’s  top  spot  position  by 
offering  a  big  prize  to  the  one  who 
most  closely  estimates  in  advance 
what  the  Times’  classifie  linage 
lead  over  its  nearest  local  com¬ 
petitor  will  be  for  the  year. 

The  Leadership  Contest  usually 
breaks  in  October.  It  runs  nine 
weeks,  closing  at  least  two  weeks 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  En¬ 
trants  may  make  one  new  estimate 
each  week,  and  the  number  of  en¬ 
tries  usually  runs  between  15,000 
and  25,000.  The  prize  for  the  past 
few  years  has  been  a  new  automo¬ 
bile.  Only  one  prize  is  offered. 

“It’s  amazing  —  the  widespread 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  is  re¬ 
ceived  by  advertisers,  from  the  big 
bosses  on  down  the  line,”  says 
O.  L.  Hurlbert,  Times  CAM. 
“They  phone  in  to  find  out  our 
leadership  figures  month-by-month 
last  year.  Some  of  them  plot 
charts;  in  fact,  our  1950  winner 
turned  out  to  be  a  chart-maker.” 

Weekly  multilithed  bulletins  con¬ 
tain  up-to-date  data  on  its  leader¬ 
ship  together  with  month-by-month 
comparisons  —  these  presented  “to 
help  you  make  an  accurate  esti¬ 
mate.”  The  bulletins  do  a  promo¬ 
tion  job  by  pointing  out  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  leadership. 

Last  year,  the  Times  lead  was 
3,856,753  lines.  The  winner  missed 
a  bull’s-eye  by  only  four  lines,  and 
seven  entrants  came  within  10  of  a 
perfect  estimate. 

Bargain  in  Greetings 
The  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  News  runs  a  classified 
Christmas  greeting  page  in  the 


Dec.  24  issue.  The  page  carries  152 
separate  ads  at  $1  apiece. 

This  year,  William  H.  Totten, 
CAM,  offered  a  holiday  “bargain 
package.”  Each  advertiser  was  of¬ 
fered  a  one-column,  one-inch  ad 
on  the  Christmas  page  for  $1  ora 
combination  of  the  Christmas  ad 
and  a  New  Year’s  ad,  both  for 
$1.85.  All  but  three  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers  on  the  page  took  advantage  I 
of  the  combination  rate.  ! 

The  page  was  set  for  Christma' 
and  only  the  greeting  line  at  the  ■ 
top  of  each  ad  and  the  banner  line 
at  the  top  of  the  page  had  to  be 
reset  for  the  December  31  issue 

Binger  in  New  Orleans 

Harry  G.  Binger  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item.  He  resigned 
recently  as  classi- 
fi  e  d  advertising 
sales  manager  of 
the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  t  o  accept 
the  new  post. 

Previously  he  had 
been  Classi¬ 
fied  advertising 
manager  of  the 
St.  Louis  S  tar- 
Times  and  Day- 
ton  (Ohio)  Journal-Herald 


Binger 


Section  Each  Month 
To  Mark  Centennial 

'Johnstown,  Pa.  —  The  Johns¬ 
town  Tribune  -  Democrat  is  plan- . 
ning  special  sections  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  monthly  as  part  of  tht 
100th  anniversary  observance  of ' 
the  Tribune,  which  is  now  the  eve- ! 
ning  component  of  the  all-day  i 
daily.  These  will  deal  with  prog-  * 
ress  made  locally  over  the  pasi 
century  in  varied  fields. 

Subject  matter  selected  for  the 
12  special  sections  follows:  Janu¬ 
ary,  industry;  February,  transpor¬ 
tation;  March,  builders,  real  estate 
and  finance;  April,  mercantile; 
May,  education;  June,  charities: 
July,  religion;  August,  veterans, 
patriotic,  fraternal  and  labor  or¬ 
ganizations;  September,  volunteer 
fire  companies;  October,  profes¬ 
sions;  November,  recreation  and 
amusements;  December,  review. 

Coincident  with  the  Tribune’s 
lOOth  year,  Walter  W.  Krebs  is 
marking  his  25th  anniversary 
its  publisher.  The  newspaper  has 
had  only  four  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers — James  M.  Swank,  the 
founder;  George  T.  Swank,  An¬ 
derson  H.  Walters,  who  died  in 
1927,  and  Mr,  Krebs. 

■ 

A1  Hill  Honored 

The  16-man  sales  staff  of  Story- 
Brooks  &  Finley,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  held  a  testimonia- 
luncheon  in  New  York  City  Det 
30  in  honor  of  Alfred  Hill. 
publisher  of  the  Chester  (Pa-' 
Times.  Mr.  Hill  was  presented 
with  a  portable  typewriter.  The 
new  publisher  of  the  Times,  Hugh 
Wagnon,  was  one  of  the  guests. 
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A  long  way  to  go!  The  day  when  atomic  energy  will  supply 
heat  and  power  for  homes  and  industry  is  far  in  the  future. 
In  fact,  for  years  to  come,  atomic  energy  plants  will 
be  consumers  of  fuel  rather  than  producers.  For  example. 


?u''- 
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generating  the  electric  power  required  by  the  Ohio  A-bomb 
Project,  alone,  calls  for  better  than  7  million  tons  of  coal 
every  year.  That’s  enough  coal  to  heat  more  than  a  million 
average  homes. 


^  *■•*<*., 


The  famed  Pittsburgh  seam!  The  coal  vein  pictured  here 
is  7)»  feet  from  top  to  bottom— far  thicker  than  the  national 
average.  A  large  percentage  of  the  half  billion  tons  of  coal 
mined  yearly  comes  from  much  thinner  seams  than  this 
one.  But  whether  from  thick  or  thin  seams,  all  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  coal  mined  in  the  U.  S.  in  the  past  100  years  equal 
only  5%  of  present  known  and  recoverable  reserves. 
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Laundries  for  coal.  The  high  degree  of  mechanization  in 
American  mines  has  not  only  speeded  up  mining  operations 
and  made  them  easier,  but  it  has  also  resulted  in  a  greatly 
improved  product.  Today,  modem  push-button  plants  eco¬ 
nomically  wash,  dry,  size  and  specially  “tailor”  coal  for 
many  different  industrial  needs  and  various  types  of  com¬ 
bustion  equipment. 


If  you  have  any  questions  about  coal  or  the  coal  industry,  your  inquiry  to  us  will  receive  prompt  reply. 

BITUMINOUS  COAL  INSTITUTE 

A  Department  of  Notional  Coal  Association 
320  Southern  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  Temuory  10,  1953 
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NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Words  That  Annoy 
Officials  Not  Libelous 


By  Albert  WoodniH  Gray 


A  FEW  WEEKS  ago  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Idaho  sustained  the  dis¬ 
missal  by  the  lower  court  of  two 
libel  actions  against  the  Pocatello 
(Idaho)  State  Journal.  A  news 
story  of  a  county  commissioners’ 
meeting  to  fix  the  amount  of  a 
budget  was,  in  part,  “Taxes  and 
Tempers.  Allen-^ough  Walk-out 
Arouses  Angry  Talk  of  Recall 
Move.  Commission  Chairman, 
George  W.  Allen  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Laura  Gough  walked  from 
the  meeting.” 

These  two  commissioners  claim¬ 
ed  that  they  had  been  damaged  by 
the  quoted  words. 

Standing  in  Society 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
said, 

“A  newspaper  has  the  right  to 
make  fair  comment  on  acts  of 
public  officers  and  report  proceed¬ 
ings  and  actions  taken  by  elective 
officers,  including  county  commis¬ 
sioners  without  subjecting  it  to  pay 
damages  in  libel  suits. 

“In  order  to  be  libelous  in  it¬ 
self,”  continued  the  court,  “the 
defamatory  words  must  be  of  such 
a  nature  that  .  .  .  they  reflect  on 
his  integrity,  his  character  and  his 
good  name  and  standing  in  the 
community  and  tend  to  expose 
him  to  public  hatred,  contempt  or 
disgrace. 

“The  imputation  must  be  one 
which  tends  to  affect  plaintiffs  in 
a  class  of  society  whose  standard 
of  opinion  the  court  can  recognize. 
It  is  not  sufficient  standing  alone 
that  the  language  is  unpleasant  and 
annoying  or  irks  plaintiff  and  sub¬ 
jects  him  to  jests  or  banter  so  as 
to  affect  his  feelings.” 

The  court  referred  to  a  Federal 
Ck)urt  decision  in  a  case  where  a 
newspaper  referred  to  an  “irate 
Congressman.” 

The  Federal  Court  stated: 
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“The  expression  in  an  article  of 
‘irate  Congressman’  in  calling  a 
caucus  to  oppose  the  appointment, 
which  means  moved  by  anger, 
does  not,  as  used  and  accepted  by 
the  public  during  these  irritating 
times,  tend  to  be  injurious  to  the 
one  so  acting,  whether  applied  to 
one  acting  in  public  or  private  life, 
and  especially  so  when  one  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  has  to  be  constantly  deal¬ 
ing  with  unusually  irritating  prob¬ 
lems  which  would  strain  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  Job,  and  because  one  in 
public  life  may  become  provoked 
over  the  application  for  appoint¬ 
ment  of  another  to  a  public  posi¬ 
tion,  does  not  expose  him  to  pub¬ 
lic  disgrace  or  induce  an  evil  opin¬ 
ion  of  him  in  the  minds  of  right 
thinking  people,  so  the  word  ‘irate’ 
when  used  in  the  article  merely 
means  that  the  congressman  was 
moved  by  anger;  that  he  was  pro¬ 
voked,  irritated  and  having  a  sud¬ 
den  strong  displeasure.” 

Newspaper  Peri! 

The  Idaho  Supreme  Court  also 
referred  to  an  action  decided  by 
an  Illinois  court  in  which  the 
Chicago  (111.)  Herald-American 
had  published,  “California  Ameri¬ 
can  Legion  executives  today  had 
taken  off  the  gloves  and  specifi¬ 
cally  named  persons,  publications 
and  organizations  in  a  stinging 
resolution  against  communism  and 
subversive  elements.  Persons 
named  in  the  resolution  as  foster¬ 
ing  subversive  activities  were  Ger¬ 
ald  L.  K.  Smith,  Gerhardt  Eisler, 
Elizabeth  Dilling,  etc.” 

In  its  dismissal  of  the  action 
brought  by  Elizabeth  Dilling  the 
court  said,  “To  give  the  quotation 
the  meaning  alleged  would  be 
straining  the  words  unduly,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  unqualified 
use  of  the  term  ‘subversive’  in  the 
paragraph  naming  plaintiff  and  the 
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use  of  the  phrase,  ‘against  Com-  O.-ii  \A7i11 
munism  and  other  subversive  ele-  OUll  W  111  X  0S| 
ments.’  The  meaning  of  the  words  t>  ■  1  O 

alleged  to  be  libelous  cannot  be  by  DdXlXllH^  OX  XlCtpG 

innuendo  extended  beyond  a  rea-  _ g 

sonable  construction.  Innuendos  vlCtllXlS  JNCIXXIG 
are  not  available  to  impute  libel  to 

an  article  which  in  itself  is  other-  St.  PETERSBimo,  Fla. — A  $100,- 
wise  innocent  ”  000  damage  suit  has  been  filed  is 

The  Idaho  Court  concluded;  Circuit  Court  against  the  5/.  Perert- 
“If  this  class  of  publication  were  Independent,  charging  the  I 

actionable  without  the  plaintiffs  new.spaper  with  printing  the  name  - 


being  required  to  show  injury  or 
damage,  it  could  result  in  un¬ 
limited  number  of  suits  against 
newspapers  or  other  publications 


of  a  woman  involved  in  an  at-  * 
tempted  rape  case.  ■ 

Florida  law  794-03  says:  “No 
person  shall  print  and  publish  or 


for  simply  stating  what  occurred  at  cause  to  be  printed  and  published 


a  public  hearing;  and  newspapers 
would  be  so  bridled  as  never  to 
know  what  articles  could  or  could 
not  be  safely  published.” 

■ 

Dismiss  Newsprint 
Trial  on  Technicality 

Because  the  indictment  of  per¬ 
sons  accused  of  bilking  Japanese 


in  any  newspaper  or  magazine, 
periodical  or  any  other  publication 
in  Florida  the  name  or  identity  of 
any  female  raped  or  upon  whom 
an  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
rape  has  been  committed  or  may 
be  committed.” 

Open  Defiance 

On  the  basis  of  this  law,  the  suit 
was  filed  by  Tampa  Attorneys  Pal 


publishers  through  Whitaker  and 


newsprint  swindles  (E&P,  Nov.  1.  Parkhill  for  the  St.  Petersbui| 
’.52,  page  68)  was  defective,  their  vsoman 

trial  has  been  dismissed.  independent  last  July  11,  in 

.According  to  Lazaar  Henkin,  ^  story  reporting  the  woman’s  t«- 


New  York  attorney  for  Toho 
Busssan  Kaisha,  Ltd.,  plaintiff  in 
a  separate  civil  suit  against  the  de¬ 
fendants  now  pending,  the  defend¬ 
ants  have  been  re-arrested  and  re¬ 
charged. 


timony  at  a  trial  involving  charges 
of  breaking  and  entering  and  at¬ 
tempted  rape,  published  her  name. 
Although  several  Florida  newspa¬ 
pers  have  purposely  flaunted  the 
law  in  an  attempt  to  bring  on  a 


The  case,  originally  set  for  suit  which  would  test  its  constitu- 
hearing  last  May  8  and  subse-  tjonality,  jurists  here  said  this  is  the 
qucntly  put  over  a  nurnber  of  first  actual  suit  to  be  filed.  Timt 
limes  throughout  the  year,  involves  magazine,  which  printed  the  name 
executives  of  Trans-America  In-  of  the  woman  involved  in  the  fa- 


dustries.  New  York  City, 


mous  Groveland  Rape  Case,  was 


North  Woods  Paper  Co.,  Portland,  sued  by  her  but  no  suit  was  filed 
Me.  against  papers  in  Orlando,  which 

■  also  used  her  name. 


Chicago  News  Hits 
TV  Holiday  Fare 

Chicago — With  an  eight-column 
substreamer  and  four  pictures 


Unique  Question 
The  suit  against  the  Independent 
posed  a  unique  question; 

Would  newspapers  reporting  the 


across  the  front  page,  the  Chicago  in  news  stori«  or  listing  the 
Daily  News  hit  television’s  holiday  filing  of  the  suit  in  vital  statistia 
fare  for  kids.  columns  also  be  liable  to  action  if 

“It’s  murder,”  said  the  Daily  they  published  the  woman  s  name? 
News,  citing  77  “killings”  in  four  I'he  Independent  did  not  use  the 
days,  starting  Christmas  and  end-  story  of  the  suit.  The 
ing  Sunday.  Jack  Mabley,  Daily  Times  reported  its  filing  brt 

News  TV  columnist,  reported  see-  ti'n  not  name  the  woman  nor  iM 
ing  53  shootings,  seven  kidnapings  naan  charged  with  the  attempted 
and  30  gunfights,  all  adding  up  to  a  attorneys, 

“juvenile  blood  bath”  via  TV.  ^he  Times  also  deleted  the  suit 
^  from  Its  court  record  column. 

_  .  _  The  woman  charged  publication 

Election  Coverage  of  her  name  not  only  violated  the 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. — In  a  full-  state  law  but  caused  her  “much  hu- 
page  “house  ad.”  the  Daily  Trib-  miliation,  loss  of  work,  constant 
line  reported  to  readers  Dec.  23  ridicule,”  and  that  “her  peace  of 
on  its  presidential  election  news  mind  has  been  disturbed.” 
coverage:  Republicans,  2,482  ■ 

inches;  Democrats,  2,255  inches; 

general  election  information,  2,-  Weekly  Pays  bonUS 
175  inches.  Charlestown,  W,  Va.  —  Eacn 


“juvenile  blood  bath”  via  TV. 


Election  Coverage 


Ingrid  Sues  for  Cent 


Weekly  Pays  Bonus 

Charlestown,  W,  Va.  —  Each 
employe  of  the  weekly  Spirit  of 
Jefferson  Advocate  received  * 
Christmas  bonus  of  10  per  cent  of 


Rome — Actress  Ingrid  Bergman  his  earnings  for  the  past  six  months 
is  suing  the  Stockholm  Aftonbladet  a  smaller  bonus  having  been  paM 
for  10  lire  (one  cent  U.S.)  for  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Mr. 
publishing  an  interview  with  her  and  Mrs.  Ralph  N.  Dorsey  weit 
by  its  Rome  correspondent,  Bigi  hosts  at  dinner  when  T,  D.  Webster 
Rybrant,  as  an  article  written  by  and  Brown  Rissler  were  honored 
her.  for  long  service. 
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For  LENT— the  *M  best  seller 
from  coast 
to  coast! 


y^aiely  —  perhaps  once  in  a 
generation  —  comes  THE  feature 
that  makes  immediate  and 
exciting  the  dramatic  conflict 
behind  the  founding  of  the 
Christian  religion  .  .  . 

For  readers  of  yesterday  that  book  was 

BEN  HUB  QUO  VADIS  THE  ROBE 

For  newspaper  readers  today,  it  is  this 
superbly  told  story  of  the  Cup  of  the 
Last  Supper  .  .  . 


THE  BIGGEST  RELIGIOUS  BEST  SELLER  SINCE  THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD 


OUTSTANDING  .  .  .  different  and  original.”  — N.  Y.  Times.  “A  tremendous  canvas 
filled  with  warm  color  and  life.”— Chicago  Tribune.  “No  novel  since  The  Robe 
approaches  The  Silver  Chalice  in  distinction  of  true  greatness.”— Christian  Herald. 
“It  will  make  real,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  for  thousands  of  readers,  the  world  of  the 
New  Testament.”- Los  Angeles  Times. 


30  INSTALLMENTS,  each  1500  WORDS -ILLUSTRATIONS -RELEASE  Feb.  18th 
Phone  or  wire  collect  for  territory  still  available 


BILL  BERGER.  Mgr..  575  Madison  Ave.,  N.  Y.  22,  MU.  8-5300 
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PRESS  CLUB 

Greater  L  A. 
Club  Prospers 
In  Sixth  Year 

(One  of  a  series) 

By  Frederic  C.  Coonradt 

Los  Angeles — The  Greater  Los 
Angeles  Press  Club  is  now  well 
into  its  sixth  year  of  life.  It’s  mem¬ 
bership  has  reached  1.500.  And. 
most  important,  it’s  at  last  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  black. 

“We  think  this  is  finally  the  real 
beginning  of  the  Press  Club,”  says 
John  Rose,  former  Examiner  po¬ 
lice  reporter  and  club  chairman. 
But  it  was  not  so  long  ago  that 
Press  Club  critics  were  talking  of 
the  end,  not  the  beginning. 

Talk  of  Building 

.\s  with  many  private  clubs  in 
California,  a  new  state  law  three 
years  ago  pulled  the  financial 
props  from  under  the  Press  Club. 
The  law  provided  automatic  re¬ 
vocation  of  the  liquor  license  at 
any  spot  found  to  be  operating 
slot  machines. 

Last  Fall,  after  a  three  year  fight 
against  $2,000  and  $3,000  monthly- 
deficits,  the  accounts  edged  into 
the  black  and  the  books  showed  a 
“net  worth”  of  nearly  $25,000,  in¬ 
cluding  a  still-remaining  nest  egg 
of  $15,000  in  government  bonds. 
As  a  result,  talk  of  building  a 
Press  Club  building  is  again  being 
heard. 

Pending  the  fulfillment  of  that 
dream,  the  Greater  Los  Angeles 
Press  Club  is  housed  in  modest 
quarters  in  the  swank  Ambassador 
Hotel  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
nearest  newspaper.  The  club  rooms 
consist  of  a  bar,  a  lounge  and  a 
small  dining  room.  For  big  af¬ 
fairs  the  club  rents  one  of  the 
hotels  large  public  rooms  and 
takes  its  own  bar  with  it. 

Being  out  of  the  downtown  area 
has  not  hurt  the  club,  as  many 
feared,  Mr.  Rose  says. 

“We  used  to  get  lots  of  people 
who  dropped  in  to  sample  the  free 
lunch,  but  they  never  went  near 
the  bar,”  he  says.  Until  a  year 
and  a  half  ago  the  club  was  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  third  floor  of  a  third 
string  hotel  in  downtown  Los  An¬ 
geles. 

“Now  we’re  operating  on  a 
higher  level  and  we  get  better  at¬ 
tendance  at  our  parties  and  more 
members  drop  in  in  the  evening 
with  guests.” 

Parties  Build  Profits 

The  parties,  held  every  other 
Saturday  night  and  usually  fea¬ 
turing  top  flight  entertainment 
from  Hollywood,  are  the  chief  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  club  and  one  of  its 
greatest  sources  of  profit. 

“One  of  the  troubles  is,  though, 
that  if  the  entertainer  billed  isn’t 
an  absolutely  top  name  nobody 
living  here  right  around  Holly¬ 
wood  will  come  to  the  party,”  Mr. 


Rose  observes.  “Maybe  in  other 
clubs  some  contract  movie  player, 
TV  singer  or  horse  opera  star 
would  go  but  not  here.” 

Not  that  cowboy  actors  haven’t 
appeared  for  the  club.  Roy  Rogers 
and  his  horse.  Trigger,  were  the 
stars  of  a  Christmas  party  for 
children  of  club  members,  put  on 
at  Ciro’s,  Sunset  strip  night  club. 

The  club  also  goes  in  heavily 
for  charity  promotions.  A  year 
ago  it  sponsored  a  telethon  drive 
for  The  City  of  Hope,  cancer  sani- 
torium.  and  netted  $165,000.  It  is 
indicated  that  the  1952  City  of 
Hope  drive  will  net  about  $200.- 
000.  It  has  also  helped  raiso 
money  for  the  local  Children’s 
Hospital  and  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Orphanage. 

‘8 -Bair  Luncheons 

Currently  in  abeyance  but  due 
to  be  revived  soon  are  the  club’s 
periodic  “8-BaH”  lunches  and  din¬ 
ners  at  which  famous  and  con¬ 
troversial  figures  speak  off  the 
record  and  answer  newsmen’s 
questions. 

Most  famous  of  these  was  the 
pre-campaign  appearance  in  1948 
of  President  Truman.  Because  Mr. 
Truman  wanted  to  avoid  appear¬ 
ing  to  take  sides  in  a  bitter  feud 
in  the  local  Democratic  party,  he 
made  his  only  local  public  appear¬ 
ance  before  the  Press  Club. 

The  President’s  appearance  pro¬ 
vided  the  shot  in  the  arm  the  year- 
old  club  needed.  It  was  founded 
June  13,  1947  with  375  active 
members  and  41  associate  mem¬ 
bers  who  paid  $250  in  initiation 
fees  for  the  privilege  of  consorting 
with  newsmen. 

Membership  immediately  jump¬ 
ed  after  the  President  made  the 
enterprise  respectable  and  mem¬ 
bership  has  steadily  increased 
since,  helped  along  the  same  year 
by  the  vote  of  the  membership  to 
include  women  as  active,  voting 
members. 

241  .\ssociate  Members 

Currently  the  club  has  about 
900  active  members  in  three  cate¬ 
gories  who  pay  $10  a  year  dues. 
Voting  members  are  fulltime  em¬ 
ployes  in  news  departments  of 
newspapers  of  general  circulation, 
radio  stations  and  television  sta¬ 
tions.  Non  voting  actives  are  edi¬ 
torial  employes  on  trade  publica¬ 
tions  and  non-editorial  newspaper 
employes  admitted  by  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Former  newspapermen  and 
former  radio  and  TV  newsmen  are 
associate  members  and  pay  an  ini¬ 
tiation  fee  of  $50  and  $20  a  year 
dues.  There  are  241  of  these. 

Associate  members,  of  which 
-Ihere  are  274,  pay  a  $100  initia¬ 
tion  fee  and  $20  annual  dues.  This 
membership  consists  largely  of 
civic  figures  of  varying  promi¬ 
nence  with  attorneys  and  politi¬ 
cians  in  the  majority. 

Other  current  officers  of  the 
club  are  Gene  Handshaker,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  vice  chairman;  Joe 
Santley,  Examiner,  secretary;  Har¬ 
old  W.  Walsh,  Times,  treasurer. 


Ray  Erwin's 
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COMMANDER  Wendell  PHILLIPS  Dodge,  who  recently  was  for  eight 
years  editor  of  the  professional  journal  Marine  News,  and  who 
often  met  ship  news  reporters,  who  revere  him,  has  been  made  editor 
of  The  Log  of  the  Circumnavigators  Club.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
men  living  today  who  circumnavigated  the  world  aboard  a  “square- 
rigger,”  the  full-rigged  sailing  ship  Alexander  Gibson,  taking  two  full 
years,  including  “rounding”  Cape  Horn.  Commander  Dodge  also  was 
an  explorer  on  important  expeditions  in  the  Near  East  and  Middle 
East.  .  .  .  Helen  Delich,  marine  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Christmas 
cards  that  her  TV  program,  “The  Port  that  Built  a  City,”  is  eiitering  its 
second  year  and  other  ports  are  making  inquiries.  j 

Frank  Aston  had  a  good  piece  in  Scripps-Howard  News  about  Car! 
Victor  Little,  triple-role  man  on  the  Houston  Press  (six-day  columnis! 
called  “By  The  Way,”  Friday  book  reviewer,  and  daily  editor  of  the 
editorial  page).  ...  A  quote  from  Aston:  “He  has  shaken  the  hand 
that  most  older  reporters  have  shaken,  the  one  that  signed  the  treaty, 
beat  the  champ,  wrote  the  best  seller,  tossed  the  winning  pass,  directs 
the  hit,  robbed  the  bank,  fiddled  Paganini,  choked  the  blonde — in  short  ; 
he  has  met  every  model  of  celebrity  from  Wichita  to  the  Rhine.  And  i 
back  again.”  .  .  .  Met  William  Mapel,  president  of  the  Publishers’  As 
sociation  of  New  York  City,  and  Irving  S.  Taubkin,  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment,  New  York  Times,  separately  on  the  street  and  they  volunteerel 
they  are  regular  Clippings  scanners,  bless  ’em  both.  .  .  .  W.  R.  ( Bill) 
Pratt.  Wollaston,  Mass.,  from  a  hobby  that  began  in  1930,  has  de-  i 
veloped  his  News  Clippings  Research  Bureau  with  a  library  comparabk 
to  a  metropolitan  daily  newspaper.  His  particular  pride  is  a  file  on 
President-elect  Eisenhower  dating  back  to  about  1939  as  part  of  his 
work  of  preserving  today’s  news  for  tomorrow’s  history.  .  .  .  The  Brush- 
Moore  Typocycle  illustrated  how  editors  and  reporters  violate  typing 
teachers’  techniques  by  being  index-finger-only  advocates,  recline-as-  ' 
much-as-possible  artists,  hit-and-miss  specialists,  stretch-and-strain  en¬ 
thusiasts  and  assume  any  position  but  the  according-to-Hoyle  one. 

★  ★  ★ 


Typical  Typos 

Hundreds  of  contributions  submitted  from  all  over  the  country  for 
the  Short  Takes  feature  of  E  &  P  (Page  2  each  week)  reveal  that  cer¬ 
tain  typographical  error  patterns  recur  widely  and  wantonly  and  re¬ 
peatedly  in  worst  etaoinshrdiu  fashion. 

Most  commonplace  mistakes  in  newspapers  include: 


Sin  for  son. 

Cuties  for  duties. 
Bride  for  bridge. 
Bridge  for  bride. 
Fiend  for  friend. 
Plague  for  plaque. 
Wench  for  winch 


Winch  for  wench. 

Metal  for  medal. 

Bother  for  brother. 

I.oving  for  living. 

Desire  for  reside. 
Moneynioon  for  honeymoon. 
I'ninfomied  for  uniformed. 


★  ★  ★ 


Anthem  to  Interdependence 

This  rewrite  of  an  old  song  was  pven  by  Fred  Yeates,  publicity 
director.  Bank  of  America,  in  addressing  the  California  Press  Associt- 
tion.  San  Francisco,  on  Dec.  5: 

As  the  papers  need  subscribers. 

As  the  hanks  need  dough  when  due 
They  both  should  sing  in  harmony 
'That’s  how  we  need  you!’ 

•k  -k  it 

By-line:  U.  S.  Mail 

Vlaud  O’Bryan.  New  Orleans: 

“I  enjoy  your  Clippings  Column.  Since  1935  I’ve  been  writing  two 
columns  a  day,  one  in  the  Times-Picayune,  the  other  in  the  Ne*^ 
Orleans  States.  A  lot  of  luck  and  success  to  you.  This  columning  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  great  game  and  I  hope  you  enjoy  it  thoroughly.” 

Sid  Feder,  former  AP  sports  writer  and  now  editor  of  Baseball 
Magazine: 

“Under  its  new  policy  the  magazine  is  increasing  its  size  from  48  to 
64  pages  and  presents  articles  by  the  most  widely  known  baseball  wnt- 
ers  in  the  country,  including  Dan  Daniel.  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun;  John  Drebinger,  New  York  Times:  Bob  Broeg,  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch;  Tom  Swope,  Cincinnati  Post;  Ed  Burns,  Chicago  Tribune^ 
Jerry  Nason,  Boston  Globe,  Stan  Baumgartner,  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
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Prejudiced  reports  of  the  Maryland 
road  test  have  given  the  press  and 
the  public  a  distorted  picture.  In  the 
interests  of  accurate* reporting  and 
highway  improvement,  here  are  facts 
that  cannot  be  ignored: 

The  Maryland  road  test  was  a 
research  project  conducted  in  the 
interests  of  better  roads.  Findings 
were  intended  to  act  as  a  guide 
for  the  construction  of  roads  bet¬ 
ter  able  to  take  care  of  today’s 
traffic  needs. 

But  in  the  hands  of  prejudiced 
outside  interests — people  preju¬ 
diced  against  the  trucking  indus¬ 
try,  the  entire  objective  of  the 
test  was  obscured  and  distorted. 
In  these  prejudiced  unofficial  utter¬ 
ances  the  Maryland  road  test  be¬ 
came  a  case  against  the  trucking 
industry. 

How  to  get  the  facts — The  facts 
concerning  the  test  are  clear  and 


are  readily  available  from  the 
official  report,  "Final  Report  on 
Road  Test  One — MD.”  They  can 
be  summed  up  in  three  main 
points.  (1)  Concrete  pavements 
laid  on  suitable  subgrade  are  strong 
enough  to  carry  axle  loads  far 
heavier  than  permitted  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  (2)  Concrete 
pavements  laid  on  unsuitable  sub¬ 
grade  can  carry  the  highest  axle 
loads  legal  in  any  state  as  long  as 
the  subgrade  support  is  maintained 
by  ordinary  highway  maintenance 
practices.  (This  type  of  mainte¬ 
nance  was  withheld  during  the 
test.)  (3)  The  test  road  was  not  a 
typical  road.  The  subgrade  soil  in 
those  sections  where  cracking  de¬ 
veloped  was  a  local  variety  of  clay 
and  the  pavement  itself  was  of 
unorthodox  double-parabolic 
cross-section  design. 

The  trucking  industry  as  a  vital 


part  of  the  nation’s  transportation 
system  and  as  payer  of  one-third 
of  all  motor  vehicle  taxes  is  vitally 
interested  in  the  Maryland  road 
test  and  other  similar  tests  now 
being  conducted.  It  cannot  sit  by 
and  let  the  findings  of  these 
tests  be  distorted  by  prejudiced 
interests  and  used  against  it. 

The  Maryland  road  test  was  a 
test  of  roads.  From  it  can  come 
much  good  in  the  form  of  im¬ 
provement  in  highway  design, 
construction  and  repair.  This 
good  can  be  accomplished  if  the 
facts  concerning  the  test  are  given 
currency.  Anyone  can  get  those 
facts  by  reading  the  Highway 
Research  Board’s  complete  report 
with  an  unprejudiced  eye. 

JOHN  V.  LAWRENCE 

Managing  Director, 
American  Trucking  Associations 
Washington  6,  D.C. 


American  Trucking  Industry 
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ANTI-TRUST  SUIT 

MANY  months  ago  when  the  Department 
of  Justice  subpoenaed  the  records  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  we  classified  it  as  a  “fishing 
expedition.” 

A  reading  of  the  indictment  brought  this 
week  against  the  Star  charging  violation  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act  confirms  that 
statement.  Both  the  indictment  and  the  civil 
suit  brought  at  the  same  time  are  couched 
in  language  of  vague  generalities  and  the 
government  lawyers  have  resorted  even  to 
citing  a  practice  abandoned  15  years  ago  by 
the  Star’s  radio  station  to  support  their  con¬ 
tentions. 

Roy  Roberts,  president  of  the  Star,  has 
called  it  an  “inquisition”  and,  after  reading 
his  statement,  one  is  inclined  to  agree  with 
him.  But  the  whole  case  is  fraught  with 
dangers  for  the  future  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  country. 

This  case  falls  into  a  pattern  of  action 
started  against  the  nation’s  newspap>ers  by 
the  Truman  Administration  a  few  years  ago. 
First  came  the  anti-trust  action  against  the 
Lorain  (Ohio)  Journal  which  was  found 
guilty  of  discriminating  against  advertisers 
who  used  a  competing  medium.  The  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  won  its  case,  followed 
by  a  consent  decree  from  the  Mansfield 
(Ohio)  News-Journal  which  had  been  doing 
the  same  thing.  The  government  had  estab¬ 
lished  its  precedent  for  telling  newspapers 
what  they  could  and  could  not  do  in  dealing 
with  advertisers. 

The  next  step  for  the  government  was  to 
attack  newspaper  rate  practices  and  the  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune  was  the  guinea  pig 
accused  of  violating  the  anti-trust  laws  by 
charging  a  forced  combination  advertising 
rate  for  space  in  both  morning  and  evening 
papers.  The  government  won  the  case  and  it 
is  now  being  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Now,  the  Department  of  Justice  is  appar¬ 
ently  trying  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  New 
Orleans  decision.  The  Star’s  situation  is 
slightly  different  than  the  Times-Picayune. 
While  it  has  a  combination  advertising  rate 
for  its  morning  and  evening  editions  and  the 
two  editions  have  different  names,  they  are 
sold  as  a  package,  not  separately,  to  sub¬ 
scribers  as  one  paper.  Also,  in  contrast  to 
New  Orleans,  there  is  no  local  opposition 
which  claims  it  has  been  injured  by  this  com¬ 
petition. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
attacking  local  advertising  rate  practices,  par¬ 
ticularly  volume  and  frequency  discounts  and 
possibly  the  local-national  differential,  al¬ 
though  the  indictment  is  not  clear  on  this 
latter  point.  In  its  attempt  to  monopolize, 
the  indictment  charges  the  Star  is  guilty 
because  it  “offers  the  lowest  rates  on  de¬ 
fendants’  rate  cards  for  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  on  condition  that  advertisers  (1)  con¬ 
tract  to  advertise  and  advertise  in  various 
combinations  of  defendants’  newspapers,  and 
(2)  contract  to  place  and  place  a  minimum 
number  of  lines  in  every  issue  of  each  such 
newspaper  in  the  selected  combination.” 

In  its  civil  suit  against  the  Star,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  says  it  is  seeking  “to  restore  com¬ 
petitive  practices.”  In  our  opinion  the  past 
and  present  actions  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  will  do  more  to  injure  existing  news¬ 
papers  than  they  will  to  restore  any  com¬ 
petition. 


EDITORIAL 


For  by  thy  words  thou  shall  be  justified, 
and  by  thy  words  thou  shall  be  condemned. 
— Matthew,  XII;  37. 


MERCHANDISING 

DON’T  hide  your  light  under  a  bushel 
basket,  Mr.  Newspaper  Advertising  Sales¬ 
man. 

For  years  you  have  given  national  adver¬ 
tisers  a  type  of  merchandising  service  which 
no  other  medium  can  match.  And  now  most 
of  you  are  letting  other  media  steal  the  ball 
and  run  with  it. 

Quite  suddenly,  “merchandising”  has  be¬ 
come  an  important  word  in  advertising. 
Broadcasters  and  magazine  publishers  have 
awakened  to  the  magic  of  the  word  and  are 
loudly  publicizing  their  brands  of  what  they 
call  merchandising.  Some  advertisers  have 
fallen  for  it. 

But  many  newspapers  seem  reluctant  to 
shout  about  their  own  unparallelled  service. 

The  Newspaper  .Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  has  been  aware  of  the  problem  for 
some  time  and  is  trying  to  do  something 
about  it.  NAEA  has  completed  a  compre¬ 
hensive  survey  of  newspaper  merchandising 
services  but  it  was  done  anonymously  to  in¬ 
sure  the  widest  possible  return  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire. 

Among  the  exceptions  are  the  37  news¬ 
papers  that  cooperated  in  publishing  a  check 
list  of  their  services  in  trade  paper  paid  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  trying  to  help  the 
newspapers  to  help  themselves  by  publishing 
a  check  list  of  merchandising  services  offered 
by  420  newspapers  in  over-50,000  population 
cities.  The  list  was  compiled  by  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Sons  in  Philadelphia  and  will  be  published 
in  the  forthcoming  E&P  International  Year 
Book  as  a  public  service. 

As  an  example  of  the  competition  news¬ 
papers  are  up  against,  a  large  radio-TV  net¬ 
work  recently  offered  a  merchandising  serv¬ 
ice  “tailor-made  to  your  individual  needs.  .  .  . 
It  is  planned  at  local  market  levels.  Twelve 
district  merchandising  managers — operating 
in  the  field — and  all  cooperating  affiliated 
stations  are  your  local  agents,  to  merchan¬ 
dise  your  campaign,”  it  was  announced. 

In  contrast  to  approximately  200  stations, 
acting  as  agents  over  which  there  will  be 
little  control,  newspapers  can  offer  more  than 
1500  cities  in  which  local  conditions  will  be 
understood  better  than  they  could  be  by  12 
district  managers — and  an  advertiser  doesn’t 
have  to  buy  the  network  or  any  part  of  it  to 
qualify  for  the  service.  He  can  select  the 
cities  where  he  needs  the  work  done. 

Newspapers  have  got  something  to  shout 
about  and  they  ought  to  be  shouting  rather 
than  letting  the  glamor-media  promote  a 
service  they  can’t  deliver  half  as  efficiently 
as  newspapers  can. 


TELL  YOUR  STORY 

NO  LESS  an  authority  than  Fairfax  M. 

Cone,  president  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing,  advertising  agency,  has  urged  U.  S.  busi¬ 
ness  firms  to  tell  their  story  to  the  public 
in  paid  advertising  space. 

Businessmen  have  fallen  into  disfavor  over 
the  last  20  years,  he  said,  because  nobody 
was  telling  their  side  of  the  story  to  the 
public  while  they  were  under  constant  attack 
from  politicians.  Business  should  sell  its 
ideas  to  consumers  through  the  use  of  paid 
space  rather  than  through  propaganda,  he 
continued.  The  approach  should  be  similar 
to  that  used  in  selling  products  while  main¬ 
taining  the  highest  degree  of  integrity. 

We  agree  with  him — it  is  right  in  line  with 
what  E&P  has  been  advocating  for  more 
than  a  decade.  There  have  been  a  few  out¬ 
standing  examples  of  business  firms  or  indus¬ 
tries  carrying  on  extensive  public  relations 
campaigns  in  paid  space  in  the  last  10  years, 
but  the  volume  has  been  small  and  spotty. 

It  appears  there  might  be  a  more  favor¬ 
able  climate  for  business  under  the  first  new 
government  administration  in  20  years.  Busi¬ 
ness  can  help  itself  get  out  of  the  dog  house 
by  selling  itself  again  as  well  as  its  products. 

SECRET  PAPERS 

THE  ridiculous  lengths  to  which  secrecy  can 
be  carried  in  our  government  was  re¬ 
vealed  in  a  brief  item  last  week  (E&P,  Jan. 
3,  page  6)  about  a  report  of  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

A  transcript  of  a  secret  hearing  before  a 
subcommittee  headed  by  Senator  Herbert  R. 
O’Conor  of  Maryland  gave  detailed  descrip¬ 
tion  of  hospitals  in  Korea — location  and  fa¬ 
cilities — among  other  things. 

It  was  handed  out  to  the  press  with  re¬ 
porters  of  U.  S.  newspapers  admonished  not 
to  use  parts  which  had  been  blue-penciled. 
Representatives  of  Tass  also  received  copies, 
and  we  won’t  bother  to  ask  the  foolish  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  they  transmitted  the 
“deleted”  information  to  Moscow. 

Apparently  our  own  reporters  abided  by 
the  request  for  secrecy. 

What  we  would  like  to  know  is:  Why  is 
it  all  right  for  the  citizens  of  Russia  and/or 
the  denizens  of  the  Kremlin  to  have  informa¬ 
tion  that  is  being  kept  from  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States? 

NEWS  CONFERENCES 

AN  American-style  news  conference  on  ship¬ 
board  welcoming  a  visiting  dignitary  is 
bound  to  impress  a  newspaperman  from  an¬ 
other  country  unfavorably  if  he  has  never 
seen  one  before.  That’s  the  way  it  was  with 
Peter  Webb,  United  Press  correspondent  who 
accompanied  Winston  Churchill. 

We  make  no  apologies  for  the  eagerness 
and  enthusiasm  with  which  our  reporters  and 
photographers  pursue  their  assignments. 
Shipboard  reporting  is  a  trying  job  under 
difficult  circumstances  complicated  in  ratio 
to  the  importance  of  the  person  being  inter¬ 
viewed. 

Mr.  Webb  was  not  overly  critical  and  ad¬ 
mitted  Mr.  Churchill  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
experience.  We  suggest  he  attend  a  few 
more  press  conferences  here  conducted  under 
better  conditions  to  see  for  himself  that  the 
shipboard  interview  is  not  typical. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Benjamin  F.  Carpenter,  Jr., 
who  served  as  editor  of  the  White¬ 
hall  (N,  Y.)  Times  from  1932  to 
1942,  has  been  reappointed  to  that 
position,  succeeding  James  E. 
Roche,  who  has  been  named  co¬ 
publisher.  John  Motley  has  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  editor. 

«  «  « 

Ed  Laubengayer,  wire  editor 
of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal  for  five  years,  has  become  edi¬ 
tor  and  manager  of  the  Santa 
Maria  (Calif.)  Daily  Times,  re¬ 
lieving  Stanley  Stauffer,  who 
returns  to  Topeka  to  assist  his 
father,  Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  in  gen¬ 
eral  management  of  Stauffer  Pub¬ 
lications.  Don  Ridgeway  [has 
been  named  wire  editor  of  the 
State  Journal. 

*  *  * 

H.  L.  Straight,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  H.  F.  Gates,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun,  have  been  elected  directors 
of  the  Sun  Publishing  Co.,  Ltd. 

* 

Herman  Roe,  veteran  editor  of 
the  Northfield  (Minn.)  News,  has 
relinquished  his  duties  to  Thomas 
Letch.  Mr.  Roe  will  continue  as 
publisher.  The  retiring  editor  is 
a  past  president  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  and  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Editorial  Association.  He 
has  served  as  editor  of  the  News 
since  1910. 

*  *  * 

Theodore  Cannon,  associate 
editor  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News-Salt  Lake 
Telegram,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Utah  Headliners  chap¬ 
ter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

«  *  * 

Lord  Iliffe,  publisher  of  the 
Birmingham  (England)  Post  and 
other  British  newspapers,  arrived 
Ian.  5  for  a  visit  in  the  U.  S.  on 
the  Cunard  liner  Queen  Mary. 
Other  passengers  included  Charles 
Foley,  foreign  editor  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Express,  and  Ralph 
Champion,  feature  writer  for  the 
Sunday  Pictorial  (London), 

On  the  Business  Side 

Carl  Woolf,  former  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Anadarko 
(Okla.)  Daily  News,  has  rejoined 
the  newspaper  as  salesman,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Charles  Cooper,  who 
has  been  appointed  editor  of  the 
Temple  (Okla.)  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Earl  V,  Hord,  business  man¬ 
ager  and  advertising  director  of 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Courier,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  national  Negro  weekly. 

•  *  * 

John  H.  Reukauf,  formerly  in 
the  advertising  department  of  the 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  has 
been  appointed  national  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.,  Press-Union  newspapers. 


John  Crane  has  been  named 
assistant  manager.  Pacific  Coast 
Plans  Department,  Hears!  Adver¬ 
tising  Service.  San  Francisco.  He 
formerly  was  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle’s  promotion  department. 

*  «  * 

George  Carter  has  been  named 
business  manager  of  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Press  to  succeed  James 
Foltz,  Jr.,  who 
has  been  on  ^ 
leave  of  absence 
for  the  past  six 
months  because 
of  ill  health.  Mr. 

Carter  is  a  na¬ 
tive  Ohioan.  He 
went  to  work 
after  college  at 
the  Akron  Times 
Press  (Scripps- 
Howard)  and  Carter 
from  there  went 

to  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press. 

*  «  * 

John  Lackey  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the  Roa¬ 
noke  Rapids  (N.  C.)  Daily  Her¬ 
ald.  For  many  years  a  J.  C.  Pen¬ 
ney  Stores  employe  and  recently 
operator  of  a  Roanoke  Rapids 
bakery,  he  succeeds  C.  L.  Hath¬ 
away,  who  resigned  to  become 
advertising  manager  of  the  Pidaski 
(Va.)  Southwest  Times. 

«  *  * 

William  P.  Bltrke,  a  member 
of  the  New  York  Times  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  for  1 1  years,  has  been 
appointed  New  England  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Times  with 
headquarters  in  Boston.  For  the 
past  seven  years  he  has  been  on 
the  Chicago  advertising  staff  of 
the  Times.  He  succeeds  J.  Edgar 
Pool,  resigned. 

* 

George  N.  Scheid,  director  of 
advertising,  Tarentum  (Pa.)  Val¬ 
ley  Daily  News,  and  Clarence 
Hess,  advertising  director,  Tama- 
qua  (Pa.)  Courier,  have  been  ini¬ 
tiated  into  the  Penn  State  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  Chapter  of  Alpha 
Delta  Sigma,  national  professional 
advertising  fraternity. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  Katie  Williams  has  re¬ 
signed  as  head  of  the  bookkeep¬ 
ing  department  of  the  Roanoke 
Rapids  (N.  C.)  Daily  Herald. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  M.  Luers,  an  employe 
since  1938,  has  been  assigned  to 
direct  advertising  and  public  re¬ 
lations  promotional  activities  for 
the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times. 

*  «  * 

William  J.  Reilly,  formerly 

with  the  promotion  staff  of  the 
American  Weekly,  has  joined  the 
sales  staff  of  that  organization. 

Before  his  association  with  the 
American  Weekly,  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sales  and  promotion 
departments  of  Macfadden  Publi¬ 
cations. 

*  *  * 

Allan  Buttrick  Rogers,  assis¬ 
tant  treasurer  of  the  Eagle-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.,  publishers  of  the 
Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune, 


was  married  Jan.  5  to  Joyce  De¬ 
mers. 

*  «  * 

Edward  W.  Pace,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  nation¬ 
al  advert  ising 
manager  of  the 
Camden  (N.  J.) 

Courier-Post.  He 
has  been  with  the 
national  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of 
the  Courier  -  Post 
for  20  years,  and, 
since  November, 

1951,  has  served 
as  food  advertis¬ 
ing  manager. 


Pace 


Mrs.  Thelma  Whitby  has  been 
named  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Roanoke  Rapids  (N. 
C.)  Daily  Herald,  succeeding 
Yates  Brown. 

In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

Joseph  W.  Lee  has  resigned  as 
editor  of  the  editorial  page  of  the 
Topeka  (Kan.)  State  Journal  to 
loin  the  staff  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  in  New  York. 

«  «  « 

.Matt  Otte,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Neenah  (Wis.)  News- 
Times,  now  holds  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Stevens  Point  (VVis.) 
Daily  Journal. 

»  *  * 

Bob  Considine,  International 
News  Service  columnist,  will  be 
presented  with  a  Christopher 
Award  in  New  York  Jan.  14. 

*  *  * 

■Andrew  Lamb  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 

«  *  * 

George  DeCarvalho,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  correspondent  for  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle, 
has  been  named  one  of  the  “Ten 
Outstanding  Young  Men  of  the 


United  States"  for  1952  by  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

« 

Ernest  J.  Bowden,  church  and 
service  club  reporter  for  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard  for 
25  years,  was 
honored  by  Syra¬ 
cuse  Lions  Club 
with  its  Achieve- 
ment  Award 
which  has  been 
presented  only  3 
times  in  *25  years. 

The  club  also 
named  Mr.  Bow¬ 
den  as  its  only 
honorary  life 

member.  „  . 

^  ^  ^  BowdcD 

Paul  S.  Leeper,  who  was  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  McAllen 
(Tex.)  Valley  Evening  Monitor 
for  nine  years,  has  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Brownsville 
(Tex.)  Herald,  succeeding  E.  C. 
Osborn,  who  is  now  sports  and 
promotion  director  of  the  three 
Valley  newspapers.  Mr.  Leeper 
is  a  former  city  editor  of  the  Luf¬ 
kin  (Tex.)  Daily  News. 

*  * 

George  Harman  of  the  Jackson 
(.Miss.)  Daily  News,  has  joined 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal  editorial  staff. 

«  *  * 

Miss  Jane  Rogers  has  been 
promoted  to  women’s  news  editor 
of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald 
and  Sunday  Herald-Journal,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mrs.  Betty  Wills,  re¬ 
signed.  Miss  Rogers  for  .several 
months  has  been  assistant  women’s 
news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Richard  F.  Pourade,  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Union  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  given  additional  responsibil¬ 
ities  as  associate  editor.  A  veteran 
San  Diego  newsman,  he  was  city 
{Continued  on  page  40) 


Build  big  reader-interest  with 
this  'round-the-world  favorite — 

Ir^HE  BERRYS 

by  Carl  Grubert 

Now  appearing  in  over  100  leading 
newspapers  in  the  United  States,  Can¬ 
ada  and  overseas,  Grubert’s  warm,  hu¬ 
morous  vignettes  of  American  family  life 
will  win  the  hearts  of  your  readers,  too. 

Check  samples — see  why  this  daily  strip 
and  Sunday  color  page  is  a  world-wide 
favorite:  why  it  is  a  leader  in  preference 
polls;  how  well  it  will  round  out  your 
comic  page.  Wire  for  proofs  and  terms 
today!  _ 

chica’^  sun-times  ^ 

_ 

211  W.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6  Harry  B.  Baker,  General  Manager 
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tion  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  June  2. 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trent 


editor  of  the  old  San  Diego  Sun. 


Stewart  Ramsey  has  resigned 
from  the  United  Press  bureau  in 
Denver,  Colo. 


Gardner  E.  Campbell  is  relin¬ 
quishing  his  duties  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Wakefield  (Mass.) 
Daily  Item  while  he  serves  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  but  he 
will  write  an  occasional  political 
column.  Robert  G.  Reed  has 
been  named  acting  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  chief  editorial  writer. 


Mal  Mallette,  a  professional 
baseball  player  for  six  years,  has 
quit  the  diamond  to  become  a 
sports  writer  on  the  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Times.  He  was  a  star 
pitcher  on  the  Brooklyn  farm 
roster. 


Mrs.  Evelyn  Tlfts,  parlia¬ 
mentary  correspondent  of  the 
Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald,  is  the 
first  woman  to  become  a  life 
member  of  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment  Press  Gallery.  She  is  now 
on  a  six-month  visit  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  During  her  stay  in 
Britain  she  will  cover  the  corona- 


Raymond  Thompson  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  staff  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Evening  Sun  after 
a  tour  of  duty  with  the  Air  Force. 


Ronald  W.  Hoge,  for  17  years 
in  the  editorial  department  of  the 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Press,  and  more 
recently  editor  of  the  Coronado 
(Calif.)  Journal  -  Compass,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 
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With  which  hat  been  merged  The  Journalist, 
established  March  24.  18^:  Newspaperdom, 


Edward  L.  Fike  has  been 
named  Sunday  editor  of  the  Rocky 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Evening  Tele- 


JoHN  McKf.on  has  resigned  as  Robert  E.  Finucane,  sports 
managing  editor  of  the  Roanoke  editor,  Chester  (Pa.)  Times,  has 


esiaoiitnea  Marcn  24,  1884:  Newspaperdom. 
March  1892;  Fourth  Estate,*, March  1,  1894; 
Editor  &  Publisher,  December  7,  1901;  Adver¬ 
tising,  February  1,  1925.  Titles  Patented  and 
Re^ttered.  Contents  copyrighted  1952  by 

Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. _ 

The  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc. 


gram.  He  formerly  served  with  Rapids  (N.  C.)  Daily  Herald  to  been  presented  with  an  Award  of 


James  Wright  Brown 
President 


the  United  States  delegation  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  in 
Paris  and  also  served  as  director 
of  the  news  bureau  at  Duke  Uni¬ 
versity. 


accept  a  position  on  the  rim  at 
the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel. 


General  Publication  Ofices; 
Seventeenth  Floor,  Timet  Tower 
42nd  St.  and  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 
Telephones; 

BRyant  9-3052,  3053,  3054,  3055  and  3056 
Robert  U,  Brown,  Editor;  Jerome  H. 
Waleer,  Afanagini  Editor;  Dwight  Bentel, 
Education  Editor;  _  James  Collings,  Rat 
Erwin,  Erwin  Knoll,  Features;  Robert 
B.  McIntyre  and  Mather  C,  Wallis,  Ad¬ 
vertising  News;  Josiah  B.  Keenet,  Marketing 
and  Research  Manager;  Janet  Haslett, 

Ltbrarian. _ 

Charles  T.  Stuart,  Publisher;  LStciTTANErl 
Advertising  Manager;  Bernadette  Borries, 
Advertising  Production  Manager;  Wm.  L. 


Rick  M,  Lashfr  has  resigned 
the  post  of  church  editor  for  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Journal  to  re¬ 
turn  to  her  former  home  in  New; 
■^'ork  City. 


Edgar  T.  C.ato  has  joined  the 
Raleigh.  N.  C..  staff  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  coverage  of  the 
19.S3  North  Carolina  General  As¬ 
sembly. 


Merit  plaque  by  the  Delaware 
County  Coaches  Association  for 
“outstanding  efforts  in  furthering 
schoolboy  sports.” 


Jesse  Alverson,  Sr. 
Dies  At  Paris,  Ky. 


Abel  Vineberg.  veteran  polit¬ 
ical  correspondent  for  the  Mon¬ 
treal  (P.  Q.)  Gazette,  retired  Dec. 


Paris,  Ky. — Jesse  March  Alvcr- 
son.  Sr..  79,  publisher  of  the  Paris 
Enterprise,  died  Dec.  26.  He 
started  as  a  p'rinter's  devil  63 


^RNED,  Art — Copy-yCreative;  Robert  P. 
Jot,  Director  of  Circulation;  George  H. 
Strate,  Circulation  Manager; 

E.O\x>]nyf  Classified  Manager. 


Evelyn  Z. 


fP ashington  4,  D,  C.  Bureau,  James  J.  Butler, 
1140  National  Press  Bldg.,  Telephones, 
MEtfopolitan  0823,  0824,  0825. 


Chicago  Bureau,  810  London  Guarantee  lA 
Accident  Bldg.,  360  North  Michigan  Are.,  Chi¬ 
cago  I,  III.  Tel.  STate  2-4898-99.  George  A. 
Brandenburg,  Editor;  Harry  K.  Blace, 
Advertising  Representative. 

Philadelphia  Bureau,  It  'o  Commercial  Trust 


^Idg.,  15th  and  Market  5i-  Philadelphia  3, 
Pa,  Tel,  Rlttenhouse  6-4582.  Joseph  W. 


Edgar  J.  .\li  aire,  veteran 
Woon.socket  (R.  I.)  Call  reporter, 
who  specializes  in  covering  pro¬ 
bate  court,  has 
been  cited  by  the 
Woonsocket  Bar 
.\ssociation  for 
his  three  articles 
explaining  t  h  e 
workings  of  the 
court  through  the 
years.  The  asso¬ 
ciation’s  citation 
termed  his  articles 
“educational  and 
interesting.” 


31.  He  joined  the  paper’s  staff  in  years  ago  and  served  as  publisher 


1912. 


Donaid  M.  ScHWARi/.  former¬ 
ly  with  WWC,\.  Gary.  Ind..  and 
WLBT.  Bowling  Green.  Ky.,  and 
a  1948  graduate  of  the  University 
of  MisNouri  school  of  journalism, 
is  now  a  reporter  with  ihe  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 


CiiARLFS  DE  CiANAHi  has  joined 
Ihe  staff  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 


of  a  number  of  weekly  newspapers 
before  turning  the  Harlan  (Ky  ) 
Enterprise  into  a  daily  in  1928. 

Mr.  .Mverson  sold  the  Harlan 
paper  in  1937  and  five  years  later 
became  editor  and  publisher  of 
Ihe  paper  here,  which  also  was 
changed  from  a  weekly  to  a  daily. 
One  of  his  staffers  at  Harlan  was 
Don  Whitehead,  who  has  won  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  as  an  AP  corre¬ 
spondent.  Mr.  Alverson  served 


Dragonetti. 


.\llaire 


Pacific  Coast  Editor,  Campbell  Watson,  Mills 
Bldg.,  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-7950. 
Pacific  Coast  Advertising  Representative;  Dun¬ 
can  A.  Scott,  Suite  2,  Penthouse,  Mills  Bldg., 
San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-7950;  2978 
IFilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  5.  Tel.  DUnkirk 
8-4151. 


Lotsdon,  England  Office;  Allan  Delafons, 
Manager,  19  Dorchester  Court,  Musteell  Hill, 
London,  N.  10. 


Paris,  France,  Editor,  G.  Langelaan,  48, 
Avenue  de  Parii,  Vincennei  (Seine).  Copici 
of  Editor  a  Publisher  are  available  at  the 
American  Information  Service,  20,  rue  Dupbot, 
Parii  (ler),  France. 


Jerry  Murphy,  reporter  for  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald 
for  the  past  two  years,  has  taken 
a  reporter’s  job  with  the  Honolulu 
(T.  H.)  Star-Bulletin.  He  was  a 
reporter  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican  before  going 
to  Washington. 


Po.\t  after  serving  for  three  years  several  terms  in  the  State  Legis- 
as  a  general  assignment  reporter  lature. 

for  the  Albany  (Ore.)  Democrat-  \^r  .Mverson’s  sons,  Jesse  M- 
Herald.  .Mverson.  Jr.  and  Stanford  Allen 

*  *  *  Alverson,  are  managing  editor  and 

Lauren  K.  Soth,  who  has  been  general  manager,  respectively,  of 
assistant  editor,  is  now  acting  edi-  **3*^  Pans  Enterprise. 


Mrs.  Anne  P.  Norman,  for- 
merlv  radio-television  editor  of 


tor  of  the  editorial  pages  of  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune,  following  the  resignation 
of  Forrest  W.  Seymour.  (E&P. 
Jan.  3,  page  15).  Mr.  Soth  has 
been  a  member  of  the  editorial 
page  staff  since  1947.  He  is  a 


(hunter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  CirculmtionR. 


Member  Associated  Business  Publisations  joined  the  Woman’s  Page  section 


meriy  raa.o-ie^vis.on  euuor  oi  '  of  Iowa  State  College 

th^  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  has  ^  .  ,„Hriilti.r:,1  eco- 


Lowrence  Gould  Dies 

E.  M.  Lawrence  Gould,  66.  for¬ 
mer  clergyman,  consulting  psy¬ 
chologist  and  author  of  the  daily 
“Mirror  of  Your  Mind”  column 
for  King  Features  Syndicate,  died 


with  a  degree  in  agricultural  eco-  in  New  York  City  Dec.  26. 


6  mo.  average  net  paid  to  June  30, 1952 

Avera«  renewal  for  7  years . . 

For  Subscription  Rates  see  Page  2 
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Gwendolyn  E.  Evans,  a  1952  Robert  E.  Moore  has  left  his 
graduate  of  the  journalism  depart-  post  on  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn- 


ment  at  Michigan  State  College, 
and  previously  with  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News,  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune. 


ing  News  copy  desk  to  take  a  trip 
around  the  world.  He  plans  to 
visit  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  India, 
the  Middle  East  and  western  Eu¬ 
rope  during  the  six-month  tour. 


WHAT  ARE 

^OMM(£)[Dli)inES? 

SEE  PAGE  59 
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UNION  PACIFIC  WEST 


UNION 

PACIFIC 

pau&oao' 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


that  make  for  employee  content¬ 
ment. 

For  specific  information,  we  sug¬ 
gest  you  contact  your  nearest 
Union  Pacific  representative  or 
write  the  Industrial  Development 
Department,  Room  254,  Union 
Pacific  Railroad,  Omaha  2,  Nebr. 


Somewhere  in  this  vast  western 
area  there’s  a  location  that’s  ideal 
for  your  requirements  . . .  for  manu¬ 
facturing,  assembly,  distribution, 
warehousing  or  some  other  pur¬ 
pose.  Furthermore,  there  are  many 
material  advantages  and  attractions 
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PROMOTION 


NEWSPAPER 

Nominations  Invited 
Deadline  Feb.  9,  1953 

Send  entries  to: 

Victor  E.  Bluedorn,  Ex.  Dir, 
Sigma  Delta  Chi 
35  E.  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  I. 

Additional  details  on  request 


•  Australia 

*  The  only  journal  giving  the 
nows  of  advartison,  advartia- 
Ing  agants,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commarcial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zealand. 

If  you  are  planning  talas 
campaigns  or  are  interastad 
In  thasa  tarritorias  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 
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The  Louisville  Times 


What  Does  a  PM  Do? 
Miss  Typo,  Take  a  Letter 


MPnUNTCD  NtTIONSllY  IT  m  ISSNHAM  (0. 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

The  other  day  we  were  exchang¬ 
ing  notes  with  a  promotion  mana¬ 
ger  who  had  dropped  in  just  to  say 
hello.  He  was  telling  me  about  his 
12-year-old  daughter,  Nancy,  who 
had  been  trying  to  find  out  exactly 
what  her  father  did  all  day  at  his 
office.  Having  completed  a  news¬ 
paper  project  in  school,  she  knew 
all  about  editors,  reporters,  circu¬ 
lation  managers  and  carrierboys, 
but  she  found  the  concept  of  a 
promotion  manager  a  little  diffi¬ 
cult  to  absorb. 

Our  friend  felt  that  his  patient 
explanation  of  his  duties  hadn’t 
quite  gotten  over.  Being  a  consci¬ 
entious  parent,  he  brooded  about  it 
and  had  even  toyed  with  the  idea 
of  writing  some  kind  of  description 
for  his  daughter.  Like  many  an¬ 
other  good  copy  idea,  the  message 
never  got  written.  It  seemed  too 
bad  to  us  that  such  a  document 
should  remain  unborn,  so  we  have 
decided  to  help  him  out.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  a  letter  that  he  might  have 
written  to  Nancy.  It  is  based 
strictly  on  his  day-to-day  activities 
as  he  described  them  to  us: 

Dear  Nancy:  You  ask  me  what 
it  is  I  do  every  day  down  at  the 
office.  That’s  a  fair  question  be¬ 
cause  every  boy  and  girl  is  en¬ 
titled  to  know  how  pop  earns  the 
money  for  ice  skates,  payments  on 
the  car,  dancing  school  and  ortho¬ 
dontia.  The  best  way  I  can  tell  you 
what  you  want  to  know,  f  guess,  is 
to  report  to  what  actually  hap¬ 
pened  today.  Maybe  that  will 
give  you  the  idea. 

The  Daily  Routine 
You  will  remember  that  I  left 
home  a  little  earlier  than  usual 
this  morning.  I  had  in  mind  that 
I  would  settle  down  and  write  an 
important  booklet  about  our  town, 
the  people  in  it,  and  the  amount 
and  kinds  of  business  done  here. 
Advertisers  far  away  in  New  York 
and  Chicago  are  interested  in  this 
sort  of  information,  and  1  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  this  booklet  printed 
two  months  ago.  So  this  morning 
I  told  myself,  “I’m  going  to  do  it 
now.  No  more  delay.” 

Let's  go  through  the  day  from 
there: 

8:50  a.m.  —  1  spread  out  my 
notes,  light  my  pipe,  put  a  nice, 
clean  sheet  of  paper  in  the  type- 
wxiter. 

9:10  a.m. — ^The  phone  rings.  It 
is  our  Advertising  Manager,  Frank 
Brown.  “Hi,  Joe,”  he  says,  “I’ve 
got  a  little  job  for  you  to  do.” 
“Don’t  want  it,”  I  reply.  “I’m  go¬ 
ing  to  do  that  test  market  booklet 
today,  if  it  kills  me.  Nothing  else 
gets  ahead  of  it.”  That  doesn’t  set¬ 
tle  the  matter.  “Look,  Joe,”  he 
argues,  “we’re  on  a  spot  and  it’s 
not  much  for  you  to  do.  I  just  had 


to  the  composing  room  myself  to 
have  them  set  in  type.  Everyone 
^  is  at  lunch,  so  I  go  down  to  Ae 

f  drug  store  for  a  quick  sandwich 

Mr^Xj  •  myself. 

_  1:24  p.m. — I  talk  to  the  foreman 

t  of  the  composing  room  about  the 

two  ads.  He  tells  me  at  some  length 
how  rushed  they  are,  how  unreas¬ 
onable  everyone  is,  what  a  nuis¬ 
ance  he  considers  the  Promotion 
a  call  from  Ajax  Food  Products.  Department.  Finally,  he  agrees,  as 
Their  district  sales  manager  is  go-  we  both  knew  he  would  all  along, 
ing  to  be  in  town  this  afternoon  to  give  me  proof  on  the  first  ad 

and  wants  to  talk  about  advertis-  before  the  end  of  the  afternoon 

ing.  They’d  like  a  pretty  complete  and  the  other  one  in  the  morning, 
presentation  of  market,  newspapers,  1 :45  p.m. — The  morning  is  shot, 

etc.,  to  impress  him.  Of  course,  they  but  the  afternoon  is  young.  Maybe 
apologized  for  the  short  notice,  but  I  can  make  some  headway  on  that 
I  told  them  not  to  worry,  that  we  booklet  now.  The  paper  goes  back 
have  the  best  and  fastest  little  pro-  in  the  typewriter, 
motion  man  in  the  country  and  ^  for  the  Publisher 
that  I  d  have  the  job  there  sure  by  „  . 

1  o’clock.  ...”  2 P-*"- — introduction  to 

the  booklet  is  nearly  done  when 
In  an  Hour  or  So  .  .  .  the  phone  rings  again.  This  does 

9:14  a.m.  —  I  start  getting  to-  it.  It  is  Mr.  Whiffle,  the  Publisher, 
gether  material  for  the  Ajax  Food  “Joe,  I  hope  you’re  not  too  busy 
Products  presentation.  If  I  hurry,  to  do  a  little  job  for  me,”  he  opens, 
and  use  pages  from  other  similar  1  assure  him  that,  of  course,  1  am 
jobs,  I  figure  I  can  finish  in  an  hour  not.  “Mrs.  Whiffle  just  telephoned 
or  a  little  more.  to  remind  me  ol  a  dinner  party 

9:23  a.m. — ^The  Business  Mana-  we’re  going  to  tonight.  I  promised 
ger’s  office  boy  appears  at  my  desk  to  have  some  humorous  place-cards 
and  announces:  “The  boss  wants  to  made  up  for  her,  but  there  are  so 
hold  a  meeting  of  department  many  things  on  my  mind,  I  clean 
heads  at  10:30  on  cutting  down  forgot  it.  All  we  need  is  a  dozen 
expenses.  He  says  to  bring  your  cards  with  a  funny  little  saying  or 
budget  figures.”  The  Business  verse  on  each  one.  Try  your  hand 
Manager  occupies  somewhat  the  at  it  and  take  you  time.  I  won’t 
same  position  of  authority  in  the  be  leaving  the  office  before  five 
office  as  Mom  does  at  home,  so,  o’clock  today.” 
of  course,  I  plan  to  attend  the  4;20  p.m. — Those  cards  were  the 
meeting.  biggest  accomplishment  of  the  day. 

10:26  a.m. — I  have  done  the  best  jt  took  me  practically  two  hours 
rush  job  1  can  for  Ajax  and  hand  to  work  them  out  to  a  point  where 
the  pages  to  Gladys  to  type.  Then  Harry  and  I  thought  Mrs.  Whiffle 
I  start  for  that  econorny  meeting,  would  approve.  What  does  this 
10:40  a.m. — ^The  Business  Mana-  have  to  do  with  promotion?  you 
ger  is  busy  conversing  on  the  ask.  Everything,  my  pet,  every- 
phone  to  Mr.  Howell,  president  of  thing, 
the  bank,  about  last  Saturday’s  golf  4,1  Approved 

game,  so  the  meeting  starts  10 

miniifes  life  We  all  talk  and  talk  p.m.— The  composing  room 

minutes  late.  We  all  talk  and  talk  that  I  could  have  the 

and  agree  to  spend  ess  of  the  firm  s  ^  the  ad  they  had  promised, 
money  but  to  continue  to  do  just  they  had  done  it  their 

as  good  and  effective  a  job  as  we  hack 

uod  thcy  finally  consent 

I  1.  tH  naLr  Lto  ‘o  change  the  size  of  tyje  in  the 

1  put  the  original  paper  into  the  u  ji-  i  .u  j  r.,, 

typewriter.  It  takes  a  few  seconds  '.nes.  .  I  approve  he  ad  for 
to  get  back  to  the  train  of  thought  '"T 

I  hid  at  9  o’clock.  I  write  two  and  '^e  day  s  work  is  about  done. 

a  half  lines  when  ...  ,  .i.-  i.  .  t  j  j  o  .. 

.  Is  this  what  I  do  every  day?  you 

Another  Senes  jqo,  tomorrow  will  be 

11:26  a.m.  —  The  telephone  quite  quite  different — but  in  a  sense 
jangles  again.  The  call  is  from  it  will  be  just  the  same.  It  always 
George  Bates,  the  Managing  Ed-  has  been. 

itor.  He  gets  right  to  the  ^  point.  How  about  that  booklet  I  began 
“Joe,”  he  ^  says,  “we  re  going  to  9  a.m.?  Well,  my  dear,  you’ll 
start  a  series  of  articles  Thursday  fjnj  jt  in  my  brief  case  when  I  get 
on  bad  condition  of  the  streets,  home  for  dinner.  Daddy  is  going 
Pictures  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  write  the  copv  this  evening.  I’d 
The  Publisher  is  pretty  interested  appreciate  it  if  you’d  keep  the 
because  he  broke  a  spring  on  one  volume  turned  low  when  you  look 
of  his  cars  last  week.  We’d  better  at  your  television  programs  to- 
have  a  good  size  promotion  ad  to-  night.” 
morrow  and  the  next  day.  Come  ■ 

on  up  and  I’ll  give  the  dope.”  I 

so.  $1,134  in  Stocking 

11:53  a.m. — At  my  desk  again,  kj  Hiirlcnn  IM  Y 
Mr.  Bates  is  a  clear  and  concise  nuasoii/  ii.  i . 
guy  and  it  doesn’t  take  long  to  Hudson,  N.  Y. — Readers  con- 
write  the  two  ads.  I  have  Harry  tributed  $1,134.55  to  the  Daily 
who  does  art  work  wait  toamake  Star’s  Christmas  Stocking  Fund 
the  layouts  and  then  I  take  them  now  in  its  34th  year. 
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THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 
INVITES  YOUR  ENTRY  FOR 


Gold  Medal  Awards 


For  Outstanding  Public  Service  in  Fire  Safety  and  Fire 
Prevention  by  a  Daily  and  a  Weekly  Newspaper  in  1952 


®This  is  your  invitation  to  enter  the 

The  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters.  These  awards,  or 
$500  in  cash,  are  presented  each 
year  to  a  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
paper— to  a  radio  or  television  sta¬ 
tion,  too—  which  have  conducted 
the  best  fire  safety  and  fire  prevention  campaigns.  Honor 
Award  Citations  are  also  made. 


WINNERS  IN  1951 


Discussing  the  campaign  which  won  for  The 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  a  Gold  Medal  Award 
for  daily  newspapers  are,  left  to  right.  Editor 
Riley  II.  Allen,  City  Editor  Janies  j.  Mullen, 
Reporter  James  B.  Boney  and  Harry  G.  Al¬ 
bright,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Underwriters 
of  Hawaii. 


Your  exhibit— composed  of  newspaper  clippings,  photo- 
grajdis,  recordings,  letters  and  other  material— should  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  scrap-book  form.  It  need  not  be  elaborate.  Send  in 
your  exliibit  to  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Undeir^Titers,  85 
John  Street,  New  York  38,  N.  Y.,  before  February  16, 1953. 

Your  local  fire  chief  may  submit  an  entry  on  your  behalf. 
Exhibits  will  be  judged  by  nationally-known  representatives 
in  vour  field.  Awards  will  be  based  on  the  performance,  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  worth  to  the  community  of  the  campaigns  in¬ 
volved.  All  decisions  are  final.  The  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  takes  no  part  in  the  judging. 


Start  Your  Fire  Safety  Campaign  For  1953  Now. 

Winning  campaigns  are  made  by  starting  early,  planning 
thoroughly  and  using  every  means  to  put  your  program  across. 
Be  sure  to  make  a  complete  record  of  your  campaign  so  your 
exhibit  will  be  readv  for  entrv  for  the  1953  Gold  Medal  Award. 


D.  Lee  StcKldard,  Editor,  and  .Mrs.  StcKidard, 
General  M.mager,  of  The  Elkland  Journal,  of 
Elkland,  Pennsylvania,  winner  for  weekly 
newspap'rs,  receive  the  Gold  Medal  Award 
from  Harold  C.  Gonick,  right,  Vice-President 
of  The  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 


THE  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

85  John  Street,  New  York  38,  N.  Y. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Ben  Duffy  Asks  ?  P  ? 
And  Voices  Warning 


necessary  for  other  advertisers  to 
be  successful  without  the  use  of 
this  medium.  No  one  is  holding 
a  gun  to  the  advertisers’  heads  and 
saying,  ‘You  have  to  use  TV  in 
order  to  succeed.’  It  just  isn’t  so.” 


By  .Jerry  Walker 


Ben  (Bernard  C.)  Duffy,  who 
is  president  of  an  advertising 
agency  (Batten,  Barton.  Durstine 
&  Osborn)  which  spends  some¬ 
thing  like  $40-million,  about  a 
third  of  its  total  billings,  on  radio 
and  television,  ought  to  be  a  news¬ 
paper  reporter.  He  can  ask  more 
questions! 

.A  year  ago,  you’ll  recall,  he 
shot  this  one  at  the  TV  industry: 
‘‘Will  the  sales  impact  of  the  me¬ 
dium  continue  to  justify  the  in¬ 
creased  cost?”  And  under  sub¬ 
head  “a”  he  put  this:  “Will  the 
number  of  advertisers  with  ap¬ 
propriations  high  enough  to  use 
TV  on  a  continuing  basis  be  suffi¬ 
cient  to  support  the  medium?” 

A  Local  Buy? 

Mr.  Duffy  doesn’t  think  those 
questions  have  been  answered  yet, 
so,  for  1953,  he  adds  to  the  quiz 
this  one  which  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  might  want  to  toss  around 
themselves: 

“Will  network  TV  prevail  as 
does  network  radio — or  will  it  be 
bought  to  a  great  extent  locally 
as  are  newspapers?” 


Following  through,  the  agency 
mogul  asks:  “Will  most  programs 
be  on  film?  Or,  will  the  network- 
owned  shows,  big  and  colossal  in 
cost  and  appeal,  be  bought  piece¬ 
meal  by  a  number  of  clients,  re¬ 
lieving  the  sponsor  of  the  worr\ 
of  producing  his  own  show?” 

He  wonders,  too,  if  the  addi¬ 
tional  new  stations  will  divide  the 
audience  and  “thus  reduce  the 
costs  of  station  time.”  At  the  mo¬ 
ment,  Mr.  Duffy  finds,  it  seems 
safe  to  assume  an  increase  in 
lime  costs  over  the  next  year  of 
some  10  to  15  per  cent. 

TV  exponents  point  out  that 
the  cost  per  thousand  is  shrinking 
constantly  but  Mr.  Duffy  says  it’s 
cause  for  worry  and  he  leaves  the 
industry  with  this  labeled  “warn¬ 
ing”: 

“TV  costs  are  increasing  and 
as  the  costs  go  higher,  it  becomes 
more  difficult  for  the  medium  to 
produce.  Therefore,  other  media 
become  more  competitive  to  TV. 
Many  advertisers  today  are  suc¬ 
cessful  without  the  use  of  TV. 
Increased  TV'  costs  may  make  it 


'Up  the  Ladder'  at  NBC 

“Up  the  Ladder”  might  have 
been  the  title  for  a  new  show  at 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
this  week  following  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Joseph  H.  McConnell  as 
president,  right  on  the  heels  of 
the  resignation  of  Niles  H.  Tram¬ 
mell  as  chairman  of  the  board. 

The  new  cast  of  characters  in¬ 
cludes: 

Frank  White,  president  .  .  . 
joined  NBC  last  May.  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
networks  in  June  .  .  .  president  of 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  two 
years  .  .  .  president  of  Columbia 
Records,  Inc.  two  years  after  serv¬ 
ing  in  various  executive  positions 
with  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  for  10  years  .  .  .  earlier  with 
Literary  Guild  of  America  and 
Union  News  Company. 

Sylvester  L.  Weaver,  Jr.,  vice- 
chairman  of  the  Board  (Gen. 
David  Sarnoff  is  chairman)  .  .  . 
joined  NBC  in  1949  as  TV  vee- 
pee  .  .  .  became  veepee  for  both 
radio  and  TV  networks  in  June, 
1952  .  .  .  before  NBC  he  was  in 
advertising  agency  creative  work, 
noted  for  producing  Fred  Allen 
Show.  * 

John  K.  Herbert,  vicepresident 


in  charge  of  radio  and  TV  net¬ 
works  .  .  .  joined  NBC  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1950,  as  assistant  to  pres¬ 
ident.  .  .  .  general  sales  manager 
for  radio  network  .  .  .  veepee  in 
charge  of  sales  for  both  radio  and 
TV  networks  .  .  ,  prior  to  NBC 
he  was  with  Hearst  Magazines  for 
12  years. 


Business  Jottings 
FCC  has  granted  TV  station 
permit  (UHF)  to  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Broadcasters,  Inc.,  in  which 
Donald  F..  Newhouse,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  several  Newhouse  news¬ 
papers.  is  the  principal  owner. 


South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  put 
its  UHF  station  in  business  with 
a  120-point  Page  One  banner  line 
Dec.  22— “WSBT-TV  TAKES  TO 
AIR  WAVES.” 


WPIX  (New  York  News)  has 
a  new  show,  “Broadway  Camera," 
in  which  Sportscaster  Jimmy  Pow¬ 
ers  exchanges  comment  with  other 
by-line  columnists  from  Big  Town 
papers. 


Special  Oil  Edition 

With  the  close  of  one  full  year 
of  oil  activity  in  North  Dakota, 
the  Sunday  Fargo  (N.  D.)  Forum 
for  Jan.  4  featured  a  special  oil 
edition.  The  newspaper  published 
a  comprehensive  summary  of  the 
effect  of  oil  in  North  Dakota. 


Harrington,  Righter  &  Parsons,  Inc. 


New  York 


Chicago 


The  only  exclusive  TV  Station  Representative 


San  Francuico 


Altanta 


Baltimore  .  . 


Buffalo  .  . 


Greensboro 


WlaTV. 

WAAM 

WBEN- 

.WFMY- 


Kansas  City  .  .^i%T^AE“ 


Louisville  .  .  .WHAS- 


.  .  .  owned  by  Broadcasting.  Inc. 

.  .  .  .  owned  by  WAAM,  Inc. 

TV  owned  by  Buffalo  Evening  News 
-TV  owned  by  Greensboro  News  and  Record 
TV  owned  by  The  Kansas  City  Star 
TV  owned  by  the  Courier- Journal 


and  the  Louisville  Times 


Milwaukee  . 


W  ashington 


yVTMJ 

WTTG 


-TV  owned  by  the  Mihvaukee  Journal 


. .  owned  by  Allen  B.  DuMont  Labs.,  Inc. 
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New  Spokane,  Wash.,  Station  on  the  Air 
Dec.  8  at  Maximum  Allowable  Power 


KHQ-TV  became  the  first  VHF 
television  station  in  the  nation  to 
go  on  the  air  with  maximum  allow¬ 
able  power  when  it  started  opera¬ 
tions  at  100  kw  on  Dec.  8,  1952  in 
Spokane.  The  station  also  estab- 
li^ed  a  local  first  by  being  the  first 
TV  outlet  on  the  air  in  Spokane 
and  the  Inland  Empire  and  the 
first  with  progranuning  during  an 
hour-long  show  Dec.  15. 

"Our  staff,  after  thorough  re¬ 
search,  chose  General  Electric 
transmitting  equipment  to  make 
this  historic  event  possible,”  said 
Dick  Dxmning,  KHQ-TV  president 
and  genersd  manager.  Both  the  sta¬ 
tion’s  transmitter  and  five-bay  bat¬ 


wing  antenna  were  designed  and 
fabricated  by  G.E. 

The  station  followed  its  first  test 
pattern  with  programming  each 
evening  on  Dec.  15  and  planned 
commercial  programming  begin¬ 
ning  Dec.  20.  KHQ-’TV,  an  affiliate 
of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
has  also  signed  an  affiliation  with 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 

The  initial  telecast  from  KHQ- 
TV  flooded  the  station’s  switch¬ 
board  with  calls  from  towns  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 
Community  reaction  has  been  ter¬ 
rific  in  the  entire  market  area— an 
area  which  is  completely  isolated 
from  any  other  'TV  outlet. 
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KHQ-TV  Chief  Engineer,  A.  G.  Speriing,  center,  ehown  abere  with  Genemi  Electric 
engineera  R.  E.  Utterback  and  D.  O.  Martin  checking  the  atation’a  giant  G-E  tranamitter. 


John  H.  Painter 


John  H . 

Painter,  spe-  f 

cial  represent-  *  M 

ative  for  Gen-  sliMH 

eral  Electric  %  ^  /JB 

broadcast 

equipment, 

quarters  in  the 

WyattBuilding,Washington,D.C., 
is  responsible  for  liaison  between 
all  G-E  broadcast  equipment  per¬ 
sonnel  and  broadcast  consulting 
engineers. 

A  native  of  Dover,  N,  J.,  and  a 
graduate  of  Newark  College  of  En¬ 
gineers,  Painter  has  been  with  the 
General  Electric  Company  since 
1945.  Following  assignments  in 
manufacturing  and  field  engineer¬ 
ing,  he  became  engaged  in  applica¬ 
tion  engineering  work  on  televi¬ 
sion  broadcasting  systems  in  1950 


Richard  0. 
Dunning, 
President  and 
General  Manager  of  KHQ-TV, 
estimates  the  total  station  cost  at 
$332,000. 

Equipment  delivered  by  G.E. 
included  a  5-kilowatt  transmitter, 
35-kilowatt  amplifier,  and  a  five- 
bay  antenna.  'The  combined  35- 
kilowatt  output  of  transmitter  and 
amplifier  will  be  multiplied  five 
times  by  the  antenna,  to  produce 
100  kilowatts  of  effective  radiated 
power. 

KHQ-TV’s  chief  engineer,  A.  G. 
Sparling,  did  an  outstanding  job  in 
solving  the  many  technical  prob¬ 
lems  connected  with  putting  a  sta¬ 
tion  of  this  magnitude  on  the  air. 


ELECTRIC 


GENERAL 


Four  and  a  half  tons  of  steel  start  their  way  upstairs  to  the  top  of 
KHQ-TV’s  826-foot  tower.  The  five-bay  bat-wing  antenna  rests  atop 
the  tower  used  jointly  by  KHQ-TV  and  KHQ-AM. 

r  rv  .  —  .  (Advertisement) 
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CIRCULATION 


A  Whistle  May  Mean 
Silver  Dollar  for  Carrier 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


The  whistle  man  is  a  new  de¬ 
vice  being  used  by  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald  to  assure  sub¬ 
scribers  of  better  home  delivery 
service  on  the  part  of  carriers. 

City  carriers  of  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald  are  being  whistled  at  these 
days  and  the  sharp  blast  of  a 
whistle  signifies  either  a  “touch¬ 
down”  or  a  “penalty.” 

A  touchdown  is  a  perfectly 
folded,  conveniently  placed  Times 
Herald.  A  penalty  is  a  warning 
ticket  for  an  improperly  delivered 
paper. 

Supervisors  cruise  the  streets  at 
delivery  time,  observing  carrier  de¬ 
livery  methods.  If  a  carrier  is  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job,  then  he  is  whistled 
down  and  presented  with  a  silver 
dollar.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  failed  to  fold  his  papers  prop¬ 
erly  and  has  been  careless  in  throw¬ 
ing  his  papers,  he  is  whistled  down 
and  given  a  red  violation  card, 
which  tells  him  that  had  he  been 
delivering  his  papers  correctly,  he 
would  have  earned  a  silver  dollar. 


Red  Necktie  Club 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune  completed  a  success¬ 
ful  Red  Necktie  Club  promotion 
during  November  which  put  more 
than  10,000  orders  on  the  books. 
Approximately  3,000  carriers,  farm 
route  salesmen  and  dealers  made 
their  quotas  and  qualified  for  the 
red  necktie  and  club  membership 
card.  Names  of  all  were  published 
as  a  two-page  ad  in  the  Sunday 
Register.  The  more  than  1,900  car¬ 
riers  who  qualified  were  permitted 
to  apply  their  increase  on  another 
merchandise  prize  offer,  which  ran 
concurrently  with  the  necktie  pro¬ 
motion. 

Johnson  Promoted 

Francis  S.  Murphy,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times,  has  announced  promotion 
of  Norman  C.  Johnson,  circulation 
manager,  to  the  newly  created  po¬ 
sition  of  circulation  director,  and 
of  William  G.  Hinman,  assistant 


really  helps  get  a  newspaper  "out"! 


tDflsIlington  1^* 
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MODEL  EEL 
MODEL  RYA 


Successful  Circulation  Managers  designed  these  route 
tubes.  They  are  the  finest  .  .  .  the  most  effective  made ! 
Both  models  have  welded  construction  throughout,  full 
length  drainage,  and  rustproofing.  Model  ELL  has  flat 
sides,  holds  large  Sunday  newspapers.  Check  the  com- 

Elete  Charter  Newspaper  Line-.  .  .  it's  tested  and  proven 
y  America’s  largest  newspapers.  WRITE  EOR  CATA¬ 
LOG  AND  PRICES. 


the  biggest .  .\  CMRTEEy  the  best  f 
/ 

a  division  of  the  STEEL  CITY  MANUFACTURING  CO  •  Youngstown,  Ohio 


circulation  manager,  to  be  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 

An  employe  of  the  newspaper 
for  40  years,  Mr.  Johnson  is  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  New  England 
Circulation  Managers  Association, 
and  past  director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Awards  Given  Boys 
J.  R.  Knowland,  Sr.,  publisher, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  pre¬ 
sented  the  California  Newspaper- 
boy  Foundationfts  business  achieve¬ 
ment  trophy  to  Jack  Hartnett  at  a 
dinner  attended  by  850  newspaper- 
boys  and  parents  Assistant  Pub¬ 
lishers  J.  R.  Knowland,  Jr.,  and 
Senator  William  F.  Knowland  pre¬ 
sented  yardstick  program  advance¬ 
ment  awards.  John  H.  McCourt- 
ney,  circulation  manager,  was 
chairman. 

WWW 

David  Etter,  Long  Beach  (Calif.) 
Press-Telegram,  is  winner  of  the 
1952  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation  thrift  award,  George 
Johnson,  circulation  manager,  an¬ 
nounced.  Douglas  Hood,  11,  re¬ 
ceived  a  life  membership  in  the 
Humane  Society  for  rescuing  two 
pups  from  traffic  and  swirling  rain 
waters. 

WWW 

Henry  Fong’s  four  years  of  per¬ 
fect  service  won  a  $250  newspaper- 
boy  scholarship  from  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  News.  Arvey  Drown, 
acting  circulation  manager,  made 
the  presentation. 

Canadians  Cautious 
Canadian  newspapers  in  1953 
are  likely  to  wait  and  watch  the 
effect  of  the  seven-cent  price  now 
established  by  some  U.  S.  papers, 
before  following  the  lead,  says  K. 
A.  McMillan,  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star, 
in  replying  to  an  E&P  query  as  to 
the  outlook  for  ’53. 

“Although  one  Canadian  daily 
{Stratford  Beacon  Herald)  has 
just  gone  to  six  cents,  with  a  home 
delivery  rate  of  35  cents  a  week, 
and  several  others  expect  to  have 
to  do  do  some  time  in  1953,  most 
of  us  are  likely  to  remain  at  the 
five-cent  level  for  a  while  longer, 
and  to  hold  down  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  budgets  to  the  present  level 
of  expenditures,”  said  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Millan. 

“At  the  same  time,”  he  added, 
“Canadian  circulators  do  expect  a 
slight  increase  in  ABC  circulation 
figures  in  the  coming  year,  and  are 
content  to  leave  it  at  that.” 

Lexington  Papers  Raise 
The  Lexington  (Ky)  Herald  and 
Leader  announced  a  five-cent  week¬ 
ly  home  delivery  price  increase  to 
40  cents  a  week  for  the  morning 
and  afternoon  editions  of  each 
paper. 

■ 

156-Page  'Sesqui' 

Lima,  Ohio — A  156-page  edition 
of  the  Lima  News  on  Dec.  31 
launched  a  full  year’s  observance 
of  Ohio’s  Sesquicentennial. 


7  Publications 
In  NewlyFormed 
Defender  Group 

Chicago  —  Formal  organization 
of  Defender  Publications  was  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  4  at  a  dinner  here 
attended  b  y  representatives  of 
Negro  papers  in  the  new  group. 

John  H.  Sengstacke,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Chicago  Defender, 
was  elected  president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation  that  includes  in  addition, 
Louisville  Defender  (Kentucky);  I 
Michigan  Chronicle  (Detroit);  Tri-  ! 
State  Defender  (Memphis);  New  : 
York  Age  (New  York  City)  Gaij 
Defender  (Gary,  Ind.);  Natiorul 
Defender,  and  Chicago  Defender. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Sengstacke 
on  the  executive  committtee  will  be 
Charles  P.  Browning,  vicepresident, 
in  charge  of  Defender  Publications’  : 
New  York  office  at  101  Park  j 
Avenue;  Louis  E.  Martin,  publisher  ' 
of  the  Chronicle,  vicepresident;  i 
Frank  L.  Stanley,  publisher  of  the 
Louisville  Defender;  Lewis  0. 
Swingler,  publisher  of  the  Tri-State 
Defender,  and  Richard  H.  Austin, 
auditor.  | 

Defender  Publications,  Mr.  Seng-  ! 
stacke  said,  “envisions  the  active-  j 
tion  of  a  policy-making  organiza¬ 
tion,  operating  for  the  time  being  i 
as  an  unincorporated  association  I 
that  will  seek  to  offer  top  level  di-  i 
rection  to  the  management  of  each 
of  the  local  or  affiliated  publica-  ; 
tions  and  participate  in  solving  | 
operational  problems.” 

The  dinner  attended  by  300  per-  1 
sons  also  marked  the  recognition 
of  the  service  of  employes.  Alto¬ 
gether  41  employes  of  the  seven 
publications  received  gold  service 
pins.  Two  of  the  oldest  cited  were 
Charles  Thornton,  a  printer  now 
retired,  and  Frank  Young,  sports  , 
editor  Emeritus,  both  of  whom 
have  been  with  the  Chicago  De-  | 
fender  more  than  35  years.  | 


Washington  Honors 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormicx 
greeted  approximately  400  persons 
at  the  Christmas  buffet  and  dance 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald  Circulation  Associates. 

A  scroll  was  presented  to  John 
R.  Clarke,  retiring  chairman  of  the 
board  of  CA,  and  a  plaque  for 
“outstanding  promotion”  was  given 
to  Charles  A.  Corcoran,  circulation 
director,  by  John  T.  Ryan,  prw- 
dernt  of  the  Inter-State  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

■ 

Price  Rise  in  Tyler 

Tyler,  Texas — Circulation  rates 
of  the  Tyler  Courier-Times,  Morn¬ 
ing  Telegraph  and  Sunday  Cour- 
ier-Times-Telegraph  were  raised 
Dec.  1.  The  daily-and  Sunday  rate 
went  up  from  $1.20  to  $1.40  and 
the  daily-only  rate  from  80  cents 
to  $1.10.  Out-of-state  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions  will  be  10  cents  higher 
in  each  category. 
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Knight  Names 
7  Committees 
For  lAPA  Work 


John  S.  Knight,  president  of  In¬ 
ter  -  American  Press  Association, 
has  announced  the  appointment  of 
28  members  to  committees,  as 
follows: 

Export  Advertising  —  Carlos 
Mantilla,  El  Comercio,  Quito, 
Ecuador;  Paulo  de  Bittencourt, 
Correio  da  Manha,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
Brazil;  Romulo  O’Farrill,  Nove- 
dades,  Mexico,  D.  F.;  Miguel  A. 
Quevedo,  Bohemia,  Havana,  Cuba; 
Leo  Permuy,  Trinidad  Guardian, 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. 

Mergenthaler  Award — Luis  Miro 
Quesada,  El  Comercio,  Lima, 
Peru;  Herbert  Moses,  O’Globo, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil;  John  R. 
Reitemeyer,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Coiirant. 

Scholarships — W.  H.  Cowles, 
Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman-Re~ 
view;  H.  Arias,  Panama  America, 
Panama;  Harry  B.  Murkland, 
Newsweek,  New  York. 

Ethics — ^John  O’Rourke,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Daily  News;  Fran¬ 
cisco  Icbazo,  Diario  de  la  Marina, 
Havana,  Cuba;  Herbert  Matthews, 
New  York  Times;  H.  Galt  Brax¬ 
ton,  Kinston  (N.  C.)  Daily  Free 
Press;  Franck  Magloire,  Le  Matin, 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 

Newspr/nt— Guillermo  Martinez 
Marquez,  El  Pais,  Havana,  Cuba; 
S.  G.  Fletcher,  Daily  Gleaner, 
Kingston,  Jamaica;  Luis  Franzini, 
El  Dia,  Montevideo,  Uruguay;  An¬ 
gel  Ramos,  El  Mundo,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

Freedom  of  the  Press — Jules  Du¬ 
bois,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune;  Her¬ 
bert  Moses,  O’Globo,  Rio  de  Jan¬ 
eiro;  Jorge  Mantilla,  El  Comercio, 
Quito;  Ramon  Bianco,  El  Impar- 
cial,  Guatemala;  Roberto  Garcia 
Pena,  El  Tiempo,  Bogota. 

Exchange  of  Information — John 
Herbert,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot 
Ledger;  Jesus  M.  Pellin,  La  Re¬ 
ligion,  Caracas,  Venezuela;  and  J. 
Alvarez  del  Castillo,  El  Informa- 
dor,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 


A  Fairchild^ii^^^^  C-119 
Flying  Boxcar  can  easily 
transport  a  Medical  Unit 
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Perry  Boulevard 
Honors  Publisher 

Fort  Walton,  Fla.  —  Florida 
state  officials,  headed  by  Gov. 

Fuller  Warren,  have  dedicated  a 
one-half  mile  street  in  this  beach- 
resort  city  in  honor  of  the  late 
John  H.  Perry,  Florida  and  Ken¬ 
tucky  publisher.  The  ceremonies 
took  place  at  the  plant  of  the  Fort 
Walton  Playground  News,  a  Perry 
enterprise.  The  street  was  named 
the  John  H.  Perrv  Boulevard. 

The  Florida  governor  said,  “I 
know  of  no  other  citizen  in  the 
state  who  has  done  more  to  pro¬ 
mote  progress  in  Florida  than  has 
John  H.  Perry.” 

Braden  Ball,  publisher  of  the 
Pensacola  News-Journal,  another 
Perry  enterprise,  made  the  accept¬ 
ance  speech. 
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to  an  airhead  and  unload  it 
in  a  matter  of  minutes 
and  it  is  being  done  every  day! 
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INSTALL  14  INTERTYPE  MIXERS 


•  NOW,  all  the  keyboard-set  display  advertising  for  The  Eve¬ 
ning  Bulletin  and  The  Sunday  Bulletin  is  produced  on  ten 
Model  F4  Intertypes®  and  four  Model  G4  IntertjTies  . . .  Each 
of  these  Intertypes  is  equipped  with  Quadder,  Six-Mold  Disk, 
Power  Magazine  Shift,  V-Belt  Motor  Drive  and  Mohr  Saw. 

Installation  of  these  fourteen  new  Inter  types— the  first  for 
this  large  plant  which  ranks  among  the  country’s  first  ten 
newspapers  in  advertising  linage— was  completed  in  December, 
1952,  and  gives  it  one  of  the  most  efficient  batteries  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  handling  ad  composition. 

The  Bulletin  is  headed  by  President  Robert  McLean.  Ex¬ 
ecutives  who  helped  in  planning  the  modernization  include 
General  Manager  Richard  W.  Slocum,  Business  Manager  Harry 
L.  Hawkins,  Mechanical  Superintendent  J.  P.  Grant,  and  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Superintendent  William  Kelley.  Servicing  of  the 
battery  is  supervised  by  Chief  Machinist  James  McGonigle. 


Text  set  in  12  Pt.  Regal 


Look  to  Progressive  Ihtertype 


Intertype  Corporation,  Brooklyn  I,  Chicago  10,  los  Angeles  15,  San  Francisco  11,  New  Orleans  10,  Boston  10 
In  Canada;  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Co.  ltd.:  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 


Equipment  Review  Section 


Highspeed  Offset-Lellerpress  Color 
System  Developed  In  Australia 


stoppages  in  the  long  press  run.  llir  |  | 

The  surface  of  the  plate  is  pol-  ff  jJ  LfluOrQlOrivS 
ished  and  gives  a  very  fine  and 

detailed  line  and  halftone  image,  Cl^fl 

as  there  is  no  grain  to  break  up  |||||P|Qy  j|0||  Q| 
the  dot  formations.  "  ■ 


The  achievement  of  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  (Australia)  Argus  in 
printing  full  color  by  running 
reels  from  the  offset  press  through 
the  black-and-white  news  presses 
at  high  speed  stands  out  as  one 
of  the  greatest  advances  in  news¬ 
paper  production  in  1952. 

The  sheet  containing  spot  sports 
pictures  in  four  colors  was  run 
at  15,000  cylinder  revolutions, 
four  copies  up.  producing  60,000 
copies  per  hour  on  each  of  two 
machines. 

Argus  executives  have  advised 
that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reg¬ 
istering  the  color  pictures  on  the 
letterpress  machine  and  during 
the  run  there  is  practically  no 
variation.  The  registration  of  the 
offset  machine  remains  perfect. 

Printing  by  Offset  Since  1926 

The  Melbourne  paper  has 
been  producing  newspaper  supple¬ 
ments  by  offset  since  1926.  Hoe 
and  Crabtree,  Ltd.  of  London  de¬ 
signed  and  built  the  offset  presses 
which  are  now  in  line  with  Hoe 
rotary  letterpress  machines. 

There  are  two  four-color  reel 
fed  offset  rotary  perfecting  pres¬ 
ses,  comprising  five  printing  units. 
Four  units  will  print  four  colors 
on  either  side  of  the  web.  The 
fifth  unit  will  be  a  single  color 
(block)  perfecting  unit.  This 
combination  will  print  up  to 
sixty-four  pages,  magazine  size 
15  X  lOVi  in.,  thirty-two  pages 
in  four  colors  and  thirty-two 
pages  in  black. 

The  product  from  both  presses 
can  be  run  into  the  newspaper 
folder  to  produce  an  all  inset  pa¬ 
per,  the  finished  job  being  half 
letterpress  and  half  in  four  colors 
offset. 

The  usual  ink  duct,  as  used  on 
commercial  machines,  has  been 
replaced  by  a  new  feature  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  first  time  to  offset 
machines.  The  Hoe  ink  pump 
feed,  similar  to  that  fitted  to  let- 


supply,  and  the  ink  is  pumped 
from  each  tank  by  gear  pump 
through  a  sixty-foot  pipe  line 
passing  each  unit  and  returning 
to  the  supply  tank,  the  inks  being 
kept  free  and  agitated.  The  print¬ 
er,  by  operating  a  valve  on  the 
pipe  line,  keeps  the  right  ink  level 
in  the  supply  chamber  or  duct. 

The  water  fountain  rollers  are 
designed  on  a  new  principle.  Only 
one  damping  plate  roller  is  em¬ 
ployed,  the  water  being  fed  by 
means  of  a  rotating  brush  to  the 
first  distributing  damping  roller. 
The  special  water  fountain  solu¬ 
tion  is  supplied  to  the  machine 
from  an  eighty-gallon  plastic 
tank  containing  the  solution  which 
has  been  tested  for  Ph  and  cor¬ 
rect  Beaume.  A  stainless  steel 
pump  passes  the  solution  through 
the  pipe  lines  to  the  water  foun¬ 
tain  duct.  The  duct  keeps  a  con¬ 
stant  level  automatically  and  the 
overflow  returns  the  solution  to 
the  supply  tank  through  a  filter. 

The  stainless  steel  plates  are 
mounted  on  the  cylinders,  which 
are  of  special  design  enabling  the 
edges  of  the  plate  to  be  brought 
together  without  a  gap,  so  that 
there  is  smooth  rotation  of  the 
inking  rollers. 

Color  registration  between  cyl¬ 
inders  is  operated  by  hand  wheel 
and  can  be  moved  during  the 
running  of  the  press,  both  in  a 
lateral  and  circular  direction,  to 
one  thousandth  part  of  an  inch. 

Stainless  Steel  Base  Plate 

To  meet  the  enormously  in¬ 
creased  speed  of  these  five-unit  off¬ 
set  presses  it  was  necessary  to  re¬ 
place  the  conventional  litho  plate, 
as  unsuitable  for  the  work,  by  the 
Aller  bi-metallic  process.  The  base 
plate  is  of  stainless  steel  and  the 
printing  image  copper.  This  plate 
has  the  advantage  of  long  life  and 
will  stand  a  considerable  amount 
of  ill  usage.  Also,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  gum  the  plate  up*  during 


To  produce  these  large  plates, 
63  x  42  in.,  speedily  T.  W.  Brown 
of  the  Argus,  in  collaboration 
with  E.  E.  Cooper,  engineer  de¬ 
signer  of  Troedel  &  Cooper  Pty 
Ltd.,  Melbourne,  designed  and 
built  a  four-plate  step  and  repeat 
photomechanical  composing  ma¬ 
chine,  the  only  four-plate  and  the 
largest  photocomposing  machine 
in  the  world. 

The  yellow,  red,  blue,  and 
black  plates  are  photoprinted  in 
one  operation,  which  eliminates 
any  discrepancy  in  registration — 
the  negatives  registering  to  .0005 
in. 

The  multiplate  photocomposing 
machine  weighs  ten-and-a-half 
tons,  is  worked  from  a  central 
control  tower  which  gives  com¬ 
mand  of  all  movements  and  is 
entirely  motorized  with  push  but¬ 
ton  controls.  There  are  four  nega¬ 
tive  chase  heads  which  in  turn 
carry  the  negative  holders;  each 
head  is  fitted  with  air-cooled  arc 
lamps.  Negatives  are  set  at 
centres  so  that  stepping  is  from 
centre  to  centre  and  they  may  be 
Votated  ninety  degrees  or  180  de¬ 
grees  on  the  machine.  Locating 
on  the  rules  is  through  magnify¬ 
ing  glasses  onto  finely  calibrated 
rule  or  scale  bar. 

The  operator  in  charge  of  the 
control  tower  makes  the  stepping 
of  the  negatives,  vacuum  contact, 
{Continued  on  page  50) 

Goes  to  Tabloid 

The  New  York  Enquirer,  which 
has  been  a  standard-sized  paper 
throughout  its  26  years  of  Sunday 
afternoon  publication,  becomes  a 
tabloid  when  it  hits  the  stands  on 
Jan.  11.  Generoso  Pope,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Enquirer,  said  the 
new  format  would  make  possible 
a  better  play  for  the  paper’s  heavy 
feature  content.  Since  acquiring 
the  Enquirer  last  April,  Mr.  Pope 
has  added  36  features,  syndicated 
and  original. 


The  Wall  Street  Journal  now 
maintains  engineering  laboratories 
at  100  Avenue  of  the  Americas, 
with  six  persons  on  the  engineer¬ 
ing  staff  and  19  mechanics,  tool 
and  die  men,  electricians,  etc. 

The  Electro -Typesetter,  an¬ 
nounced  recently,  is  one  of  a  series 
of  devices  developed  and  produced 
by  the  laboratories.  It  provides  a 
means  of  operating  the  portable 
keyboard  on  linecasting  machines 
by  a  remote  control  unit,  instead 
of  running  tape  through  a  Tele¬ 
typesetter  attachment  on  each 
machine.  (E&P,  Dec.  20,  page  12). 

For  many  years  the  WSJ  lab¬ 
oratories,  which  were  moved  about 
a  year  ago  from  the  main  publish¬ 
ing  plant  in  the  Wall  Street  district, 
have  manufactured  and  serviced 
the  electric  page  printers  which  de¬ 
liver  the  Dow  Jones  News  Service 
to  clients  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

The  same  laboratories  invented 
and  perfected  the  device  by  which 
a  single  teletype  operator  can 
transmit  news  dispatches  over  the 
Dow  Jones  service  from  coast  to 
coast,  so  that  subscribers  in  Port¬ 
land,  Maine  and  Portland,  Oregon, 
for  example,  receive  the  same  news 
at  approximately  the  same  mo¬ 
ment. 

Other  major  products  of  this  en¬ 
gineering  laboratory  include; 

Automatic  bookkeeping  ma¬ 
chines  especially  designed  for  repe¬ 
titive  work  such  as  newspaper  and 
magazine  circulation  records; 

Automatic  mailing  machines; 

A  mechanical  chart  maker  used 
to  produce  identical  Dow  Jones 
average  charts  and  similar  material 
for  publication  in  the  four  cities 
where  the  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
printing  plants. 

Resigns  from  Huber 

William  E.  Rutenberg,  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Central  Division  in 
Chicago  of  J.  M.  Huber  Corpora¬ 
tion,  ink  division,  has  resigned. 


terpress  rotaries,  is  part  of  the 
design;  this  is  necessary  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  running  at  high  speed.  The 
ink  is  pumped  from  a  supply 
chamber  through  pipe  lines  to  the 
first  inking  roller.  The  quantity 
of  ink  is  controlled  by  valves  at 
the  side  of  the  machine,  each 
valve  controlling  one-and-a-half 
inches  across  the  rollers. 

Reticulation  System 
The  ink  is  supplied  to  the  ma¬ 
chine  from  an  ink  mixing  room 
by  a  special  reticulation  system 
designed  by  Argus  technicians. 
Each  printing  unit  has  its  own 
color  ink  tank  containing  bulk 


PART  of  a  $4,000,000  expansion  program  for  the  Knight-owned  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  is  this 
new  production  plant  which  will  house  an  18-unit  Hoe  press. 
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Direct-Delivery 
Plan  Compleled 

Direct-delivery  production  meth¬ 
ods  have  been  provided  at  the  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Call -Bulletin 
by  a  series  of  improvements  con¬ 
tinued  over  more  than  two  years. 

Speedier  production  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  and  the  space  allocation 
for  mechanical  departments  has 
been  increased,  Harry  Davidson, 
production  manager,  told  E&P  as 
the  final  step  in  the  long  program 
was  completed. 

More  pages  with  more  color 
are  now  available  daily,  he  also  re¬ 
ported.  The  improvements  range 
from  increased  press  productivity 
to  truck-door  delivery — in  two  di¬ 
rections — of  packaged  newspapers. 

Coordinating  the  speeded  pro¬ 
duction  facilities  are  “scoreboards” 
in  editorial,  press  and  stereo  de¬ 
partments.  The  three  boards  si¬ 
multaneously  record  in  electric 
lights  the  status  of  each  page  as  it 
moves  toward  the  edition  deadline. 
“Missing”  or  delayed  pages  can  be 
noted  at  a  glance.  Edition  progress 
and  makeover  opportunities  may 
be  judged  from  any  portion  of  the 
editorial  room. 

Untouched  by  Hands 
Today  page  plates  are  untouched 
by  hands  from  the  time  of  stereo¬ 
typing  department  departure  until 
they  are  at  press  side.  Completed 
newspapers  are  tied,  sent  on  belts 
and  diverted  from  left  to  right  at 
the  loading  platform  to  the  wait¬ 
ing  line  of  delivery  trucks.  A  re¬ 
verse  belt  carries  used  plates  di¬ 
rectly  back  to  the  melting  pot. 

At  one  point  where  the  produc¬ 
tion  flow  once  passed  back  and 
forth  three  times,  a  single  direct 
delivery  has  been  substituted.  The 
final  link  in  the  conveyor-belt 
transmission  system  was  completed 
just  recently. 

First  major  step  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  program  began  two  years 
ago  with  the  installation  of  press 
units  from  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Post-Enquirer. 

Black  and  white  press  produc¬ 
tion  was  increased  eight  pages  to 
give  the  Call-Bulletin  a  direct  run 
of  48  pages.  Eight  of  the  48  may 
now  be  in  color  as  the  result  of  a 
color-hump  for  the  12  units  of  Hoe 
presses  which  are  now  provided. 

New  Unit  Built 

Most  extensive  move  of  all  was 
the  placing  of  the  stereotyping  de¬ 
partment  on  the  same  floor  with 
the  composing  room.  This  necessi¬ 
tated  the  erection  of  a  second-floor 
at  a  comer  of  the  production 
building.  The  new  floor  had  to  be 
able  to  stand  up  under  the  heavy 
tonnage  of  stereo  equipment. 

Upon  moving  the  stereo  equip¬ 
ment  to  its  new  location,  the  pro¬ 
gressive  moves  for  processing  page 
mats  from  metal  were  streamlined. 
Both  editorial  and  advertising 
makeup  flows  on  a  direct  delivery 


WHERE  PAGE  PLATES  formerly  made  three  passes  back  and  forth  across  production  lines,  today  the 
San  Francisco  Call-Bulletin  plates  proceed  in  direct  lines  and  here  drop  on  a  conveyor  belt  to  the  press¬ 
room  a  floor  below. 


from  the  composing  room  to  mold¬ 
ing  machines.  Step  by  step  the 
product  moves  in  direct  line 
through  infra-red  driers  to  sta- 
highs  through  to  final  processing 
at  the  casting  boxes.  In  casting, 
uniform  and  improved  quality  is « 
obtained  by  newly-installed  Wood 
pneumatic  pumps  regulating  metal 
flow  and  by  the  use  of  vacuum- 
back  casting  boxes. 

Handling  Reduced 
From  the  time  the  plate  leaves 
the  shaver,  it  is  untouched  until  it 
arrives  on  the  ground-floor  press¬ 
room  on  conveyor  belts.  Plates  are 
directed  on  the  conveyor  to  the 
side  of  the  desired  press  unit.  For¬ 
merly  conveyance  was  by  hand 
truck  and  by  boys. 

Papers  coming  from  the  presses 
flow  direct  to  two  wire-tying  ma¬ 
chines.  The  conveyor  system  takes 
the  bundles  to  the  dock  outside. 
There  another  conveyor  belt  oper¬ 
ates  along  the  truck  line. 

“Not  only  have  we  speeded  de¬ 
livery  of  the  papers,  but  we  have 
picked  up  500  feet  of  composing 
room  space,”  Mr.  Davidson  re¬ 
ported.  A  machine  shop  is  being 
set  up  in  the  old  stereo  department, 
and  the  present  machine  shop 
space  will  in  turn  be  used  to 
double  the  plant  storage  space  for 
paper,  he  added. 

Hoist  Aids  Storage 
Tn  addition  to  the  series  of 
moves  to  reduce  plate  handling,  an 
electric  paper  hoist  truck  has  been 
purchased  to  speed  the  handling 
and  reduce  the  damage  and  waste 
to  paper  rolls,  Mr.  Davidson  said. 
Hoist  stacking  has  doubled  the  im¬ 
mediate  storage  facilities  and  also 
has  reduced  heavy  cost  of  double 
handling  the  rolls,  he  reports. 
Quality  production  with  greater 


ease,  and  with  a  pickup  in  speed 
are  the  results  of  the  series  of  im¬ 
provements,  Mr.  Davidson  says. 

Melbourne  Argus 

_ continued  from  page  49 

and  exposure.  Photoelectric  light 
quantity  relay  meters  control  the 
exposure  of  each  negative  sepa¬ 
rately.  After  each  exposure,  the 
operator  in  charge  indicates  on  a 
page  indicator  the  next  page  nega¬ 
tive  required,  and  the  four-color 
negatives  of  that  page  are  placed 
in  the  holders  for  the  next  expos¬ 
ure.  .After  completing  the  expos¬ 
ures  on  the  plate,  it  is  ready  for 
developing  and  the  removal  of  the 
unwanted  copper. 

In  Exact  Registration 

All  images  are  in  exact  regis¬ 
tration  because  the  same  master 
gauges  are  used  to  set  all  four- 
color  negatives  and  are  exposed  at 
the  same  time. 

These  plates  can  be  produced 
by  either  positive  or  negative 
process.  ^  The  negative  process  has 
been  adopted  giving  advantages  in 
high  speed  of  plate  production 
from  copy  to  plates,  which  is  nec¬ 
essary  for  high-speed  newspaper 
requirements. 

For  coating  the  bi-metal  plates 
with  sensitizing  solutions,  two  up¬ 
right  whirlers,  designed  by  Argus 
technicians,  have  been  built  by 
J.  E.  Searle  Engineering  Co.,  Mel¬ 
bourne.  These  are  driven  by  hy¬ 
draulic  motors,  a  new  application, 
giving  smooth  acceleration  and 
working  at  speeds  from  zero  to 
350  r.p.m.,  a  speed  previously  un¬ 
known  for  this  class  of  work. 
These  two  whirlers  are  enclosed 
in  stainless  steel  cabinets. 


To  prepare  the  plates,  the  de¬ 
partment  is  equipped  with  electro¬ 
plating  tanks  for  depositing  copper 
onto  the  stainless  steel  sheets  and 
special  “Westalite”  rectifiers  and 
transformers  of  1,000  amp  and 
500  amp  with  control  panels  for 
adjustment  of  volts  and  amperes. 

Special  lifting  gear  on  a  mov¬ 
able  gantry  has  been  erected  for 
the  handling  of  the  large  plates 
while  plating.  Used  plates  are 
re-prepared  by  taking  off  the  old 
image,  and  special  machinery  has 
been  installed  for  cleaning  and  re¬ 
polishing  of  the  stainless  steel  for 
copper  depositing. 

The  photographic  section  of  the 
department  has  been  re-equipped 
with  the  latest  enlargers  operating 
with  cold  cathode  lighting  and 
special  tank  arrangements  have 
been  evolved  for  the  quick  han¬ 
dling  of  Ektachrome  color  trans¬ 
parencies.  The  system  of  handling 
these  color  transparencies,  by 
color  separation  negatives  and  en¬ 
larged  bromide  prints  which  are 
then  color  retouched,  makes  for 
quick  reproduction. 

Waynesboro  Plant 

Ground  has  been  broken  for 
the  new  plant  of  the  Waynesboro 
(Pa.)  Record-Herald.  The  one- 
story  building  will  adjoin  the  plant 
now  used  for  commercial  print¬ 
ing  and  photography. 

Slovens  Promoted 

George  C.  Stevens,  pressroom 
foreman,  has  been  promoted  to 
mechanical  superintendent  of  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times.  He  has 
worked  for  the  Times  since  1925. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Small  Copper  Tabs 
(onirol  Etching 

A  method  for  control  of  etch¬ 
ing  depth  in  both  magnesium  and 
zinc  has  been  devised  by  Robert 
L.  Yinger,  a  member  of  Washing¬ 
ton  Local  No.  17  of  the  Photo  En¬ 
gravers'  union. 

His  method,  as  described  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  American 
Photo  Engraver,  consists  of  the 
use  of  small  copper  tabs  accurate¬ 
ly  electroplated  with  zinc  to  a 
definite  known  thickness.  These 
tabs  are  used  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  etching  bath. 
By  etching  the  tab  until  the  zinc 
is  etched  off  and  clocking  this  ac¬ 
tion.  it  is  known  that  a  definite 
depth  can  be  etched  in  a  certain 
period  of  time. 

As  an  example:  If  the  copper 
tab  is  coated  with  zinc  to  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  .0015"  and  we  find 
that  the  coating  will  etch  off  in  20 
seconds,  we  know  then  that  if  we 
etch  the  zinc  plate  for  the  same 
period  of  time  (20  seconds)  it  too 
will  be  etched  to  a  depth  of 
.0015".  The  use  of  zinc  coated 
tabs  provides  an  exact  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  proper  time  to  etch  to 
obtain  the  depth  regardless  of  the 
temperature,  strength  or  other 
variable  factors. 

Tabs  Produced  Easily 

This  same  method  may  be  used 
to  provide  the  necessary  control 
in  the  etching  of  magnesium,  using 
copper  tabs  coated  with  zinc  to  a 
lesser  thickness  based  on  the  faster 
etching  rate  of  magnesium,  as 
compared  with  the  etching  rate  of 
zinc. 

The  control  tabs  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  having  large  sheets  of 
copper  electroplated  to  an  exact 
thickness,  then  cut  into  small  con¬ 
venient  size  pieces. 

If  the  tabs  are  coated  to  the 
proper  thickness  for  the  first  bite 
of  any  particular  screen,  they  may 
be  attached  with  gummed  tape  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  front  of  the  flat  tones 
of  that  particular  screen  and  simply 
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watched  as  the  flat  etches,  until 
the  coating  of  the  tab  etches  off. 
At  this  point  the  flat  is  removed 
from  the  bath  and  the  first  bite  is 
complete. 

Mr.  Yinger  relates: 

“1  have  had  tabs  coated  to  a 
thickness  of  .0015",  which  is  cor¬ 
rect  for  the  first  bite  of  60  screen 
zinc  tones.  By  attaching  the  tab 
to  a  flat  of  60  screen  zinc  tones, 
it  is  a  simple  matter  to  easily  de¬ 
termine  when  the  first  bite  is  com¬ 
plete.  By  checking  the  time  of 
the  first  bite,  the  second  and  third 
bite  etching  time  is  easily  de¬ 
termined,  using  a  ratio  of  1:1:2. 
If  the  first  bite  was  indicated  as 
20  seconds,  the  second  bite  would 
also  be  given  20  seconds  and  the 
third  bite  40  seconds.  If  it  was 
necessary  to  etch  a  fine  highlight 
dot,  a  ratio  of  1 : 1 : 1  '/i  would  be 
used  or  a  time  ratio  of  20  seconds, 
20  seconds,  30  seconds  as  cited  in 
the  above  example. 

One  Control  Thickness 

“Rather  than  having  the  tabs 
coated  to  various  thicknesses  to 
accommodate  the  requirements  of 
various  screens.  I  have  found  it 
just  as  practical  to  use  only  one 
‘control’  thickness  in  connection 
with  a  conversion  table,  which 
converts  the  control  time  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  tab,  into  the  ac¬ 
tual  time  of  etch  for  any  partic¬ 
ular  screen.” 

The  depth  for  a  60  screen  tone 
as  proposed  in  a  table  of  halftone 
depths  by  Peter  Schotanus  of  the 
Wayne  Colorplate  Co.,  shows  an 
optimum  depth  of  .0075"  in  the 
highlights.  Allowing  .0015"  for 
the  depth  of  the  re-etch,  the  depth 
to  be  attained  in  the  first  three 
bites  is  .006".  Assuming  that  the 
highlight  dot  is  at  least  15%  to 
begin  with,  a  ratio  of  1:1:2  may 
be  used.  This  works  out  to  a 
depth  of  .0015"  for  the  first  bite, 
.0015"  for  the  second  bite  and 
.003"  for  the  third  bite,  or  a  total 
of  .006".  With  the  addition  of 
the  re-etch  depth  (size  of  dot  per¬ 
mitting),  the  depth  may  be  car¬ 
ried  to  .007"  plus. 

Conversion  Chart 
Mr.  Yinger’s  chart  for  convert¬ 
ing  the  control  time  into  the  ac¬ 
tual  etching  time  for  any  partic- 
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ular  screen,  based  on  the  use  of 
a  .0015"  coated  tab,  attempts  to 
provide  the  optimum  depths  as 
recommended  by  the  Schotanus 
table  of  halftone  depths,  allowing 
1/5  of  the  total  depth  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  re-etching.  The  actual 
depths  obtained  in  3  bites  will  be 
1/5  less  than  the  Schotanus  chart 
recommends.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  additional  depth  will  be  made 
up  in  the  re-etching.  A  similar 
chart  can  be  devised  to  obtain  the 
optimum  depths  without  re-etch¬ 
ing. 

The  chart  may  be  used  for  3- 
bite  or  2-bite  screen  etching  and 
provides  for  a  shorter  third  bite 
for  etching  fine  highlights.  Two- 
bite  tones  and  tones  having  fine 
highlights  will  have  a  resulting 
depth  '/s  less  than  the  optimum. 

IBM  Booklei  Is  Aid 
In  Cold  Type  Planning  . 

A  new  booklet,  “Typographic 
Planning  for  Typewriter  Composi¬ 
tion,”  contains  practical  informa¬ 
tion  for  cold  type  composition. 
Produced  by  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation,  it  is  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  in  transforming 
printing  requirements  to  IBM  Elec¬ 
tric  Executive  Typewriter  specifica¬ 
tions  and  to  define  the  terminology 
of  printing  and  typography  as  it 
applies  to  typewriter  composition. 

The  relation  between  inches  and 
the  point  and  the  pica  are  ex¬ 
plained  and  illustrated  by  page- 
edge  scales.  Line  spacing  and 
leading  are  discussed  and  there  is  a 
rachet  chart  for  use  with  10,  11 
and  12  point  type.  Instructions  are 
given  for  determining  type  sizes, 
and  reduced  and  enlarged  copy  is 
illustrated.  Reduction  charts  are 
provided  for  six  of  the  type  faces 
available  on  the  IBM  Electric 
Executive  Typewriter,  and  there  is 
a  glossary  of  typographic  terms 
and  a  brief  history  of  type  families. 

The  booklet  is  available  on  re¬ 
quest  from  the  Department  of  In¬ 
formation,  International  Business 
Machines  Corporation,  590  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 

George  Hegue  Retires 

After  43  years  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
and  Observer,  George  Hogue  is 
hanging  up  his  green  eyeshade 
and  preparing  to  exercise  in  a 
rocking  chair.  Two  months  be¬ 
fore  his  71st  birthday,  he  has  re¬ 
tired.  For  more  than  40  of  the 
43  years,  he  has  been  a  make-up 
man. 

3  Folosellers  in  Shop 

Intertype  Corporation  reports 
the  installation  ot  a  third  Foto- 
setter  machine  in  the  plant  of  War¬ 
wick  Typographers,  Inc.  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  firm  uses  the  ma¬ 
chines  to  provide  type  on  film  for 
a  variety  of  newspaper  ads,  as  well 
as  many  kinds  of  other  printed 
material. 


Bottled  Gas  Serves 
During  Emergency 

When  a  break  in  a  gas  main 
cut  off  heating  and  cooking 
service  to  20,000  homes  and  busi¬ 
ness  places,  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
News-Press  and  St.  Joseph  Gazette 
continued  publication  during  the 
48-hour  emergency  period. 

Newly-installed  equipment  and 
bottle  gas  were  pressed  into  service 
so  the  papers  could  continue  pub¬ 
lication. 

As  soon  as  the  gas  supply  was 
cut  off  at  2  P.M.  Saturday,  six  line-  ' 
casting  machines  were  equipped  > 
with  bottle  gas  valves  and  con-  f 
nected  to  temporary  tanks  set  up  j 
on  the  lawn.  Three  machines  with 
electrically-heated  pots  continued 
operation.  ! 

In  the  stereotype  department  the  . 
main  metal  furnace  was  switched  } 
over  to  three  permanent  electric 
units  and  three  auxiliary  elements 
of  1,000  watts  each  were  installed 
to  boost  the  temperature  in  the 
furnace. 

Unable  to  produce  engravings  by 
the  photo-chemical  process,  which 
requires  gas,  the  papers  changed 
over  to  a  Scan-a-graver  which 
operates  by  electricity. 

Carbon  Dioxide 
System  in  Denver 

A  $20,000  automatic  carbon 
dioxide  fire  protection  system  for 
presses  and  ink  supply  has  been 
installed  at  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
Post  plant. 

All  of  the  25  Goss  Headliner 
presses  will  be  protected  by  an 
extinguisher  system  that  is  actuated 
by  a  rapid  rise  in  heat. 

The  Post’s  rotogravure  presses 
already  are  protected  by  an  auto¬ 
matic  protection  system,  covering  ^ 
the  presses  on  the  ground  floor  and 
the  ink  storage  space  in  the  base¬ 
ment. 

The  system  installed  on  the 
daily  presses  was  manufactured  by 
the  Walter  Kidde  Co. 

Philadelphia  and  3.  F. 
Gel  Inlerlype  Mixers 

The  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletii  , 
is  installing  14  new  Intertype  Mix¬ 
ers  to  handle  the  entire  ad  room 
composition.  In  the  battery  will  be 
10  Model  F4’s  and  four  Model 
G4’s,  each  equip{>ed  with  quadder. 
six-mold  disk,  Mohr  saw,  and 
power  magazine  shift. 

Three  Intertype  Mixer  machines 
with  side  magazine  units  have  been 
placed  in  service  recently  at  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  News. 

Morschhauser  Dies 

Anthony  E.  (Big  Tony' 
Morschhauser,  53,  day  foreman 
of  the  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  pressroom  since 
1949,  died  Dec.  4,  following  a 
brief  illness. 
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Dupuy  On  the  Job 
For  Half  a  Century 


tQUIPMCWT  REVIEW 


An  ad  in  Editor  &  Publisher 
found  a  job  for  Benjamin  H. 
Dupuy  at  the  Waterhitry  (Conn.) 
Repuhlicun  just  50  years  ago.  Mr. 
Dupuy  was  then  a  pressman  for 
the  New  York  Journal.  Pubtisher 
J.  Pape  hired  him  to  take  charge 
of  press  work  and  stereotyping. 

Mr.  Dupuy  is  still  superintendent 
of  the  press  and  stereotype  rooms 
and  Mr.  Pape  is  still  publisher. 

Mr.  Dupuy  is  looking  forward  to 
the  day  when  he  will  set  into 
operation  the  98-page  press  to  be 
installed  at  the  Waterbury  railroad 
station,  which  is  to  be  converted 
into  a  future  home  for  the  paper. 


The  Wichita  (Kan.)  Beacon’s  new  plant  will  provide  750,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  on  two  floors.  New  equipment  includes  12  Goss 
press  units.  There  will  be  storage  facilities  for  33  carloads  of  news¬ 
print.  The  Beacon,  founded  in  1872,  has  been  under  the  management 
of  the  Levand  brothers  (Max,  Louis  and  John)  since  July  4,  1928. 


Monotype  School 
Will  Be  Enlarged 


Fairfield  Medium 
Designed  for  Ads 


Jard  Monotype  principles  and  Due  to  the  increased  enrollment 
mechanism  of  the  composition  brought  about  by  the  widespread 
caster  in  the  ‘Monophoto’  unit.  use  of  Monotype  in  printing,  the 
V,  1  I  .  j  .  .  facilities  of  the  Lanston  Monotype 

Normal  keyboard  procedure  is  school  in  Philadelphia  are  going 

‘o  ‘’e  expanded  and  modernized. 

orated  paper  ribbon  is  fed  through  -phe  school  will  be  closed  for 
machine  where  it  about  six  weeks  to  permit  installa- 
u,pin^*  and  space  tion  of  new  equipment  and  renova- 

wedges  and  the  photo-matrix  case  ,ion.  When  re-opened,  it  will  be 
m  a  similar  manner  to  that  on  the  able  to  handle  an  increased  en- 
not  metal  machine,  except  that  all  rollment 

Much'  new  casting  equipment 
’  '"ill  be  added.  This  machinery 
graphic  un  t^^  photo-  contains  the  latest  attachments  and 

^  mechanical  improvements  such  as 

The  resulting  product  is  positive  Centering  and  Quadding.  Patton 
(or  negative)  composition  on  film  Attachment  and  Shoulder  Spacing, 
or  photo-paper  that  can  be  used  When  the  Monophoto  Composing 
directly  m  exposing  the  photo-  Machine  becomes  available  instruc- 
lithographic,  photogravure  or  pho-  tion  in  its  operation,  including 
toengraving  printing  form,  or  pro-  processing  and  developing  of  film, 
vide  quality  black  and  white  proofs  will  be  given, 
for  advertising  or  other  copy  More  emphasis  is  to  be  placed 
preparation.  on  jbe  fundamentals  of  the  Mono- 

The  optical  and  photographic  type  machine's  operation.  Students 
features  of  the  ‘Monophoto’  ma-  will  have  more  time  to  operate 
chine  introduce  novel  arrange-  equipment  under  actual  production 
ments  that  permit  the  film  to  conditions, 
remain  stationary  during  compo¬ 
sition  of  a  line,  as  well  as  to  re-  A|«|%rAn|[|»A  TacI 
lain  constant  image  and  object  AppiClllltv  Iwjl 
planes,  regardless  of  the  ratio  of  Composing  room  apprentices  at 
enlargement  or  reduction.  The  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spectator  are 
former  is  accomplished  through  encouraged  to  improve  their  ad- 
iitilizing  the  set-wise  movement  of  setting  skill  by  means  of  a  contest, 
a  pair  of  first-surface  mirrors  that.  The  copy  is  to  be  supplied  by  the 
by  double  reflection,  projects  the  advertising  department  and  will  be 
character  image  on  to  the  film  set  to  fill  one  full  page  of  Spec 
across  a  constant  distance^  path.  Junior,  the  house  organ,  approxi- 
regardless  of  its  position  in  the  mately  four  columns  wide  and  nine 
me.  Similarly,  an  ingenious  op-  inches  deep.  The  apprentices  are 
ical  arrangement  of  two  prisms  given  time  off  from  regular  duties 
and  a  lens  permits  internal  varia-  to  do  the  setting, 
tions  of  the  optical  distance  to  pro¬ 
vide  41^  to  24  point  composition  ||- -|  mm  ImL 

without  any  over-all  displacement  YOvI  DOOK  Oil  IllK 

Pbotomatrix  ^be  Printing 

case  or  the  film.  o — 


Linotype’s  new  Fairfield  Med-  been 
ium  series  is  now  available  in  a  office, 
full  range  of  body  sizes  from  6  to  recess 
14  point  inclusive.  The  new  face  condil 
was  designed  by  Rudolph  Ruzicka,  disks. 
•American  artist  and  wood  en-  room 
graver.  It  is  slightly  heavier  in 
weight  than  his  Fairfield  series  in¬ 
troduced  several  years  ago. 

It  was  designed  to  fill  a  definite 
typographic  need  in  the  fields  of 
advertising  typography,  among 
others. 


The  La  Crosse  (Wis.)  Tribune 
has  started  to  print  halftones  frorn 
thin  zinc  cuts  which  are  cemented 
to  the  press  plate. 


These  Eastern  Products 
will  help  you  achieve 
trouble-free  production 
. . .  and  a  better  fooking 
newspaper! 
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Neoprene  Blankets  ('/•".  3/ii",  W) 

Deepmold  Creepers  (.OiZ,  .090) 
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ANPA  Plastic  Blankets  (.125.  .IM) 
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TIngue  Combino  Molding  Blankets  (.083,  .093) 

Red  Fibre  Slip  Boards  (.032) 
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HIGH  SHRINK  MATRIX  DRYING  EQUIPMENT 
I  Sta-HI  Master  Former — Equipped  for  pre-shrInk 

Infra-Matic  Dry  Mat  Pre-Shrlnker 
Allco  Even  Ray  Dryer 
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OBLIGATION! 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Oklahoma  School 
Training  Printers 

One  Oklahoma  state  school  is 
aiding  the  graphic  arts  industry  by 
training  students.  The  Oklahoma 
A&M  college  School  of  Technical 
Training  at  Okmulgee  has  enrolled 
approximately  160  students  since  ! 
1947,  when  the  school  started  ' 
teaching  printing  with  a  “shirt  tail 
full  of  type”  and  an  8  x  12  inch 
jobber. 

More  than  100  of  the  students 
who  have  finished  the  course  are 
now  working  in  shops  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  there’s  one 
in  Hawaii. 

The  plant  now  contains  more 
than  $200,000  in  equipment  on 
which  students  learn  presswork, 
printing  composition,  and  show 
card  and  silk  screen  processes. 

Advisory  Board 

When  the  Oklahoma  legislature 
appropriated  $117,000  for  new 
equipment  for  the  school  in  1949, 
the  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
selected  an  advisory  committee  to 
assist  the  school  in  selecting  equip¬ 
ment,  instructors,  and  design  the 
curriculum  for  graphic  arts  stu¬ 
dents. 

The  OPA  committee  consisted 
of  Wheeler  Mayo,  Sequoyah  Coun¬ 
ty  Times;  Sallisaw,  Okla.;  Joe  N. 
Croom,  Okmulgee  Daily  Times; 
R.  W.  Gierhart,  Sapulpa  Democrat 
News;  Paul  F.  Miller,  Broken  Ar¬ 
row  Ledger;  and  James  C.  Nance, 
Purcell  Register. 

Elijah  W.  Eaton,  a  native  of  Ar¬ 
kansas  who  came  to  Oklahoma  in 
1918,  is  head  of  the  printing  de¬ 
partment.  His  first  printing  exper¬ 
ience  was  in  an  Arkansas  job  shop. 
He  was  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
weekly,  now  defunct,  in  Lincoln 
county,  Arkansas,  from  1921  to 
1924. 

He  was  head  of  the  college  print 
shop  at  Central  State  college,  Ed¬ 
mond,  Oklahoma,  while  in  school 
and  received  his  degree  in  1928. 
He  obtained  his  master’s  degree  in 
Oklahoma  A&M  college,  Stillwater, 
in  1933.  The  Okmulgee  school  is 
a  branch  of  the  Stillwater  school. 

From  1931  to  1942  Eaton  taught 
printing  and  journalism  in  Still¬ 
water  high  school  and  in  1946  he 
joined  the  faculty  of  Okmulgee 
A&M  Tech. 

Fundamental  Practices 
Mr.  Eaton  and  his  staff  stress 
fundamental  operations  and  prac¬ 
tices,  and  as  a  student  finishes  his 
training  period  he  advances  to  jobs 
which  employ  his  use  of  practices 
he  has  acquired. 

“Men  leave  our  school  to  re¬ 
ceive  $45  to  $85  as  a  starting 
weekly  wage,”  Mr.  Eaton  says, 
“and  we  have  more  requests  for 
men  than  we  can  fill.” 

Operators  are  setting  from  three 


FAMILY  GATHERING  marked  the  open  house  at  the  new  wing  of 
the  Ravenna  (Ohio)  Daily  Record  recently.  The  E.  C.  Dix  news¬ 
papers  are  in  Ravenna,  Kent,  Martins  Ferry-Bellaire,  Wooster  and 
Defiance.  Assembled  on  the  occasion  were:  Left  to  right — Albert 
Dix,  Albert  Dix,  Jr.,  E.  C.  Dix,  Robert  C.  Dix  and  Raymond  E.  Dix. 


quarters  to  one  galley  of  type  an 
hour,  reasonably  clean.  Machine 
maintenance  training  is  a  part  of 
the  machine  operators  course. 

New  Camera  Intreases 
Scope  of  Xerography 

A  new  camera  that  reduces  or 
enlarges  a  drawing,  chart  or  other 
subject  by  the  xerography  process 
directly  on  to  an  inches  x 
13  inches  XeroX  plate  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Haloid  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

To  make  an  exposure,  the  opera¬ 
tor  places  the  copy  on  to  the  17 
inches  x  22  inches  Tilting  Copy 
Board.  With  a  light  touch  the 
counter-balanced  Copy  Board  is 
brought  into  exposure  position  to 
the  camera  in  which  an  electro¬ 
statically  charged  XeroX  plate  has 
been  placed. 

After  the  exposure,  the  plate  is 
removed  from  the  camera  and 
processed  in  the  XeroX  Copier. 
The  image  is  transferred  to  an  off¬ 
set  paper  master  or  to  a  translu¬ 
cent  (engineering)  paper  and  the 
image  made  permanent  by  a  few 
seconds  fusing. 

Xerography,  a  dry,  direct  posi¬ 
tive,  electrostatic  reproduction 
process  requires  no  water,  chem¬ 
icals,  film,  darkroom  or  sensitized 
materials. 

Sdlirmer  in  Chicago 

Edward  Schirmer  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Central  District  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ink  Division  of  J.  M. 
Huber  Corporation  with  offices  at 
59  East  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago. 
He  joined  Huber  in  1946  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  18  months  has  been 
assistant  general  sales  manager  at 
Division  Headquarters  in  Brook¬ 
lyn. 


McCarthy  Invention 
Of  Recordak  Recalled 

George  L.  McCarthy,  whose  in¬ 
ventive  genius  as  a  bank  officer  has 
led  to  use  of  microfilm  for  record¬ 
keeping  in  more  than  65  types  of 
business,  retired  as  president  of 
Recordak  Corporation  and  became 
chairman  of  its  board  of  directors 
on  Jan.  1.  John  K.  Boeing,  for¬ 
merly  vicepresident,  has  succeeded 
him  as  president. 

It  was  while  Mr.  McCarthy  was 
serving  as  vicepresident  of  a  New 
York  City  bank  that  his  solution 
for  stopping  check  frauds  became 
the  basic  invention  for  microfilm¬ 
ing  equipment. 

Working  in  his  spare  time,  Mr. 
McCarthy  built  a  model  unit  he 
called  the  “Checkograph.”  By  1926 
he  managed,  with  limited  personal 
capital,  to  put  together  10  ma¬ 
chines. 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  invention 
and  Recordak  Corporation  was 
formed  as  a  Kodak  subsidiary  in 
1928  under  Mr.  McCarthy’s  guid- 


Iowa  (onferente 

The  fourth  annual  mechanical 
conference  for  back  shop  employes 
on  Iowa  weekly  newspapers  and 
small  dailies  will  take  place  at  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  Feb.  21  and  22.  The 
conference  is  under  the  direction 
of  Henry  Africa,  head  of  the 
school’s  newspaper  production  lab¬ 
oratory. 


Weekly  Has  Device 
For  Printing  Color 

The  weekly  Cecil  Whig  (circ. 
5,206),  Elkton,  Md.,  included  in 
its  Dec.  18  issue  a  section  of  four 
standard  pages,  printed  in  two 
colors.  Two  colors,  other  than 
black,  are  available  on  a  double¬ 
truck. 

The  color  section  was  run  on  a 
standard  eight-page  Duplex  Model 
A.  The  second  color  was  put  on 
both  sides  of  the  web  through  use 
of  a  webbing  device  which  led  the 
same  web  into  the  second  side  of 
the  press.  The  equipment  used  was 
designed  by  Paul  E.  Fitzgerald, 
managing  editor. 


Machine  Auditing 
Benefits  Pile  Up 

Under  the  direction  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer  F.  Marion  James,  the 
Copley  Press  organization  operates 
under  a  system  of  uniform  ac¬ 
counting  and  financial  report  pro¬ 
cedures  for  all  members  of  the 
group. 

When  William  Chawgo,  Aurora 
(Ill.)  Beacon-News  auditor,  de¬ 
cided  to  mechanize  his  bookkeep¬ 
ing  operations  to  make  it  possible 
for  him  to  meet  uniform  require¬ 
ments,  he  also  included  new  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  and  payroll 
preparation  systems  in  the  re¬ 
vamped  procedures. 

The  bookkeeping  department 
now  has  its  display  and  classified 
invoices  and  statements  out  on 
time,  the  sales  and  cash  journals 
and  ledgers  posted  and  control  bal¬ 
ances  extended  and  trial  balances 
taken,  all  on  schedule. 

A  smaller  staff  does  in  six  basic 
steps  a  variety  of  accounts  receiv¬ 
able  operations  which  formerly 
were  handled  in  13  steps.  Two 
Remington  Rand  Accounting  Ma¬ 
chines  with  two  Printing  Calculat¬ 
ors  make  this  possible.  With  the 
original  13  steps  there  was  consid¬ 
erable  overtime,  and  the  depart¬ 
ment  considered  itself  fortunate  if 
it  was  only  four  or  five  days  behind 
schedule.' 

Changes  in  procedure  at  the 
Beacon  -  News  add  up  to  these 
benefits: 

1)  One  clerk  formerly  in  book¬ 
keeping  has  been  released  for  other 
duties. 

2)  The  monthly  financial  reports 
and  advertising  sales  recaps  by 
linage  are  in  the  business  and  ad 
managers’  hands  three  to  five  days 
earlier  than  before. 

3)  All  bills  and  statements  go 
out  promptly,  with  the  stepping 
up  of  the  schedule  resulting  in 
improved  collections. 

4)  Overtime  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past  in  the  bookkeeping  de- 

,  partment. 

I  5)  Improvement  has  been  noted 
-  in  employe  morale  through  elim- 
)  ination  of  the  monotony  and  fa- 
1  tigue  which  was  invariably  con- 
.  nected  with  the  old  manual  system 
of  handling  the  accounts. 

I  By  means  of  its  new  machine 
1  proceduies  the  paper  now  has  fully 
1  automatic  computations  of  with- 
;  holding  taxes  and  gross  earnings. 
;  These  reports  are  machine-deter- 
f  mined  on  a  weekly  basis,  and  are 
s  also  provided  in  accumulated  to¬ 
tals  from  the  first  of  the  year. 


Weekly's  New  Home 

The  Salem  (Va.)  Times-Regis- 
ter,  weekly,  has  moved  into  its 
new  $33,000  plant,  a  one-story 
brick  and  cinderblock  building  on 
the  Boulevard.  The  structure  is  of 
colonial  type  architecture. 


New  Press  in  Use 

An  eight-unit  press  formerly 
used  by  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Star^ 
Times  has  replaced  “Old  Ironsides" 
in  the  plant  of  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
State  Journal.  “Old  Ironsides" 
served  for  27  years.  It  is  no# 
printing  the  Newark  (Ohio)  Advo¬ 
cate. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Inquirer's  SolvenfRecovery 
System  Takes  Dollars  Out  of  Air 


Philadelphia — ^The  solvent  re¬ 
covery  system  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s  new  Palace  of  Roto¬ 
gravure  literally  plucks  dolars  out 
of  thin  air! 

It  is  estimated  that  the  maze 
of  equipment,  which  extends  the 
full  width  of  the  building,  collects 
vapors  for  re-use  in  the  roto  proc¬ 
ess  at  the  rate  of  $400,000  a  year. 

The  plant  was  built  to  have  an 
80%  efficiency  in  the  recovery  of 
solvents.  Indications  now  are  that 
the  Inquirer  system,  in  full  opera¬ 
tion,  does  better  than  that. 

Solvent  Added 

The  ink,  when  delivered  to  the 
rotogravure  plant,  has  a  solvent 
content  of  about  40%,  needed  to 
maintain  its  viscosity  in  shipment. 
This  is  increased  to  as  much  as 
807o  by  the  addition  of  solvent 
before  the  ink  is  used. 

Thus,  the  system  not  only  re¬ 
covers  80%  of  the  solvent  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  rotogravure  plant,  but 
80%  of  the  solvent  which  the  ink 
contained  when  it  was  received, 
thereby  making  it  possible  for  the 
Inquirer  not  only  to  salvage  for 
its  own  use — but  eventually  to 
ship  solvent  to  other  plants. 

The  solvent  recovery  system  was 
designed  by  engineers  from  the 
Special  Products  Division  of  the 
Carbide  and  Carbon  Chemicals 
Co.,  New  York,  after  requirements 
of  the  huge  project  were  estimated 
by  the  newspaper’s  own  engineers. 

The  duct  work  leading  from  the 
presses  was  designed  and  installed 
by  B.  Offen  and  Co.,  Chicago; 
and  the  dock  work  and  piping  of 
the  recovery  system  itself  was  in¬ 
stalled  by  W.  K.  Mitchell  and  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Integration  of  the  system  into 
the  building’s  planning  and  con¬ 
struction  was  done  by  Albert 
Kahn  Associated  Architects  &  En¬ 
gineers,  Detroit;  and  Eggly-Furlew 
Engineers,  Philadelphia. 

Starts  at  Presses 
The  system  begins  its  operation 
at  the  presses  on  the  first  floor. 
Each  press  unit  is  equipped  with 
a  tight-fitting  hood,  just  above  the 
point  at  which  the  paper  passes 
the  roto  cylinder. 

The  paper,  traveling  at  a  speed 
of  1,000  feet  a  minute,  picks  up 
its  coating  of  ink  from  the  cylin¬ 
der.  A  blast  of  warm  air  instantly 
dries  off  the  solvent.  The  vapors 
ere  drawn  up  into  the  hood  and 
the  paper  receives  its  impression 
fiom  the  next  cylinder. 

The  hood  equipment,  which  is 
“sed  on  56  production  units  and 
five  proof  units,  extends  down- 
'vard  to  an  opening  on  the  floor; 
thw  to  anot^r  tuning  of  the 
ceiling  of  the  reel  room  below  and 
to  a  third  at  the  floor  level  in  the 
reel  room. 


These  additional  vents  are  de¬ 
signed  to  pick  up  vapors  which 
escape  when  the  press  units  are 
opened  for  changing  or  washing 
of  cylinders  or  cleaning  of  ink 
fountains. 

Fresh  Air 

One  phase  of  the  system  bal¬ 
ances  the  amount  of  fresh  air 
pumped  into  the  pressroom  and 
the  vapor-laden  air  withdrawn. 
This  causes  a  vacuum  and  keeps 
the  vapors  from  wandering  away 
from  the  press  area,  from  which 
they  are  drawn  eventually  into  the 
recovery  ducts,  which  are  in  the 
pillars  and  ceiling  of  the  press¬ 
room. 

The  ducts  from  each  eight-unit 
press  pass  into  a  single  duct 
through  which  the  vapors  are 
drawn  upwards.  Fans  drive  the 
vapor-laden  air  into  the  system 
leading  from  the  presses  at  the 
rate  of  1,500  cubic  feet  per  min¬ 
ute. 

Main  ducts  leading  up  to  the 
solvent  recovery  floor,  one  for 
each  press,  are  24  inches  square. 
Eight  booster  fans,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  12,000  to  15,000  cubic 
feet  per  minute,  help  draw  the 
air  up  through  these  ducts. 

If  there  should  be  a  breakdown 
of  the  recovery  system  this  flow  of 
air  can  be  passed  out  of  the  build¬ 
ing  through  a  shielded  opening  at 
the  south  side.  This  outlet  also 
can  be  used  when  the  air  contains 
negligible  amounts  of  solvent. 

Under  regular  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  the  solvent-laden  air  goes  in¬ 
to  a  main  leader — a  duct  60  inches 
in  diameter  and  75  feet  long — 
from  which  it  passes  into  the  re¬ 
covery  system  proper. 

Carbon  Absorbs 

The  system  begins  with  an  air 
tempering  chamber,  equipped  with 
removable  glass  fiber  filter  units 
which  strain  out  any  particle  of 
paper  or  dust.  Air  cooling  and 
heating  units  temper  the  air  for 
subsequent  steps  of  the  intricate 
process. 

Next  come  two  blowers,  with 
250  horsepower  motors,  each  ca¬ 
pable  of  handling  up  to  30,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute.  They 
force  the  air  into  three  22V6-ton 
absorption  tanks,  containing  beds 
of  activated  carbon  18  inches 
thick  and  weighing  17,000  pounds. 

The  vapor-laden  air  is  driven 
into  the  tanks  from  the  top  and 
distributed  so  that  it  spreads 
evenly  over  the  bed  of  carbon. 
The  absorbing  action  of  the  car¬ 
bon  then  takes  effect  with  the 
billions  of  molecules  of  solvent 
vapor  adhering  to  the  molecules 
of  carbon. 

Freed  of  the  solvent,  the  air 
passes  out  of  the  tank  into  a 
chamber  where  it  is  mixed  with 


cool  air  and  passed  out  of  the 
building,  free  of  objectionable 
odors. 

Meanwhile,  the  solvent  in  the 
absorption  tanks  is  driven  up  out 
of  the  carbon  bed  through  a  va¬ 
por  outlet  valve  by  low-pressure 
steam. 

The  three  tanks  constitute  a 
single,  alternating  absorption  unit. 
One  tank  will  be  in  the  steaming 
process  while  the  other  two  are 
gathering  solvent.  This  shifting 
L'om  tank  to  tank  insures  a  con¬ 
stant  flow. 

After  leaving  the  absorption 
tanks,  the  solvent  vapor  and  the 
steam  pass  through  eight-foot  long 
stainless  steel  condensers  and  a 
cooling  unit  which  reduce  them  to 
liquid  form;  then  go  into  a  de¬ 
canter  chamber. 

After  further  processing  the  fi¬ 
nal  result  is  that  water  leaves  the 
system  from  the  stripping  column 
to  be  mixed  with  the  cool  water 
from  other  processes  in  a  neu¬ 
tralizing  tank  and  discharged  into 
the  city  sewage  system. 

The  removed  solvent  leaves  the 
system  from  the  dehydrating  col¬ 
umn  to  be  transferred  to  the  tank 
farm  for  re-use.  The  tank  farm, 
containing  14  units,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  10,000  gallons  it  lo¬ 
cated  underground. 

A  constant  flow  from  tank  farm 
and  back  is  directed  by  an  under¬ 
ground  manifold  control  and 
pumping  station  nearby. 

Operations  of  the  entire  sp- 
tem  are  virtually  automatic,  with 
a  check  at  each  phase  maintained 
by  a  control  room  on  the  solvent 
recovery  floor. 

At  a  glance,  operators  can  tell 
which  presses  are  operating,  which 
type  of  solvent  is  being  use,  where 
it  is  being  directed  into  the  re¬ 
covery  system  and  the  resulting 
pressure  within  the  ducts. 

Home  After  Fire 

The  Williston  (N.  D.)  Daily 
Herald  has  resumed  publication  in 
its  own  plant  after  having  been 
printed  at  Minot  and  flown  to  Wil- 
liston  for  several  days.  The  Herald 
plant  was  damaged  by  fire  Dec.  29, 
but  has  been  repaired.  The  paper 
did  not  miss  any  publication  while 
repairs  were  being  made. 


(intinnali  Enquirer 
Workers  in  Parieys 

Under  its  new  policy  of  com¬ 
munity-employe  ownership,  the 
Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer  is  de¬ 
veloping  closer  relationship  be¬ 
tween  labor  and  management. 

The  innovation  will  allow  each 
mechanical  department  to  express 
its  opinion,  guide  management  in 
the  purchase  of  new  equipment, 
and  give  better  service. 

Two  meetings  of  key  men  in 
the  composing  room  to  discuss  its 
modernization  were  held  recently 
at  Cuvier  Press  Club.  Harry 
Rindsberg,  Gordon  Elrod  and  Ed. 
Griesemeyer  represented  manage¬ 
ment;  Lawrence  Kathman,  Joe 
Budai,  Chester  Davis,  Henry  Free, 
Charles  Ochs,  Jim  McCance,  John 
Mussman.  Earl  Bates.  Trvin  Lang 
and  Earl  Miller,  composing. 

Allania  (onslilulion 
Building  Is  Sold 

Atlanta,  Ga.  —  Sale  of  the 
former  home  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  to  a  group  of  businessmen 
has  just  been  announced  by  Atlanta 
Newspapers.  Inc. 

The  six-story  structure,  vacated 
by  the  Constitution  in  1950  when 
the  newspaper  was  merged  with 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  was  com¬ 
pleted  five  years  ago  at  a  cost  of 
$1,700,000.  The  sale  price  was  not 
announced. 

Granger  Hansell,  attorney  for 
the  purchasers,  said  the  structure 
at  Forsyth  and  Alabama  Streets 
will  he  converted  into  an  office  and 
store  building. 

More  Work  Space 

The  Pine  Knot  and  Carleton 
County  News  Graphic  at  Cloquet, 
Minn.,  will  move  into  larger  quar¬ 
ters  in  February  with  the  new  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  present  newspaper 
plant  completed,  according  to  Nor¬ 
man  E.  Nelson,  publisher.  He  said 
2,000  additional  square  feet  of 
floor  space  will  be  available  for  the 
newspaper  operation.  The  new  ad¬ 
dition  will  have  windows  of  glass 
block. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 

Complete  Architectural  and  Engineering 
servic:es  for  the  design  and  construction 
of  new  buildings,  remodeling,  prcxluction 
layouts,  cmd  plcmt  locxrtions. 

Our  new  brochure  on  request. 

MORTON  L  PEREIRA  &  ASSOQATES 

Architects  &  Engineers 

100  West  Monroe  St.  Chicago  3,  III. 
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WOOD  COLOR  PLATE 
PRE-REGISTERING  MACHINE 


Use  of  the  WOOD  Color  Plate 
Pre-Registering  Machine  elimi¬ 
nates  much  unnecessary  press¬ 
room  downtime  when  printing 
color  because  it  registers  the  color 
plates,  ready  for  lockup,  before 
they  leave  the  stereotype  room. 

In  terms  of  the  stereotyper’s 
job,  it  means  fewer  color  plates 
returned  for  recast,  smoother 
color  plate  production  and  ...  a 
sharper  looking  color  section. 


WOOD  COLOR  PLATE 
PRE-REGISTERING  MACHINE 
.  .  .  eliminates  the  plate-casting 
variables  to  which  every  color  plate 
is  subject. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  BROCHURE 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD.  NEW  JERSEY  •  SALES  OFFICE:  501  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17 
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lOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

More  Students,  But 
J-Enrollments  Drop 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

U.  S.  COLLEGES  and  universities 
enrolled  more  students  this  year 
for  the  first  time  since  1949 — but 
not  in  journalism.  On  the  con¬ 
trary.  while  general  college  en¬ 
rollments  increased  1.5  per  cent, 
journalism  enrollments  were  down 
for  the  fourth  successive  year. 

Comparison  of  figures  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  for  gen¬ 
eral  college  enrollments  with  those 
compiled  by  Prof.  Charles  T. 
Duncan  of  the  University  of  Ore¬ 
gon  school  of  journalism  for  the 
current  issue  of  Joiinialisin  Quar¬ 
terly  shows  that  the  J-schools  did 
not  hold  their  own. 

May  Show  Up  Next  Year 
Office  of  Education's  Fall  en¬ 
rollment  survey  of  1.900  higher 
education  institutions  shows  a  total 
student  gain  by  the  colleges  of 
from  2,116,000  last  year  to  2,- 
148.000.  New  students  increased 
from  472,000  last  year  to  537,000 
—a  9  per  cent  gain.  According  to 
Commissioner  of  Education  Earl 
J.  McGrath,  the  rise  is  due  to 
long-range  factors  which  should 
continue  to  produce  growing  col¬ 
lege  enrollments. 

This  influx  of  new  students  may 
show  up  in  journalism  enrollment 
figures  next  year  more  conspicu¬ 
ously  than  this,  because  many  of 
the  schools  reporting  to  Prof. 
Duncan  do  not  list  freshmen.  But 
for  38  schools  that  did.  both  in 
their  1951  and  1952  reports,  there 
was  only  a  7  per  cent  gain  of 
new  students  as  against  the  over¬ 
all  9  per  cent,  and  a  total  one 
per  cent  enrollment  decrease. 
Thus  these  schools  were  lagging 
T5  per  cent  behind  general  col¬ 
lege  enrollments. 

For  all  journalism  schools  and 
departments,  the  figure  is  probably 
considerably  higher. 

What  has  happened  to  journal¬ 
ism  enrollments  since  the  peak 
year  1948  is  pointed  out  by  Prof. 
Duncan.  Aggregate  figures  from 
all  classes,  freshman  through 
paduate,  show  9,853  majors  in 
journalism  ithis  Fall  as  against 
16.619  four  years  ago.  though  the 
totals  did  not  include  the  same 
'chools  in  every  case. 

Of  the  schools  reporting,  only 
nine  among  the  Association  of 
Accredited  Schools  and  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Journalism  reported  in¬ 
creases,  29  reported  decreases,  one 
remained  the  sanie.  Among  the 
34  non-AASDJ  departments.  10 
'howed  gains.  26  decreases. 

Best  comparison  of  enrollments 
for  1951  and  1952.  says  Prof. 
Duncan,  is  found  in  the  number 
of  upper  class-graduate  students 
among  the  A  ASDJ  schools.  There 
were  4.460  in  1951.  and  3,759  in 


1952.  As  against  the  1948  peak 
of  7,401,  this  represents  almost 
a  50  per  cent  loss. 

Prof.  Duncan  does  not  compare 
AASDJ  with  non-A.ASD.I  school 
enrollments,  but  an  adding  ma¬ 
chine  produces  some  interesting 
results.  Twenty-one  .A.ASDJ  schools 
reporting  comparable  figures  for 
1948  and  1952  show'  a  40  per 
cent  decrease  in  enrollment. 
Twenty-five  non-.A.ASDJ  schools 
show  a  57  per  cent  decrease. 
However,  the  13  institution  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Society  of 
Journalism  School  Administrators 
reporting  both  years  show  only  a 
3'7  per  cent  decrease  over  this 
four-year  period. 

As  against  their  pre-war  regis¬ 
trations,  the  journalism  schools 
have  made  progress,  Duncan 
points  out.  For  28  .AASDJ  schools 
reporting  in  both  years,  total  up¬ 
per  class-graduate  enrollment  on 
the  eve  of  Pearl  Harbor  was  2.723, 
an  average  of  97  per  school.  In 
1952  it  was  3,139,  an  average  of 
112  students  per  .school. 

Graduate  enrollment  for  all 
AASDJ  schools  has  jumped  from 
238  in  1941  to  547  in  1952.  Four 
universities  this  Fall  report  more 
than  200  upper  class  and  graduate 
journalism  majors  each.  They  are 
Illinois,  266;  Missouri,  247;  Min¬ 
nesota,  244;  and  Northwestern. 
240.  In  graduate  student  enroll¬ 
ment  the  leaders  are  Northwestern, 
73;  Columbia  (wholly  graduate) 
66;  and  Minnesota,  48. 

Declining  enrollments  are  chang¬ 
ing  policies  toward  freshmen  at 
some  journalism  schools,  Duncan 
points  out.  In  1951,  he  says,  only 
18  of  the  40  accredited  schools  in¬ 
cluded  freshmen  among  their 
majors.  This  year  25  included 
them,  with  Boston  University  spe¬ 
cifically  admitting  freshmen  (and 
sophomores)  for  the  first  time. 
Only  eight  among  the  40  AASDJ 
schools  now  do  not  count  either  of 
the  lower  classes.  Prof.  Duncan 
says. 

There  are  a  number  of  probable 
reasons  contributing  to  journalism 
education’s  current  inability  to 
maintain  its  enrollments.  There  is 
presently  considerable  pressure  on 
young  men  to  prepare  for  defense 
industries.  While  employment  of 
journalism  graduates  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  good,  jobs  are  more  avail¬ 
able  in  some  other  industries.  Be¬ 
ginning  pay  is  higher  in  many 
other  fields.  And  a  determined 
campaign  of  information  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and 
other  agencies  that  journalism  is  a 
“tight”  and  diminishing  occupa¬ 
tional  area  discourages  young  peo¬ 
ple  who  would  like  to  enter  it. 


Hopkins  Rides  Newspaper 
Bug  at  Student  Meeting 

Prof.  Ernest  J.  Hopkins,  head 
of  the  journaliso!  department  at 
Arizona  State  College  in  Tempe,  is 
either  a  fast  man  on  the  trigger,  or 
a  good  showman,  or  maybe  both. 
Walking  onto  the  platform  to  de¬ 
liver  a  welcoming  address  at  a 
meeting  of  high  school  editors  his 
eye  fell  on  a  scientific  chart  of  a 
greatly  enlarged  insect. 

The  way  Dick  Jones,  Jr.  of  the 
promotion  department.  Phoenix 
Republic  and  Gazette,  tells  the 
story.  Prof.  Hopkins  promptly 
abandoned  his  prepared  speech  and 
spoke  impromptu,  as  follows: 

“As  1  walked  here  this  morning 
to  welcome  this  convention,  I 
asked  myself  what  it  was  that 
brings  you  young  editors  and 
writers  to  the  Arizona  State 
campus  year  by  year — what  is  this 
peculiar  and  special  thing.  .  .  .  And 
upon  entering  this  auditorium  1 
saw,  here  upon  the  platform,  left 
here  by  pure  accident,  a  picture  of 
the  thing  itself. 

“This  (pointing  to  the  chart)  is 
the  newspaper  bug.  It  is  a  very 
famous  bug.  known  in  all  news¬ 
paper  offices,  where  they  say  such 
and  such  a  reporter  certainly  has 
the  bug.  or  some  other  reporter 
may  be  a  good  man,  but  hasn’t 
quite  got  the  bug. 

“All  real  newspapermen  have 
been  bitten  by  the  newspaper  bug 
.  .  .  and  once  he  bites  you,  there  is 
nothing  you  can  do  about  it.  He 
may  have  bitten  some  of  you  al¬ 
ready,  and  he  is  nibbling  at  all  of 
you,  or  you  wouldn’t  be  here. 

“You  see  the  newspaper  bug  has 
a  goodsized  head  from  which  jut 
two  enormous  eyes  .  .  .  eyes  that 
see  everything,  that  look  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  This  bug  has  a  thorax; 
inside  the  thorax  is  his  heart.  The 
newspaper  bug’s  heart  must  beat  in 
time  with  the  heart  of  the  public, 
of  the  state  and  nation. 

“Behind  the  thorax  is  the  abdo¬ 
men.  From  classical  times  the 
abdomen  has  been  regarded  as  the 
site  of  courage,  and  you  will  ob¬ 
serve  that  the  newspaper  bug’s  ab¬ 
domen  is  extremely  large. 

“Now  we  come  to  the  newspaper 
bug’s  six  legs.  They  are  in  pairs, 
and  all  have  names.  The  front  legs 
are  'accuracy  and  completeness,’ 
and  these  front  legs  guide  him  as 
he  crawls.  The  middle  pair  arc 
‘drama  and  conciseness,’  and  these 
are  in  balance  as  he  moves.  The 
two  great  hind  legs  have  important 
names  indeed.  One  is  named  'hu¬ 
man  interest,’  the  other  'social  pur¬ 
poses,’  and  these  two  hind  legs 
supply  the  creature’s  main  drive. 

“There  are  two  final  features. 
Out  in  front,  reaching  far  ahead  of 
him,  the  newspaper  bug  has  a  set 
of  long  and  very  sensitive  antennae 
— fine  feelers,  foiever  groping,  for¬ 
ever  inquiring.  And  at  the  extreme 
end  of  the  insect  is  a  great  big 
stinger  .  .  .  and  what  a  stinger! 

"So  it  is  in  the  name  of  the 
newspaper  bug  that  I  greet  this 
convention.  He  is  the  greatest  bug 
in  the  modern  world.” 


22  Newsmen 
Sailing  On  New 
Italian  Liner 

Twenty-two  U.  S.  newsmen,  most 
of  them  accompanied  by  their 
wives,  are  in  Italy  to  come  over  on 
the  maiden  voyage  of  the  Italian 
Line’s  new  l,75()-passenger 
ship  Adrea  Doria,  which  sails  from 
Genoa  Jan.'  14  and  arrives  in  New 
York  Jan.  23. 

It  is  the  first  time  since  World 
War  II  that  such  a  large  groupv 
of  U.  S.  newsmen  has  gone  to- 
Italy  for  an  Italian  event — the 
maiden  voyage  of  the  3().(K)0-ton^ 
25-knot  luxury  passenger  liner. 

The  group,  which  sailed  for 
Italy  on  the  Italian  liner  Vulcaniq 
on  Jan.  3,  is  flying  on  Jan.  10  in 
a  chartered  TWA  plane  to  Rome, 
While  there,  they  will  be  received 
by  Italian  Line  officials,  attend  a 
press  conference  with  Paolo  Cap- 
pa,  Italian  Merchant  Marine  Min-. 
ister,  and  may  be  received  by 
Premier  Alcide  de  Gasperi. 

The  press  group  going  from  the- 
U.  S.  to  Italy  included  James  Ed-^ 
mund  Duffy,  ship  news  reporter^ 
New  York  W orld-T eleftram  anif 
Sun;  Ernest  Paine,  ship  news  re-., 
porter,  Reuters,  London  Telegrapl^ 
and  United  Press;  Murray  Rosenv 
blatt,  editor.  Central  Press,  King 
Features;  Edward  Tastrom,  ship-, 
ping  editor.  New  York  Journal  op 
Commerce;  Rolfc  Garrett,  travel 
editor,  Philadelphia  Inquirer;  Don-, 
aid  Ross,  city  editor,  Boston  Her¬ 
ald;  Robert  Burns,  assistant  ship¬ 
ping  editor.  New  York  Herald' 
Tribune;  John  Tracy,  New  York 
bureau  manager,  Canadian  Press; 
Merton  T.  Akers,  managing  editor, 
United  Press;  Burry  Faris,  editor- 
in-chief,  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice;  David  A.  Perlman,  reporter, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
North  American  Newspaper  Alli¬ 
ance;  Frank  A.  Hall,  director.  Na¬ 
tional  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
News  Service;  Andrew  J.  Bern- 
hard.  editor,  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette;  Charles  R.  I.ehigh,  travel 
editor,  Newark  News;  Paul  D. 
Aird,  Sunday  and  features  editor, 
Detroit  News;  Federico  Russo,  ship  . 
news  reporter,  II  Progresso  Italo- 
Americano;  Frank  Engle,  ship  . 
news  editor,  Fairchild  Publications; 
Walter  J.  Stern,  Sunday  editor, 
New  York  Journal  -  A  merican, 
Jacques  Futrelle,  travel  editor, 
Washington  Evening  Star;  Stuart 
L.  Patton,  Brooklyn  Eagle;  Allison 
S.  Graham,  manager  of  public  re¬ 
lations,  American  Export  Lines; 
Joseph  J.  Baicich,  public  relations 
representative,  American  Export 
Lines,  which  are  general  agents 
for  the  Italian  Line. 

■ 

Old  Papers  Wanted 

V  e  t  e  r  a  n  s’  organizations  and 
other  groups  are  advertising  again 
for  waste  paper  collections.  The. 
reason:  Old  newspapers  are  in  de¬ 
mand  at  mills,  the  current  price 
being  $15-17  a  ton. 
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SVNDICATES 

^53  Brings  New  Panels, 
Comic  Strips,  Series 

By  Erwin  Knoll 

The  new  year  got  off  to  a  fast  Post,  will  leave  that  publication  to 
start,  at  least  where  syndicated  become  a  daily  and  Sunday  news- 
newspaper  features  are  concerned,  paper  comic  beginning  Nov.  1. 
The  first  week  of  1953  brought  George  Sixta,  Chicago  (111.)  Sun- 
announcements  of  two  new  comic  Times  artist,  will  draw  “Rivets” 
strips,  a  daily  gag  panel  and  sev-  for  the  C  hicago  Sun-Times  Svn- 
.eral  special  series.  The  new  fea-  dicate. 
tures  are: 


pointing  sampling"  for  accuracy. 
He  said  such  methods  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  straw  vote, 
which  has  had  an  enviable  record 
in  local,  state  and  national  elec¬ 
tions  over  the  years. 

Spillane  Strip  from  Phoenix 


Chi.  Tribune  Has 
36  Cars  Linked 
To  Radio  Relay 

Chicago  —  Thirty  -  six  radio- 
equipped  cars — seven  for  reporters 
and  29  for  photographers  —  now 


‘Mike  Hammer.”  a  new  daily  serve  the  Chicago  Tribune 


Sundav  comic 


With  this  privately  owned  radio 


“Little  Woman'  from  KFS 


uctuiiic  a  uaiiy  aiiu  ouiiuay  iity.3-  r  P  I  e  T  <;  P 

paper  comic  b^eginning  Nov  1.  ^  ^ 

George  Sixta,  Chicago  (111.)  Sun-  ,  v, 

Times  artist,  will  draw  “Rivets”  ic,,  n.i.,  l,  v 
for  the  C  hicago  Sun-Times  Svn-  j,  „  „  p.  n  i  x 

Features.  The 

«T  1  -1  TkTBTTJi  feature 

Inca  Highways  from  NANA  „  ^  ^  adventures 

Victor  W.  Von  Hagen,  explor-  of  Mr.  Spillane's 
er  and  author  of  26  books  on  tough  sleuth 
Latin  America,  who  left  last  hose  exploits 
month  on  a  two-year  expedition  to  [^ve  sold  over 
explore  the  Inca  highways  of  3  () ,  ()  o  0  0  0  0 
South  .America,  will  file  a  series  t,ooks.  M  o  v  i  e 
of  illustrated  reports  on  the  prog-  y^d  TV  exploitt 
ress  of  the  expedition  for  the  Hammer"  is  also" 
North  American  Newspaper  ^ 

Alliance  beginning  in  March.  Robbins,  an  alumi 


Mickey  Spillane.  is  offered  for  relay  press  system,  communica 


"The  Little  Woman,”  a  two-  er  and  author  of  26  books  on 
column  gag  panel  by  Don  Tobin,  Latin  America,  who  left  last 
is  offered  for  a  six-a-week  release  month  on  a  two-year  expedition  to 
beginning  Feb.  9  explore  the  Inca  highways  of 

.by  King  Fea-  _  .  .  ..... 

tures  Syndi¬ 
cate.  The  panels 
will  bring  to 
newspapers  the 
dizzy  antics  of  I 
the  “t  y  p  i  c  a  1” 
wife  who  has 
been  appearing 
in  Mr.  Tobin’s 

slick  magazine  use  ucgiiiiiing  jan.  i,l,  uas  dcch 

cartoons  off  and  Tobin  distributed  in  the  NEA  Service 

.on  for  the  past  full  package.  Written  by  Ray 


Spillane 


Storv  Strip  from  NEA 

“Generals  Who  Became  Pres¬ 


and  TV  exploitation  of  “Mike 
Hammer"  is  also  in  the  works. 

The  strip  will  be  drawn  by  Ed 
Robbins,  an  alumnus  of  the  comic 
magazine  field.  Mr.  Spillane  is 
also  no  stranger  to  the  pen-and- 
ink  medium,  having  written  comic 


idents”  a  series  of  seven  daily  books  for  about  nine  years, 
story  strips  for  pre-inauguration  Idea  for  the  “Mike  Hammer" 
use  beginning  Jan.  12,  has  been  strip  was  conceived  by  John  Hig- 
distributed  in  the  NEA  Service  gins  of  Enterprising  Eeature 
full  package.  Written  by  Ray  Syndicate.  Chicago,  who  is  acting 
Ellis  and  drawn  by  Ed  Kudlaty,  as  sales  consultant  to  Phoenix 


six  or  seven  years,  (e.g.  the  “Little  Ellis  and  drawn  by  Ed  Kudlaty,  as  sales 
Woman’s”  Bridge  small-talk:  “I  the  strips  tell  the  condensed  life  Features. 
just  love  to  bid  no  trump  because  stories  of  Gen.  Eisenhower  and 
then  I  don’t  have  to  keep  track  of  his  six  military  predecessors  in  n 
•them.”)  the  White  House.  ^  Giei 


.them.”)  the  White  House. 

Besides  the  slick  magazines,  Mr. 

Tobin,  a  Los  Angelan,  is  a  veteran  Gallup  to  Try  Again 
of  the  Walt  Disney  studios  and  George  Gallup,  Pi 
the  U.  S.  Navy.  Syndicate  pollster,  say: 


2  Velerans  Retire 
From  Oregon  Daily 


tions  cost  has  been  reduced  con¬ 
siderably  over  what  it  had  been 
previously  using  a  leased  radio  sys¬ 
tem,  according  to  Assistant  City  j 
Editor  George  Schreiber.  ■  ) 

All  photographers  except  those 
assigned  to  society,  sports,  Sunday 
features,  neighborhood  and  other 
“expected  news”  coverage  have  ra¬ 
dios  in  their  cars.  The  seven  re¬ 
porters  using  radio  are  those  cov¬ 
ering  hot  assignments. 

Several  years  ago  the  Tribune 
began  using  mobile  radio  telephone 
on  a  subscriber  basis.  With  this  ‘ 
system,  the  city  editor  picked  up 
the  phone  in  his  office  and  after 
dialing  the  telephone  exchange, 
was  connected  via  the  air  waves  to 
a  radio  equipped  car.  A  return  call 
from  the  car  to  the  city  desk  was  , 
again  routed  back  through  the  tele-  | 
phone  office. 

The  system  grew  until  they  soon  j 
had  27  radio-equipped  cars  on  the  [ 
street.  The  method  streamlined  the 
operation  far  beyond  what  it  had  | 
been  with  the  old  telephone  “pay 
station”  routine.  However,  with 
the  many  radio-equipped  cars  on  , 
the  street,  the  cost  was  running 
between  $1,200  and  $1,800  per  ; 
month  and  there  was  the  too  fre-  j 


Roseburg,  Ore.  —  Management  quent  “busy”  signal 


George  Gallup,  Publishers  of  the  News-Review  changed  Jan. 


Syndicate  pollster,  says  he  will  i  with  Charles  V.  Stanton,  editor. 


Costs  Arc  Lower 
In  April  1952,  the  Tribune  in- 


’Rivets'  from  S-T  Syndicate  winner  of  a  presidential  election. 


take  another  stab  at  calling  the  assuming  the  additional  duties  of  augurated  its  own  relay  press  ra 


manager  of  that  paper.  The  News-  dio  system.  A  recent  audit  dis- 

“Rivets,”  the  little  dog  who  The  director  of  the  Gallup  Poll  Review  is  one  of  the  chain  of  closed  operating  costs  were  aver- 

started  as  a  Navy  mascot  during  told  the  American  Statistical  As-  newspapers  and  radio  stations  own-  aging  less  than  half  of  the  previous 

the  last  war  and  has  since  become  sociation  meeting  in  Chicago  re-  ed  by  Southern  Oregon  Newspap-  monthly  bills.  Each  car  averages 


a  fixture  in  the  Saturday  Evening  cently  that  he  plans  to  use  “pin- 

Career  gal  with  twins . . . 

She  brings  home  the  bacon  (less  withholding  taxes  I 


ers,  of  which  Frank  Jenkins,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Herald  and  News,  is  president. 


10  calls  per  day. 

The  radio  system,  manufactured 
by  Motorola,  Inc.,  includes  a  250- 


i  She  brings  home  the  bacon  (less  withholding  taxes  I  business  manage 
...  is  the  sole  support  of  the  twins,  her  Pa  with  a  work  fad^  more"thrr^ 
allergy  (he's  worn  out  five  rockers),  and  Ma  the  pie  newspaper  work, 
specialist  and  broom  chauffeur  .  .  . 


The  change  was  occasioned  by  watt  base  station  installed  on  the 
the  retirement  of  two  veteran  29th  floor  of  the  Tribune  Tower 
newspapermen,  Edwin  L.  Knapp,  alongside  broadcast  equipment  for 
business  manager,  and  Louis  F.  WGN  (AM),  WGN  (FM)  and 


Reizenstein,  wire  editor.  Each  has  WGN-TV  (Channel  9).  The  base 
had  more  than  40  years  of  active  station  is  remotely  controlled  from 
newspaper  work.  the  City  Room  by  Chief  Photog- 

Mr.  Knapp  will  serve  part  time  rapher  Lyman  Atwell  and  Assist- 


Winnie  Winkle 

Champ  working  gal  of  the  comics,  is  the  office  favorite  of 
>everyone  from  the  messenger  boy  to  the  boss!  A  style-setter,  she 
never  wears  the  same  dress  twice.  And  the  pixie  humor  of 
Denny  Dimwit  packs  chortles  and  chuckles.  Daily  and  Sunday, 
this  feature  adds  fans  and  following,  is  popular  with  both 
sexes,  all  ages!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 

Chicaffa  T’ribune^JVeu?  York  JYru's 

Suntliraio  •’Veim  Bulldlng„  Xfir  York 
^  Trihmnr  Toirrr,  0'hirago 


as  supervisory  auditor  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  department  which  he  has 
headed  since  1933.  Mr.  Reizen- 


ant  City  Editor  Schreiber. 

A  triple  skirt  coaxial  antenna  for 
the  base  station  is  mounted  atop 


stein  will  continue  his  “Levity,  the  Tribune  Tower  some  480  feet 
Fact,  Rant”  daily  editorial  com-  above  street  level.  Coverage  is  re- 
ment  on  page  one  of  the  News-  liable  for  a  radius  of  25  miles. 
Review  and  will  be  available  as  Talk-out  range  covers  Waukegan, 
wire  desk  relief  man.  40  miles  to  the  north,  Rockford. 

Mrs.  Stanley  V.  Wright,  former  85  miles  to  the  west,  Joliet,  35 
office  manager  of  the  paper,  has  miles  southwest  and  towns  in  In- 
been  promoted  to  first  assistant  in  diana  to  the  south  and  southeast 


the  business  department. 

In  the  news  department,  Leroy 
Inman,  who  has  been  city  editor. 


across  Lake  Michigan. 

The  mobile  radio  installed  in  the 
reporters’  and  photographers’  cars 


will  now  be  wire  editor.  George  is  a  complete  transmitting  and  re- 
Castillo  is  being  moved  from  sports  ceiving  unit.  The  assembly  is  in¬ 
editor  to  city  editor.  Merle  F.  stalled  in  the  car  trunk  with  cables 
Pugh,  who  recently  rejoined  the  leading  to  a  control  head  mount^ 
news  staff,  will  take  the  position  of  on  the  instrument  panel  and  within 
sports  editor.  easy  reach  of  th-c  operator. 


EDITOR 


easy  reach  of  th-c  operator. 
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Telegraphers 
Sign  Two-Year 
Pact  with  U.  P. 

The  United  Press  and  Division 
No.  47  of  the  Commercial  Tele¬ 
graphers’  Union  (AFL)  this  week 
signed  a  new  two-year  contract, 
effective  Jan.  8,  1953. 

The  new  agreement  provides  an 
increase  of  $6  per  week  in  the 
basic  wage  scale  ($98.21)  for  those 
who  operate  and  maintain  khe 
U.P.’s  telegraph-printer  equipment. 
There  is  a  differential  for  TTS 
operators. 

The  contract  may  be  reopened 
for  wages  only  at  the  end  of  its 
first  year. 

In  a  new  preamble  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  both  parties  agree  to  carry 
out  its  provisions  “in  good  faith 
and  with  good  will  .  .  .  with  ap¬ 
preciation  for  the  important  func¬ 
tion  the  United  Press  fulfills,  24 
hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  in 
covering  the  news  of  the  world  for 
newspapers,  publications,  radio 
stations,  and  television  stations 
here  and  overseas.” 

The  contract  was  signed  by 
Hugh  Baillie,  U.P.  president,  and 
Joseph  J.  Panico,  general  chairman 
of  Division  47,  in  the  presence  of 
J.  L.  Hoppes,  U.P.  superintendent 
of  telegraph;  G.  Ross  Downing, 
U.P.  assistant  business  manager; 
A.  E.  Fischer,  general  secretary 


NEW  CONTRACT  between  the  United  Press  and  Division  47  of  the 
Commercial  Telegraphers’  Union  is  signed  by  Hugh  Baillie,  U.P.  presi¬ 
dent,  and  Joseph  J.  Pamico,  CTU  chairman.  Standing,  left  to  right, 
are:  J.  L.  Hoppes,  U.P.;  G  Ross  Downing,  U.P.;  A.  E.  Fisher,  CTU; 
Harry  R.  Flory,  U.P.;  Robert  I.  Frey,  U.P.,  and  Tom  Johnston,  CTU. 


Newspaper  Guild 
Salutes  Telegraphers 

The  American  Newspaper  Guild 
(CIO),  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Guild  Reporter,  gives  a  friendly 
salute  to  the  Commercial  Telegra¬ 
phers  Union  I.AFL)  which  is 
marking  its  50th  anniversary. 

Noting  that  many  CTU  mem¬ 
bers  are  former  Guildsmen  and 
some  Guildsmen  are  e.\-cardhold- 
ers  in  CTU,  the  Guild  recites  the 
fact  that  CTU  members  employed 
by  wire  services  are  taking  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  part  in  the 
new  Teletypesetter  field. 

“The  right  of  CTU  members 
employed  by  press  services  to  op¬ 
erate  TTS  has  been  recognized  by 
the  International  Typographical 
Union  (.AFL)  which  is  now  train¬ 
ing  its  own  members  to  handle 
the  new  method  in  newspaper 
plants,”  the  Guild  Reporter  story 
stated. 


and  treasurer  of  Div.  47;  Harry  R. 
Flory,  U.P.  general  manager  of 
communications;  Robert  L.  Frey, 
U.P.  executive  assistant  to  the 
president;  and  Thomas  A.  John¬ 
ston,  committeeman,  Div.  47. 

■ 

Week's  Pay  Is  Extra 

Tulsa,  Okla.  —  Checks  amount¬ 
ing  to  one  week’s  pay  were  given 
as  a  Christmas  bonus  to  all  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  World  and  Tribune. 


$70,000  via  TV  Atlantic  City  Signs 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — within  a  90-  New  Press  Contract 
minute  period,  a  television  show  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.  —  The 
raised  more  than  $70,000  for  the  Press-Union  Newspapers  signed  a 
Pittsburgh  Press  Old  Newsboys  two-year  agreement  Jan.  2  with 
Fund  for  needy  hospitalized  chil-  Pressmen  and  Assistants’  Union, 
dren.  No.  198,  it  was  announced  by 

Among  contributions  was  an  Monroe  L.  Mendelsohn,  vicepresi- 
anonymous  one  for  $6,000.  The  dent  and  general  manager  of  the 
contributor,  who  identifies  himself  Company.  The  contract  calls  for 
only  as  the  “Old  Grouch,”  sent  in  a  wage  increase  of  approximately 
$3,000  last  year.  3 '4  per  cent. 


''BIG  READERSHIP 

in  a  little  space' 


A  NEW  TWIST 

...to  an  old  standby 

It’s  a  publishing  axiom  that  every  reader  is 
interested  in  news  about  new,  odd,  off-beat  products. 


Now,  for  the  first  time,  you  can  serve  up  these 
intriguing  tidbits  in  the  form  of  a  daily  panel  called 
^0Pl||y|(6^|T^[^|fKj’*‘lt’s  spiced  with  humor  and 
garnished  with  the  deft  artistry  of 
ace  cartoonist  Jack  Manning. 

Daily  except  Sunday,  starting  February  2. 

For  samples  and  prices,  write  or  wire 

comm(MDities’ 

BANNER  SYNDICATE 

MERCURY  BUILDING  *11168  SANTA  MONICA  BLVD. 

LOS  ANGELES  25.  CALIFORNIA 
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* Regittration  of  trademark  is  intended 


BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 

Former  Dallas  Pic  Ed 
Writes  on  News  Shots 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  of  Journalism.  Columbia  University.  New  York 


I-IIOTOGRAPHU  JOl'RXAI.ISM. 
A  Giiide  for  Kraniitii;  with  the 

•  irapliic.  Hy  Triiniaii  Poimcey.  Du- 

•  ituj'uc,  Iowa:  Win.  1'.  I?r<>wn 
i»  nv.  HU  pp. 


lo  cnthuNiasm  for  pictures, 
a  metropolitan  editor  too  promi¬ 
nent  to  name  here  recently  re¬ 
torted; 

"When  newsprint  gets  cheaper, 
my  paper  will  print  more  pictures, 
.lust  now  space  is  too  valuable." 

Our  talk  was  in  my  office.  Half 
an  arm’s  length  away  I  had  a  copy 
of  Life’s  cover  shot  of  the  freckle¬ 
faced  towhead  kneeling  for  a 
spring  taw  shot  at  a  marble  agate 
in  a  big  white  ring.  His  tongue 
was  clenched  in  the  northeast  cor¬ 
ner  of  his  mouth;  all  the  moment¬ 
ousness  of  a  crucial  event  was 
etched  in  his  face. 

"How  much  salary,  genius,  and 
space,"  1  myself  retorted,  “would 
it  take  to  tell  that  story  of  boy¬ 
hood  in  type — to  write  that  appeal 
to  parents,  to  bring  that  much 
recollection  to  every  man  in  Amer¬ 
ica?" 

I  showed  him  a  shot  of  the 
woman  hurtling  floors  up  from 
flames  in  the  burning  Atlanta 
hotel.  Another  of  the  body  and 
blood  of  the  blind  boy  slain  by  a 
paperweight  flung  in  ecstasy  by  a 
celebrant  from  a  top  window  dur¬ 
ing  the  MacArthur  parade.  And 
the  irony  of  littered  overfed  bath¬ 
ers  strewn  asleep  at  Coney  Island’s 
beach;  it  was  entitled.  “The  Melan¬ 
choly  of  Anatomy.” 

“Is  space  too  valuable  for 
those?" 

“Facts,"  grinned  the  really  quite 
bright  executive,  “facts  are  nasty 
things,  aren’t  they?  You  win.” 

*  * 

Not  every  picture  is  a  knock¬ 
out.  But  one  of  the  needed  tech¬ 
niques  in  the  newspaper  business 
is  a  better  way  to  make  news  more 
appealing  than  technicolor  movies 
and  TV.  And  “Photographic 
Journalism”  by  Truman  Pouncey. 
formerly  picture  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  now  a  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Journalism  at  Minnesota, 
can  help  a  lot  toward  both  better 
news  pictures  and  better  coopera¬ 
tion  between  editors  and  photog¬ 
raphers. 

1  don’t  suppose  Bill  Eckenberg. 
veteran  photographer  of  the  New 
York  Times,  needs  Mr.  Pouncey’s 
clear  volume  of  knowhow.  Nor 
does  Dick  Crandell.  picture  con¬ 
sultant  who  for  years  was  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  picture  editor  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune .  But. 
believe  me.  I  got  a  lot  out  of  the 
Pouncey  book,  and  I’ve  been 
working  with  pictures  longer  than 


either  Eckenberg  or  Crandell. 

The  author,  on  the  technical 
committee  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers’  .Association,  writes 
very  specifically  about  equipping 
and  running  a  darkroom;  about 
the  knowhow  for  outdoor  action 
shots  head-on  and  at  angles;  about 
news  by  flashlight  and  by  flood¬ 
light;  experiments  with  the  Speed 
Graphic’s  optical  equipment;  about 
filters,  photographers’  public  rela¬ 
tions.  and  some  hints  for  picture 
editors — and  managing  editors. 

For  one  thing,  although  the 
business  manager  may  miss  a 
heartbeat  on  it.  Mr.  Pouncey  urges 
a  bonus  paid  to  photographers 
who.  covering  floods,  fires,  or 
other  disasters,  work  without  sleep, 
ruin  their  clothing,  use  initiative 
and  forget  about  the  time-clock. 

And  he  recommends  credit  lines 
that  cost  less  yet  pay  dividends. 
At  least,  he  says,  a  note  express¬ 
ing  appreciation  should  be  sent  to 
the  photographer  for  work  beyond 
the  call  of  duty  or  routine — if, 
indeed,  less  than  one’s  best  can  be 
regarded  as  other  than  journalistic 
routine. 

*  *  * 

Ttth  .\tiHOR  lists  these  “ele¬ 
ments  in  appeal”  for  news-picture 
content;  children,  humor,  animals, 
timeliness,  action,  composition,  un¬ 
usualness,  proximity,  and  sex. 

As  with  the  routine  listing  of 
“newsworthy  items”  for  reporters 
proximity,  large  loss  of  life,  loss  of 
a  lot  of  money,  and  the  old  stand¬ 
by,  sex — 1  have  always  thought 
that  more  basic,  more  definable 
characteristics  prove  more  helpful. 
For  reporters  or  photographers, 
why  not  conflict,  suspense,  vicari¬ 
ous  experience  for  the  reader — 
dramatized  around  one  or  a  very 
few  situations  or  individuals  with 
which  readers  can  identify  them¬ 
selves.  thinking,  “That’s  skin  off 
my  nose,  or  skin  back  on  it  .  . 
or  “There  but  for  the  grace  of 
God  go  1?" 

Not  all  animal  pictures  are  ap¬ 
pealing.  Not  all  groups  of  chil¬ 
dren.  Only  cat  fanciers  would 
have  been  interested  in  Nat  Fein’s 
irresistible  picture  of  two  prize¬ 
winning  cats  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  had  he  not 
maneuvered  an  amazing  shot  of 
two  sharply  contrasting  cats  to¬ 
gether. 

His  picture  showed  a  big  bruiser 
of  a  tomcat,  shoulders  hunched, 
chest  swelled,  eyes  glaring,  fangs 
yovvling.  It  reminded  you  of  an 
old-fashioned  traffic  cop.  Close  be¬ 
side  the  bully  sat  the  sweetest  kinJ 
of  demure  little  kitty.  Even  her 
tail  was  completely  placid.  She 


simply  looked  wistfully  into  the 
glowering  face  of  the  dragon  be¬ 
side  her.  The  contrast  did  it. 

*  *  * 

Nearly  any  picture  without  a 
caption  is  as  weak  as  a  face  with¬ 
out  eyebrows.  Three  have  been 
used  at  different  times  with  this 
Nat  Fein  picture  of  the  cats;  “The 
Bully”.  ...  “1  just  know  1  can  re¬ 
form  him.”  a  reef  on  which  many 
a  hopeful  heart  has  broken  up,  and 
“Whadda  ya  mean  ya  wanta  go 
home  in  a  cab!”  A  caption  can  be 
more  than  fifty  percent  of  a  pic¬ 
ture’s  appeal. 

Mr.  Pouncey  lists  five  elements 
in  “print  quality”;  background, 
angle,  sharpness,  contrast,  and 
composition.  Despite  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  tendency  toward  a  fllippant 
style,  his  book  contains  a  lot  of 
technical  and  managerial  knowl¬ 
edge  of  picture  taking  and  picture 
management. 

■ 

2  Share  $25  Prize 
In  'Top  10'  Story  List 

Cincinnati — The  18th  poll  by 
Enquirer  readers  and  editors  and 
editors  of  the  Cincinnati  Post. 
Tinies-Siar.  local  radio  stations. 
Associated  Press.  International 
News  Service,  United  Press,  Day- 
ton  Journal-Herald,  Indianapolis 
Star,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  New  York  News,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  shows  the  top  10  stories 
of  1952  as; 

I .  Eisenhower  Election.  2. 
Korean  War.  .J.  Flying  Enterprise. 
4.  Death  of  King  George.  5.  Gov¬ 
ernment  Corruption.  6.  H-Bomb 
Development.  7.  Nixon  Contro¬ 
versy.  8.  Labor-Steel  Strike.  9. 
Communism  in  U.S.  10.  Prison 
Riots. 

Two  newsmen  who  marked  all 
10  in  order — Gene  McHugh  of  the 
New  York  News  and  Ed.  Bentz 
of  the  Enquirer  split  the  $25  first 
prize. 

■ 

5  ‘L'il  Pulitzers' 
Awarded  in  Oakland 

Oaki.ano,  Calif. — Five  “L’il  Pu¬ 
litzer"  citations  for  editorial 
achievement  on  the  Oakland  Trib¬ 
une  during  the  past  year  were 
awarded  here  in  the  first  Joseph  R. 
Knowland  Awards.  Each  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  $100  cash  with 
Publisher  Knowland  and  the  Trib¬ 
une  Editorial  Employes  Associa¬ 
tion  sharing  the  cost. 

The  scrolls  carried  a  figure  of 
“L’il  Pulitzer”  astride  a  typewriter 
and  carrying  a  camera.  The  win¬ 
ners  were;  Ralph  Craib,  for  a  se¬ 
ries  from  the  U.S.S.  Antietam;  Bill 
Fiset,  for  coverage  of  the  Work¬ 
shop  on  Economic  Education  at 
Mills  College;  Lonnie  Wilson,  for 
lifting  picture  assignments  from 
the  routine;  Paul  Lewis,  for  a  se¬ 
ries  of  interviews  on  the  Bakers¬ 
field  earthquake,  and  Ray  Marta, 
for  sketches  adding  “a  dash  of 
lively  originality  to  the  Tribune 
columns.” 


Boyd  Appointed 
Executive  Ed 
On  Enquirer 

Cincinnati  —  Everett  M.  Boyd 
has  been  appointed  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Enquirer.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  partly  as  managing  editor,  a 
position  to  which  he  was  named  in 
1943,  but  is  to  assume  broader 


Boytl  Doris 


duties  in  news  and  editorial  opera-  | 
tions.  said  Roger  H.  Ferger,  presi¬ 
dent  anil  publisher,  who  made  the 
appointment. 

Kenneth  Doris,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  becomes  night  managing 
editor. 

A  native  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  Mr. 

Boyd  was  a  reporter,  sports  writer 
and  copyreader  for  the  Dayton 
Journal  from  1912  to  1916  and  : 
came  to  the  Enquirer  as  assistant 
telegraph  editor  until  1918  when  he 
served  overseas  in  the  77th  Field 
Artillery,  Fourth  Division.  After 
discharge  he  joined  the  Detroit 
Free  Pre.ss  and  in  1921  returned  to 
the  Enquirer  as  telegraph  editor. 

Mr.  Doris  worked  on  Kentucky  i 
papers  before  going  with  the  En-  ‘ 
quirer  as  a  reporter  in  1917.  He  j 
was  promoted  to  city  editor  in 
194.^  holding  that  position  until 
made  assistant  managing  editor  : 
in  1950. 

■ 

Stevenson  Press  Aide  ! 
Returns  to  PR  Firm  j 

Chicago — The  firm  of  Howard  I 
G.  Mayer  and  Dale  O’Brien,  pub-  j 
lie  relations  counsel,  has  an-  | 
nounced  that  William  I.  Flanagan.  | 
press  secretary  to  Governor  Adlai 
Stevenson  and  former  Chicago  j 
newspaper  and  public  relations 
man.  will  rejoin  its  staff  Jan.  15  in 
an  executive  capacity. 

Prior  to  1948,  Mr.  Flanagan 
served  as  city  editor  of  the  Chi- 
cago  Sun  and  from  1939  to  1943 
he  was  a  reporter  and  rewriteman 
on  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  In 
1938-39  he  was  a  reporter  with 
the  United  Press. 

a 

Mullin  Promoted 

William  L.  Mullin  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly-created  )  ^ 

post  of  assistant  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  McCall’s  magazine.  He  • 
joined  the  Chicago  staff  of  Mc¬ 
Call’s  in  1938,  after  working  for 
Dow  Jones  and  Company,  Inc., 
and  John  E.  Lutz,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentative. 
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you've  got 
produce 
to  be  a 
winner 


Entering  into  the  New  Year,  Pennsylvania  finds 
itself  enjoying  tlie  greatest  j)rosj)erity  ever,  with 
business  generally  at  capacity  levels.  Fhe  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Department  of  ('oinnierce  attributes 
this  to — increase  in  iHMsonal  income,  higher  man¬ 
ufacturers’  orders,  new  low  in  unemployment, 
and  rising  output  of  consumer  durables. 

-V  lucrative  market?  Nrtne  more  rich!  You’d  like 
some  figures?  Factory  payrolls  for  the  month  of 
October  I  weekly  average)  $S1 ,().)(),( )()t).  That’s 
close  to  five  billion  dollars  a  year  paid  out  to  fac¬ 
tory  workers  alone.  Add  all  other  income,  and 


you've  got  yourself  a  whale  of  a  place  to  sell 
your  goods. 

Mow  do  you  reach  these  i>eople  who  hav^e  all  this 
money  to  s|K*nd?  You  reach  them  through  the 
medium  that  enters  their  homes  every  day — their 
well-liked,  intenscdy-read,  believed-in  hometown 
news})ai)ers.  ‘You  use  these  newsi>ai)ers  because* 
the  bulk  of  Pennsylvania’s  workers  live  and  work 
in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns  of  under  100,000 
City  Zone. 

d  ry  the.se  excellent  new.sj)a|M*rs  now.  Y'ou’ll  be 
delighted  with  the  rc'sults. 


Pennsylvania 


has  more  daily  neivspapers  .  .  . 
than  any  other  State  .  .  . 


netvspaper  advertisinfi  irorks  best 
in  a  ne  US  paper-minded  market  .  .  . 


beaver  falls  NEWS-TRIBUNE  (E)  •  BRISTOL  COURIER  (E)  •  CHAMBERSBURG  PUBLIC  OPINION  |E)  •  CLEARFIELD  PROGRESS  (E)  • 
COATESVILLE  RECORD  (E)  •  CONNELLSVILLE  COURIER  |E)  •  HAZLETON  PLAIN  SPEAKER  (E)  •  HAZLETON  STANDARD-SENTINEL  (M) 
•  INDIANA  GAZEUE  (E)  •  JEANNEHE  NEWS-DISPATCH  |E)  •  LOCK  HAVEN  EXPRESS  (E)  •  NEW  CASTLE  NEWS  (E)  •  SUNBURY  DAILY 
item  (E)  •  TOWANDA  REV'EW  (M)  •  WARREN  TIMES-MIRROR  (E)  •  WASHINGTON  OBSERVER  REPORTER  (M&E)  •  WILLIAMSPORT 

GAZETTE-BULLETIN  |M)  •  WILLIAMSPORT  SUN  (E)  •  YORK  DISPATCH  |E). 
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Mrs.  Shaw  Buys 
Morris  Herald 
In  Illinois 

Sale  of  the  Morris  fill.)  Daily 
Herald  (circulation  4,300),  by 
L.  B.  Sackett  to  Mrs.  Mabel  S. 
Shaw,  publisher  of  the  Dixon 
(Ill.)  Telegraph,  was  completed 
Jan.  2.  Purchase  price  was  ap¬ 
proximately  $225,000. 

Mr.  Sackett  has  been  publisher 
and  general  manager  of  the  Herald 
since  1924.  Previously,  Mr. 
Sackett's  father  was  publisher  of 
the  Herald,  dating  back  to  1900. 

Mrs.  Shaw  announced  that  she' 
will  be  president  of  the  Herald: 
Arnold  V.  Lund,  business  manager 
of  the  Telegraph,  will  be  vicepres- 
idenf.  and  George  Barnes,  Chi¬ 
cago  investment  firm,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

T'’omas  B.  West,  formerly  cir¬ 
culation  and  promotion  manager 
of  the  Telegraph,  will  be  pub¬ 
lisher.  Prior  to  his  association 
with  the  Shaws  in  Dixon,  Mr. 
West  worked  for  the  Clinton  (la.) 
Herald. 

Sale  of  the  Herald  was  negoti¬ 
ated  by  Blackburn  &  Hamilton, 
newspaper  and  radio  station  brok¬ 
ers.  assisted  by  Ray  E.  Mohler  & 
Associates.  Denver. 

Harris  Group  Acquiring 
Garden  City  Telegram 

Sale  of  the  Garden  City  (Kan.) 
Telegram  to  a  group  of  Kansas 
newspapermen  has  been  announced 
by  its  publisher.  Gervais  F.  Reed. 
The  purchase  includes  Station 
KIUL,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  purchasing  group  includes 
J.  P.  Harris.  Hutchinson;  S.  F. 
Harris,  Ottawa,  and  Stuart  Au¬ 
brey.  Hutchinson. 

Mr.  Aubrey,  Sunday  editor  of 
the  Hutchinson  News-Herald  the 
last  four  years,  will  be  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Telegram. 

#  *  *  ^ 

The  semi-weekly  Lassen  Advo¬ 
cate  of  Susanville.  Calif.,  has  been 
sold  by  William  J.  Norton,  Jr.  to 
Richard  L.  Myers,  former  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Bonners  Ferry 
(Idaho)  Herald. 

Mr.  Norton  retains  his  interest 
in  three  weeklies  in  the  area. 

*  *  * 

Donald  and  Charles  Roethe, 
sons  of  the  late  E.  J.  Roethe,  have 
become  co-owners  of  the  Fenni- 
more  (W'is. )  Times,  having  pur¬ 
chased  the  business  from  the 
Roethe  estate.  Don  will  continue 
as  business  manager  and  shop 
foreman,  and  Charles  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  circulation  responsibil¬ 
ities. 


Lake  County  Printing.  Inc.,  has 
been  formed  by  Hugh  Hinderaker 
and  George  Lewis  of  Hartland, 
W'is.,  to  take  over  the  publication 
of  the  Hartland  News,  Pewaukce 
Post  and  Delafield  Gazette.  The 


THIRD  GENERATION  of  the  Rogers  family  comes  into  the  publish¬ 
ing  picture  at  the  Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle-Tribune.  From  left  to 
right:  Irving  E.  Rogers,  Jr.,  assistant  business  manager;  Allan  B. 
Rogers,  assistant  treasurer;  Irving  E.  Rogers,  publisher  and  father; 
Alexander  H.  Rogers  2d,  namesake  of  the  founder  who  has  passed  up 
a  newspaper  career  to  head  a  construction  company. 


main  office  and  plant  will  be  in 
Hartland. 

*  #  ♦ 

The  weekly  Litchfield  (Conn.) 
Enquirer,  founded  in  1825,  has 
been  sold  by  Herbert  L.  Crapo, 
editor  and  president  of  the  Litch¬ 
field  Enquirer  Publishing  Co.,  to 
John  W.  Nash,  of  Ridgefield, 
Conn.,  who  has  been  in  the  news¬ 
paper  field  for  15  years.  Mr. 
Nash  recently  sold  two  New  York 
State  weeklies,  the  Stamford  Mir¬ 
ror  and  Windham  Journal. 

*  ♦  * 

The  Winneconne  (Wis.)  News 
has  been  sold  by  Ivan  Kaste,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor,  to  A1  H.  Otto. 
Sr.,  his  son,  A1  H.  Otto,  Jr., 
both  of  Clintonville,  Wis.,  and 
Clarence  Rogers,  of  Waukesha. 

*  *  « 

Shenandoah  (Va.)  County’s 
oldest  newspaper,  the  Shenandoah 
Herald,  135-year-old  weekly,  has 
been  sold  by  Miss  Mary  C.  Grabill 
and  J.  J.  Sperry,  to  W.  S.  Allen, 
veteran  Virginia  newspaperman. 
The  Herald,  founded  in  Woodstock 
in  1817,  has  operated  continuously 
from  that  date.  For  the  last  80 
years  it  has  been  in  the  family  of 
the  late  Capt.  John  H.  Grabill. 

■ 

Weekly  Established 
For  Arctic  Outposts 

SeattI-E,  Wash.  —  A  new  Eski- 
mo-Indian  weekly  newspaper,  An- 
ica  Flash,  is  sponsored  by  Alaska 
Native  Industries  Cooperative  As¬ 
sociation.  Copies  will  be  shipped 
by  air  to  53  Eskimo  and  Indian 
stores  and  trading  posts  in  the 
Arctic  region.  Each  post  will  dis¬ 
tribute  locally  by  dog-team,  Kiyak 
and  other  carriers. 

The  name,  Anica,  is  derived 
from  initials  of  the  association  and 
turns  out  to  be  the  Eskimo  word 
for  “Oh.  how  wonderful!" 

Harry  O'Daniel  Mitchell,  Seattle 
public  relations,  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  man,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  newspaper. 


Heinke  Heads 
S-H  Bureau 
At  Columbus 

Cleveland  —  Appointment  of 
Edwin  C.  Heinke  as  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Bureau  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  was  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  1  by  Louis  B.  Seltzer, 
editor  of  the  Press. 

The  bureau  staff  covers  news  of 
the  Legislature,  state  government 
and  state  offices  for  the  three  Ohio 
Scripps-Howard  papers,  the  Press, 
the  Columbus  Citizen  and  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post.  It  also  serves  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  Ohio  newspapers 
with  a  daily  news  wire. 

The  appointment  was  made  fol¬ 
lowing  the  resignation  of  Vinton 
E.  McVicker,  whose  plans  are  not 
ready  for  announcement. 

Mr.  Heinke  was  graduated  from 
Ohio  State  University  in  1926 
and  immediately  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Press.  He  was  transferred 
to  the  Akron  Times-Press  in  1929 
and  was  assistant  city  editor  when 
the  paper  was  absorbed  by  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  in  1938. 

Staying  in  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization,  he  went  to  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Times  as  assistant  city 
editor.  He  was  later  city  editor 
and  then  assistant  managing  ed¬ 
itor. 

In  1950,  he  resigned  to  become 
bureau  chief  for  Time  and  Life 
magazines  in  Chicago.  In  October, 
1952,  he  rejoined  Scripps-Howard, 
doing  special  reporting. 


More  Pinkley  Outlets 

Los  Angeles  —  Prudential  In¬ 
surance  Company,  Los  Angeles, 
has  added  27  ABC  radio  stations 
for  Virgil  Pinkley’s  newscasts. 
This  new  schedule  brings  the  total 
number  of  outlets  for  the  Mirror 
editor’s  broadcasts  to  54  stations 
in  the  1 1  Western  States. 


Page  to  Become 
GM  of  San  lose 
Mercury  &  News 

San  Jose,  Calif. — H  e  n  r  y  C. 
Page,  who  has  resigned  as  general 
manager  of  the  Fort  Wayne  find.) 
Newspapers,  effective  Feb.  1.  will 
become  general  manager  of  the 
.San  Jo.se  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 
News.  He  will  assume  his  new  po¬ 
sition  here  March  1. 

The  Ridder  family  recently 
purchased  the  San  Jose  papers. 
Joseph  B.  Ridder  is  the  publisher. 

A  successor  to  Mr.  Page  is  yet  | 
to  be  appointed  by  Helene  R.  Foel- 
linger,  president  of  Fort  Wayne  . 
Newspapers,  the  News-Sentinel  and  j 
Journal-Gazette.  ; 

Mr.  Page  became  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  News-Sentinel  on  Sept.  | 
1,  1947.  He  was  promoted  to  ^ 
general  manager  in  March,  1950. 

A  veteran  of  25  years  in  the 
newspaper  business.  Mr.  Page  was 
formerly  general  manager  of  Gar¬ 
den  City  (N.  Y.)  Newsday.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  genera!  manager 
of  the  Kno.xville  (Tenn.)  Journal, 
m 

Florida  Supplement 
Is  New  Perry  Project 

Ocala,  Fla. — The  All  Florida 
Magazine,  a  weekend  supplement 
for  Florida  newspapers,  will  ap¬ 
pear  for  the  first  time  on  Jan.  25 
as  a  John  H.  Perry  Newspapers 
project. 

Publisher  is  William  P.  Baker, 
who  has  had  many  years  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  newspaper  supple¬ 
ment  field.  Dixon  Stewart,  a  vet¬ 
eran  newspaper  man  and  former 
president  of  Transradio  Press  Ser¬ 
vice,  is  editor. 

The  magazine  will  be  published 
here  and  distributed  in  12  Florida 
daily  newspapers  having  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  of  300,000 
copies.  Circulation  will  be  restric¬ 
ted  to  Florida  newspapers  and 
news  and  picture  content  will  be 
entirely  about  Florida. 

Retirement  Plan 
In  Phoenixville,  Pa. 

Phoenixville,  Pa.  —  A  retire 
ment  plan,  based  on  profit-sharing, 
was  instituted  for  the  employes  of 
the  Phoenixville  Publishing  Co. 
publishers  of  the  Daily  Repitb 
Heart. 

Hamilton  H.  Gilkyson,  Jr.,  pres 
ident  of  the  board  of  directors 
announced  the  plan  at  a  banquet 
(Dec.  13)  honoring  13  employes, 

United  States  Government  SaV' 
ings  Bonds  were  presented  to  the 
veteran  employes  and  substantial 
bonuses  and  gift  certificates  were 
presented  to  each  employe. 


Goes  to  7  cents 

The  Columbus  Ohio  State  Jour¬ 
nal  raised  its  single  copy  price 
from  5  to  7  cents,  effective  Jan. 
5.  The  morning  paper  also  in¬ 
creased  its  6-day  home  delivery 
price  from  30  to  36  cents  a  week. 
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How  much  of  this  automohile  manufacturer's 
$2,470,724  newspaper  budget  did  you  get  last  year? 

This  is  one  of  the  divisions  of  a  noted  car 
manufacturer.  To  promote  this  particular  car, 
the  company  silent — and  wisely,  too — $2,479,- 
724  in  newspajx'rs  last  year.  Xo  hay,  certainly, 
l)ut  mighty  good  horse  sense.  Takes  a  lot  of 
knowing  about  news{)a|K*rs  and  markets  to 
figure  out  this  budget.  Probably  that’s  why 
the  company’s  advertising  manager  and  his 
agency  s  space  buyer  are  so  enliiusiastic  about 
r.oiTOR  I-  F’i  ui.isih  r.  They  rea*!  it  faitbfulb 
every  week" — just  like  so  many  other  big 
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spenders  of  newspaper  space.  Get  in  E  &  P 
with  frequent  schedules  and  they  can’t  miss 
you. 


Big  People  . . .  Big  Newspaper  Advertisers 
. . .  Big  Business  for  You 

Almost  all  important  buyers  of  newspaper  space 
among  agencies  and  advertisers  read 
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Stories  You  Might  Like 
About  Photographers 


By  James  L.  Collings 

■  here  have  been  many  stories 
through  the  years  concerning  press 
photographers  and  press  photog¬ 
raphy.  These  arc  a  few  of  them. 
If  names  are  omitted,  it's  only  be¬ 
cause  it's  intentional. 

The  first  one  is  out  of  the  Los 
Anf;elt’s  Times.  It  seems  a  camera¬ 
man,  not  necessarily  from  that 
paper,  was  assigned  to  an  opening 
night.  He  made  his  usual  lobby 
and  inside  shots,  then  went  back- 
stage  to  capture  the  frenzied  at¬ 
mosphere  there. 

Dancing  girls  were  running  back 
and  forth  between  dressing  rooms. 
They  were  draped  in  a  few  whiffs 
of  perfume  and  that’s  about  all. 
Suddenly,  says  the  Times,  “there 
were  screams  about  a  ‘strange 
man.'  “ 

Then  they  noticed  the  stranger’s 
camera. 

"It's  O.K..,  girls,"  one  of  them 
said.  "It's  only  a  photographer.” 

Rejection  Slip 

A  photographer  on  a  large  daily 
returned  from  a  day  at  the  United 
Nations.  As  he  was  going  through 
his  negatives,  the  newly  appointed 
picture  editor  came  along  and 
asked  him  what  he  had. 

"Here,”  our  friend  replied,  pick¬ 
ing  up  a  negative  he  especially 
liked.  "How's  this?” 

"Nope,  no  good  for  us,”  the  edi¬ 
tor  said,  tossing  it  aside.  He  se¬ 
lected  others  and  went  his  way. 

The  cameraman  retrieved  the 
negative  and  had  prints  made. 
When  the  local  association  held  its 
annual  photo  contest,  he  submitted 
the  picture  in  the  pictorial  class. 
Meanwhile,  his  picture  editor  had 
been  asked  to  be  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  contest. 

On  judgment  day.  the  editor 
apin  turned  thumbs  down  on  the 
picture. 

The  other  judges  liked  it.  and — 
yes — they  picked  it  for  first  place. 
The  editor  later  visited  our  friend. 
He  was  embarrassed  and  uncer¬ 
tain. 

“Did  that  picture  appear  in  our 
paper?”  he  asked  the  photographer. 
"I  can’t  remember  now.” 

“No,”  he  was  told,  “that  was  the 
negative  you  threw  out.” 

"It  just  proves  what  I  know 
about  photography,”  the  editor 
said.  “I’m  going  to  write  a  note  to 
the  publisher  and  tell  him  what 
a  dope  I've  been.” 

Which  is  just  what  he  did. 

He  Said  a  Mouthful 

This  happened  in  the  ’20’s  when 
Jimmy  Walker  was  mayor  of  New 
York  City. 

As  a  gentle  reminder  to  new¬ 
comers  in  the  business,  the  boys 
used  flashpowder  in  those  days. 
They  would  set  up  on  tripods  and 


'Rose  Bowlers'  Children  Get 

Get  Home  News  Picture  in  Paper 

Madison,  Wis.  —  University  of  ,i  .1 

Wisconsin  football  fans,  more  than  ^^n  nirtnaOVS 
6,000  of  them  got  their  hometown  Lincoln,  111.  — Just  as  the 
news  via  the  To.v  /l/i^<7<'.v  (Calif.)  United  States  baby  crop  is  on  tlx 
Mirror  while  on  the  West  Coast  for  ,1,.,  _u.. 


one  of  the  fellows  would  blow 
his  powder  off  so  they  could  all 
get  in  on  it.  He  would  yell:  “All 
ready,"  then:  "Open,”  and  then — 
zoom! — the  explosion.  Then,  of 
course,  they  would  close  down. 

For  this  particular  picture  we 
speak  of,  a  cameraman,  since 
passed  on  to  brighter  pictures,  was 
ready  to  blow  powder  for  his  con¬ 
freres.  The  mayor  and  his  digni¬ 
fied  party  were  positioned.  The 
seven  other  photographers  made 
adjustments  and  waited. 

“All  ready,”  Bill  called. 

“O.  K.,”  they  yelled  back  in 
unison. 

Bill  never  did  get  the  "Open” 
part  of  his  message  out.  He  sound¬ 
ed  as  though  he  were  trying  to 
chew  through  a  bale  of  cotton. 
The  other  men  looked  up  and 
started  to  laugh. 

Bill’s  upper  plate  had  dropped 
down  and  he  was  almost  choking 
on  it. 

In  the  Drink 

Everything  depended  on  split-sec¬ 
ond  timing,  the  wire  services  de¬ 
cided,  if  the  competition  were  to 
be  beaten.  Photographers  were 
dispatched  to  Canada  to  cover  the 
visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of 
England. 

This  was  before  radiophoto,  so, 
after  the  pictures  were  made,  a 
plane  flew  the  negatives  to  New 
York  City,  where  they  were  print¬ 
ed.  It  was  also  before  regular 
trans-Atlantic  plane  service.  The 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  rush  the 
packets  of  film  to  one  of  the 
Queen  ships  and  hope  they  would 
arrive  in  London  first. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  film 
and  ship  missed  connections.  It 
was  then  agreed  that  the  speediest 
method  was  to  hire  a  plane  which 
would  fly  over  the  ship  and  drop 
the  film  aboard. 

Had  to  hurry.  Had  to  be  first. 

Well,  the  plane  caught  up  with 
the  ship.  The  pilot  made  a  beau¬ 
tiful  pass  with  what  he  figured 
was  perfect  timing.  He  released 
the  packets.  Down,  down,  down 
they  fell  in  a  graceful  arch — right 
into  the  ocean. 

Meeting  TV  Competition 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  director  of 
the  news  and  editorial  office  of  the 
Gannett  Newspapers,  discussed 
how  well  the  dailies  are  meeting 
TV's  competition  at  a  gathering 
of  100  managing  editors  and  pho¬ 
tographers  from  Connecticut’s 
leading  newspapers. 

His  talk  was  in  conjunction  with 
opening  of  the  fifth  annual  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Times  Photography 
Salon  Exhibit. 

TV,  he  said,  has  its  liabilities  as 
a  news  agency  but  in  five  years 


.  „  _  ,  upswing,  so  is  the  youngster  photo 

I  I  Lincoln  Evenim;  Con- 

The  Wisconsin  Stale  Journal  ar- 

ranged  with  the  Mirror  to  display  anniversary  of  this  tea- 

the  Journal  s  masthead  on  page  6.  observed  in  December 

The  Journal,  in  urn,  wired  two  ^ 

columns  of  local  news  for  the  giHs  between  the  ages  of  l  and' 
Madison  folks  to  read  each  day.  .u  1 

.ha  having  appeared  in  the  col- 


columns  of  local  news  for  the  giHs  be’tween  the  ages  of  I  an 
Madison  folks  to  read  each  day.  , 

Both  papers  promoted  the  idea.  .uT.  75:1..  f  i 

rx  ^  r  j  ui-  u  r  4U  umns  of  this  daily,  as  of  Jan 

Don  Anderson,  publisher  of  the  [ 

Journal  suggested  the  stunt  to  Vir-  *  i  .*ij  u-  .li  -i 

.n  |.inkle,tcdit„r  and  publiahar  of  ,  ^  '  f , 


f,  I  ,  Ka  a  I  Ha.  ;i  *0  citizens  of  tomorrow  is  thi  i 

the  Mirror,  and  technical  details  ■.  .  ..  ui- u  .. 

were  worked  out  by  Roy  L.  Mat-  publishers  Mr.  and 

son,  editor  of  the  Journal,  and  J.  !"  Nugent.  They  star 


Edward  Murray,  managing  editor  .u  ...  . 

.ha  ^^or  1952  the  total  was  1,355 

ot  the  iviirror.  »  •  .•  ■  •  f'  *  >  e  • 

birthday  pictures.  Evidence  of  ii' 

....  ,  popularitv  is  the  fact  that  71)  ix: 

technical  improvements,  such  as  cent-or' three  out  of  four-ap 
a  highly  developed  portable  TV  p^int^ents  for  the  “muggin  “ 
camera  will  give  television  new  ^ 

freedom  and  mobility.  photographers  equipped 

One  method  of  using  pictures  ,hemselves  with  a  variety  of  t^ovs 


advantageously,  he  added,  is  via 
strips  or  series  that  tell  a  story. 


even  needed  to  dance  a  jig  o  ' 


su.ps  u.  sc.  .vs  ...a.  .c.  a  s.«.y  j  . 

Picture  pages  can  also  use  the  best  ...... 

,  T  °  „  „  get  the  youngsters  to  put  on  a 

work  of  news  cameramen.  smile  '  1 

f..  ..  T  T,  Children  who  started  out  iiij 

One-Shot  Johnny  Retires  when  they  were  a  year  old 

One-hot  JoHNNS  Schmidt,  7.,  been  annual  repeaters.  Er.-j 

dean  of  Cincinnati  newspaper  cam-  jjre  expense  of  the  project  ha- 
eramen,  has  retired,  ending  a  .5-  borne  bv  the  newspaper.  I 

year  career,  the  last  20  with  the  '  , 

^They^S  him  "One-Shot  John-  $40,000  Distributed 

ny,”  because,  "I  never  took  more  By  Heurst  Papers  ' 

than  one-shot  of  a  subject.  They  Boston  —  Approximately  S4li. 
would  say.  How  do  you  know  ooo  distributed  this  holida' 

you've  got  the  picture?’  1  always  from  the  Boston  Beam: 

replied,  1  can  tell  by  the  sound  of  American-Sunday  Advertiser  Ho" 
the  camera.  pitalized  Veterans  Fund.  F.ach  c 

Johnny  staitcJ  as  a  free-lanc^  7  ()()()  hospitalized  serviceme 
joined  the  Post  m  1X99  as  a  staff  women  in  12  Veterans  Ad 
photographer.  ministration  hospitals  was  given  . 

(ive-dollar  canteen  redemptior 
Special  Bowl  Edition  book.  Christmas  checks  were  Ji' 

tributed  to  some  in  lieu  of  the 
Grounded  Near  Home  coupon  book.  Also,  tv  sets  were 
Syracl’se,  N.  Y. — Some  10,000  presented  to  two  of  the  hospital' 
copies  of  ihe  Syracuse  Herald-  The  Fund  is  replenished  yearl) 
Journals  Orange  Bowl  edition  from  public  -  supported  beneii: 
were  dispatched  by  air  express  to  games  of  big-league  baseball  and 
Miami,  Fla.,  on  New  Year's  Day  hockey,  basketball.  Silver  Sk,Tte' 
for  hometown  football  fans  at  the  derbies,  ice  shows,  and  similar 
Syracuse-Alabama  game,  but  they  spectacles  sponsored  bv  thee 
were  grounded  by  bad  weather  at  Hearst  newspapers.  Since  the 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  Fund's  inception  nine  years  ago. 

The  edition,  also  published  for  approximatciv  $500,000  has  bcc' 
Syracusans,  featured  bright  orange  p.,jj  ,he’  Fund, 
banners  and  a  tour-column,  full  b 

page  leigth  picture  of  Syracuse 

University’s  famed  drum  majorette,  “laaer  lO  mc'rry 
Dottie  Grover.  The  top  banner.  Announcement  has  been  made 
proclaimed  “Miami,  We  Are  of  the  engagement  of  Mrs.  Flor 
Here.”  cnee  Murphy  Pearson  of  Mont- 

■  clair.  N.  J..  and  Herman  HenP 

--  ,  J  V  Bidder,  publisher  of  the  Lon? 

Nlonsy  lor  liUnCnGS  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent  air’ 

Ashevilte,  N.  C.  —  A  total  of  Press-Telei-ram.  The  couple  wl 
$3,241.27  was  raised  by  the  Christ-  be  married  .April  18.  Mrs.  Pear- 
mas  Extra  sale  of  the  Asheville  son’s  father.  Frederick  Duncar. 
Times.  The  money  was  used  to  Murphy,  is  president  of  the  AP 
buy  gifts  for  street  salesboys  of  Gravure  C  orp..  New  York,  and 
the  Times  and  Citizen  and  in  ad-  Mr.  Ridder  s  father,  Bernard  H 
dition,  11,840  hot  lunches  for  Bidder,  is  publisher  of  the  56 
needy  youngsters  in  the  city  schools  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press  and  Dif- 
and  2,118  in  the  county  schools,  patch. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

Movie  Ads  Out 
In  Feud  Over 
Caustic  Reviews 

By  Doris  Willens 
l.oNiHiN — Hollywood  film  com¬ 
panies  have  yanked  their  display 
advertising  out  of  four  London 
newspapers  and  have  been  pushed 
out  of  a  fifth  in  retaliation. 

Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  and  War¬ 
ner  Brothers,  reportedly  angered 
by  too  caustic  film  reviewers,  can¬ 
celled  their  advertisements  in  Lord 
Beavcrhroxsk’s  Hvenim;  StanJaril 
and  Siindtiy  li.\prc.s.s.  Lord  Kems- 
ley's  Sunday  (irapliu  and  the  Od- 
hams  Press  Sunday  I'cople. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  hit  back  by 
refusing  their  ads  in  his  Daily  Ex¬ 
press.  which  has  a  circulation  of 
over  4.000,000.  His  papers,  usually 
top-heavy  with  entertainment  news, 
have  been  unusually  free  of  movie 
gossip. 

•And  the  Express  film  critic  this 
week  opened  up  on  a  campaign 
headed  "Enough  of  this  Screen 
Poison — Save  Our  Sons,  and  our 
Dollars." 

His  bitter  article  said  in  part; 
"From  the  glorification  of  the 
gun.  the  whip,  the  beatings-up  of 
women,  the  kicking  and  gouging, 
the  sex  and  the  sin.  film  producers 
make  large  profits. 

“And  we  pay  dollars  for  them! 
Dollars  to  corrupt  our  own  sons. 
Dollars  to  poison  their  minds.  Dol¬ 
lars  to  undermine  the  security  of 
our  homes — and  their  futures.” 

The  cancelled  advertising  is  re¬ 
ported  to  be  worth  about  $725,000 
a  year. 

Britain  has  long  been  a  tre¬ 
mendous  source  of  revenue  to 
American  film  producers.  How 
long  they  can  buck  the  British 
press  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  weekly  Recitrdcr  reported 
that  managements  of  the  -news¬ 
papers  are  unrepentant,  and  refuse 
to  instruct  critics  to  soft-pedal 
opinions  to  suit  the  advertisers. 

“It  will  not  harm  Hollywood  to 
learn  that  opinions  in  the  British 
press  are  not  for  sale,  either  for  a 
glass  of  champagne  at  a  critics’ 
party  or  for  a  few  thousand 
pounds  a  week  of  advertising  rev¬ 
enue,"  the  Recorder  said. 

Government  Thwarts 
Press  'Reception'  for  Spy 

The  British  Government  took 
extraordinary  precautions  to  pro- 
'ect  Dr.  Alan  Nunn  May.  the  atom 
'Py,  from  the  press  on  his  release 
from  prison. 

Reporters  and  photographers 
who  had  kept  an  around-the-clock 
''igil  at  the  prison  gates  were  de- 
<^oyed  into  chasing  a  detective  in  a 
van  which  appeared  at  the  main 
sates  and  which  travelled  quickly 
■o  the  railway  station. 

Later,  they  tracked  him  to  the 
home  of  a  relative.  He  issued  a 
•'tatement  through  Press  Associa- 
■lon  and  said  no  further  statements 
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or  interviews  would  be  given.  Al¬ 
though  some  papers  are  prepared 
to  pay  him  large  sums  for  his 
memoirs,  there  is  no  indication 
that  any  of  them  has  been  success¬ 
ful. 

T  he  Government  issued  a  state¬ 
ment  explaining  its  protection  of 
Dr.  Nunn  May; 

"It  is  the  view  of  the  Home  Of¬ 
fice  that  it  is  undesirable  that  a 
prisoner  should  be  subjected  to  un¬ 
due  publicity  at  the  moment  of  re¬ 
lease.  As  extraordinary  steps  were 
being  taken  to  give  Dr.  Nunn  May 
such  publicity  it  was  necessary  to 
take  suitable  steps  to  safeguard 
him." 

The  Manclicsier  (J  a  a  r  d  i  a  n 
backed  the  Home  Office  action  in 
an  editorial  which  said  in  part; 

"The  kind  of  newspaper  conduct 
that  provokes  demands  for  the 
British  press  to  be  subject  to  some 
form  of  official  restraint  has  sel¬ 
dom  been  demonstrated  more 
flagrantly  than  by  the  hounding  of 
Dr.  Alan  Nunn  May  and  his  rela¬ 
tives.  .  .  .  There  is  a  decent  British 
tradition  that  a  man's  past  is  not  to 
be  raked  up  lightly,  and  that  a  con¬ 
vict  having  purged  his  offense  is 
entitled  to  do  what  he  can  to  make 
a  new  start  in  life".  .  .  . 

The  Yorkshire  Eveninf!  Post  edi¬ 
torially  agreed  with  the  Guardian 
that  "There  is  no  excuse  for 
hounding  this  man.” 

On  the  opposite  side  were  Lord 
Beaverbrook’s  hveninii  Standard. 
which  said  there  was  a  "rightful 
public  interest"  in  Nunn  May’s  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  the  Daily  .Mirror. 
which  pointed  out  that  Nunn  May 
is  no  ordinary  criminal. 

Graphic  Reverts  to  Sketch 
And  Acquires  a  Partner 

The  Daily  Graphic,  which  Lord 
Rothermere  recently  purchased 
from  Lord  Kemsiey,  reverted  back 
to  its  old  name,  the  Daily  Sketch, 
on  Jan.  5. 

Lord  Rothermere  announced 
that  the  Sunday  News  of  the  World 
will  join  with  him  in  the  operation. 

The  Sunday  paper  company  has 
agreed  to  "take  a  substantial  inter¬ 
est  in  this  new  enterprise,”  Lord 
Rothermere  said. 

W.  Emsley  Carr  and  Bertram 
Jones,  chairman  and  managing  di¬ 
rector  respectively  of  the  News  of 
the  World,  will  serve  on  the  board 
of  the  new  company  with  Lord 
Rothermere. 

■ 

Two  lobs  Saved 

San  Francisco — Two  guild  po¬ 
sitions  were  saved  in  negotiations 
with  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 
Sam  Eubanks,  executive  secretary. 
SFONG.  reported.  This  reduced 
the  staff  reduction  to  45. 

■ 

Almanac  Section 

Milwaukee.  Wis.  —  The  .Vfi7- 
waukee  Sentinel  has  issued  its  1953 
edition  of  the  Wisconsin  Almanac, 
a  60-page  tabloid  section  dis¬ 
tributed  with  the  Sunday  edition 
at  the  year  end. 

3r  January  10,  1953 
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editor  here  is  the  tendency  of  his 
reading  public  to  confuse  his  de¬ 
fense  of  the  right  of  dissent  with 
defense  of  the  ideas  which  the 
dissenting  individual  puts  forth, 
although.  God  knows,  the  propo¬ 
sition  was  stated  by  Voltaire  in 
language  as  plain  and  impressive 
as  language  can  possils'v  be: 

■‘I  disapprove  of  what  you  say 
but  1  will  defend  to  the  death  your 
right  to  say  it.” 

Despite  this,  I  feel  that  we  have, 
in  this  day  of  ideological  tension, 
a  mass  tendency  to  base  convic¬ 
tion  upon  association  which  in¬ 
clines  the  public,  whenever  the  ed¬ 
itor  comes  to  the  defense  of  the 
right  of  dissent,  to  conclude  that 
he  is  guilty  by  association  of  all 
that  the  dissenter  says  and  does. 

The  Vincent  Case 

We  have  a  very  clear  instance. 

I  think,  of  what  this  can  mean  to 
newspaper  policy  in  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board  statement  about 
John  Carter  Vincent.  In  its  meas¬ 
ured  and  certainly  unsensational 
style,  the  New  York  Times  ques¬ 
tioned  the  results  to  the  American 
way  of  life  if  what  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board  was  bringing  into 
question  in  Mr.  Vincent’s  case, 
was  the  justification  of  action 
against  him  because  he  had  been 
guilty  of  making  reports  to  the 
State  Department  contrary  to  the 
established  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  at  the  time  of 
those  reports. 

Now  if  a  government  official  is 
to  be  held  in  any  degree  guilty  for 
making  reports  upon  a  situation 
which  are  a  dissent  from  official 
policy  with  regard  to  that  situa¬ 
tion,  must  we  not  recognize  that 
there  is  also  a  threat  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  to  report  dissent 
adequately?  Is  it  to  be  that  if  we 
report  dissent  and  give  empha¬ 
sis  to  the  right  of  dissent,  we  are 
by  association  to  be  convicted  in 
all  minds  that  reject  that  dissent? 

Is  guilt  by  association  to  poison 
our  news  stream?  What  hope 
have  we  for  any  reasonable  de¬ 
gree  of  objective  reporting  if  that 
IS  to  be  the  case?  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  has  made  such  a  case 
against  newspapers  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  .A 
newspaper  offers  itself  as  a  me¬ 
dium  for  the  report  of  dissent 
and  that  newspaper,  in  Senator 
McCarthy’s  view,  is  pink. 

Just  to  the  extent  that  the  right 
of  dissent  is  important  to  the  in¬ 
tellectual  life  of  a  university,  it  is 
important  to  you  that  no  such 
craven  view  of  reportorial  per¬ 
formance  by  our  newspapers  be 
tolerated  by  you  among  newspaper 
readers. 

.Strengthen  Respect 

No  strong  newspaper  which  has 
adequately  persuaded  its  readers 
of  its  editorial  integrity  need  fear 
the  results  of  its  defense  of  un¬ 
popular  dissent.  The  New  York 


Times  could  champion  the  right 
of  report  of  John  Carter  Vincent 
however  they  might  be  in  dis¬ 
agreement  with  his  views,  or  how¬ 
ever  unpopular  those  views  might 
be  with  any  segment  of  the  Times’ 
readership. 

Down  to  Bedrock 

T  hirty  years  of  experience  with 
editorial  responsibility  has  con¬ 
vinced  me  that  any  mass  circula¬ 
tion  newspaper  can  not  only  with¬ 
stand  any  criticism  of  its  course 
m  defense  of  unpopular  dissent 
but  can  actually  strengthen  itselt 
in  that  feeling  of  respect  for  its 
performance  which  is  one  of  the 
strongest  fibers  with  which  to’ 
build  reader  loyalty  and  constancy. 
Here  we  are  down  to  the  bedrock 
problem  of  soundness  of  policy 
for  the  daily  newspaper  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  enterprise.  We  find  that 
what  is  so  easily  and  clearly  to  be 
recognized  as  morally  right  is  also 
practical  and  sound. 

Perhaps  Benjamin  Franklin 
stated  this  proposition  in  his  oft 
quoted  phrase  "honesty  is  the  best 
policy.”  But  1  would  go  further, 
much  further,  with  particular  re¬ 
gard  to  American  daily  newspaper 
policy,  because  experience  has  per¬ 
suaded  me  that  newspaper  policy 
does  not  come  to  life,  has  not  the 
indispensable  elan  vital,  without 
the  frequent  practice  of  defense  of 
minority  right  and  minority  opin¬ 
ion  against  all  the  forces  of  the 
the  mass  mind  with  which  the 
newspaper  must  live  in  daily  com¬ 
munion  and  upon  the  custom  of 
which  it  depends  for  its  livelihood 
and  success.  Surely  that  is  saying 
something  more  than  just  that  this 
right  course  is  the  "best  policy." 

The  Mugg  Mind 

There  is  this  to  be  noted  as  to 
mass  opinion  in  times  of  great  ten¬ 
sion.  As  it  sweeps  before  the 
storm  of  crisis,  there  is  thrown 
up  inevitably  the  froth  of  extrem¬ 
ism  and  the  demagoguery  of  the 
mugg  mind. 

I  hold  that  the  mass  circulation 
newspaper  is  peculiarly  the  sort  of 
institution  which  needs  constantly 
to  declare  its  scorn  of  the  mugg 
mind.  For  mass  interest  is  one 
thing  and  the  ugly  prejudices  of 
the  mugg  mind  quite  another.  It 
takes  courage  and  character  for 
newspaper  owners,  publishers  and 
editors  always  to  see  through  in 
times  of  tension  and  crisis  to  the 
opportunities,  the  obligations  and 
the  realities  of  newspaper  policy. 
It  takes  a  bit  of  thought  for  you 
of  the  academic  world  to  under¬ 
stand  the  ties  that  bind  your  world 
to  ours  and  both  of  them  to  both 
the  mass  mind  and  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  dissenter,  however  he  may 
seem  wrong  headed  and  steered 
against  the  tide.  Defend  not  what 
he  says,  not  what  he  does,  not 
what  he  thinks,  but,  so  far  as  the 
newspaper  is  concerned,  it  will  lose 
its  life  —  at  least  in  spirit,  in 
strength  and  influence,  it  will  die 
— if  it  forfeits  defense  of  his  right 
to  dissent. 
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Roberts  Statement 

continued  from  page  9 

formed  of  what  the  Anti-Trust  Di¬ 
vision  was  complaining  of  or  seek¬ 
ing  action  on.  Nearly  seven 
months  ago  the  Star  was  served 
with  a  catch-all  subpoena  to  pro¬ 
duce  books,  records  and  documents 
of  business  transactions  covering  a 
period  of  more  than  26  years.  This 
included  every  conceivable  record, 
bit  of  correspondence  and  other¬ 
wise,  which  any  business  institution 
might  accumulate  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  We  had  been  charged 
with  nothing.  The  Government 
simply  walk^  in  and  subpoenaed 
the  records.  The  fact  that  the  Anti- 
Trust  Division  was  conducting  the 
investigation  was  the  only  clue  the 
Star  had  as  to  what  might  be  in¬ 
volved. 

Records  Handed  Over 

The  Star  said  it  had  nothing  to 
hide  and  would  turn  over  to  the 
Government  such  of  its  records 
and  documents  as  it  then  had 
available,  as  the  agents  might 
specify.  We  supplied  them  office 
space  and  equipment  in  the  Star 
building.  The  agents  were  there  for 
months.  Not  until  24  hours  before 
the  indictment  was  returned  were 
any  officials  of  the  Star  called  be¬ 
fore  the  Grand  Jury  and  then  only 
for  a  few  perfunctory  questions 
and  identification  of  some  docu¬ 
ments. 

The  so-called  investigation  was 
not  an  investigation  as  the  public 
would  conceive  it,  but  an  inquisi¬ 
tion,  entirely  one-sided.  There  was 
no  opportunity  given  to  interview 
witnesses  nor  did  the  government 
agents  seek  to  get  from  the  Star 
any  answers  or  explanations  of 
anything  about  which  they  might 
have  complaint.  They  didn’t  want 
our  story. 

More  than  250  witnesses  were 
brought  before  the  Grand  Jury — 
not  only  local,  but  from  all  over 
the  country.  More  than  1,000  sub¬ 
poenas  were  served  for  records, 
letters  and  documents,  anything 
pertaining  to  business  transactions 
with  the  Star  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Not  until  now  was  any 
information  imparted  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  government’s  com¬ 
plaint.  All  this  took  the  govern¬ 
ment  agents  seven  months.  It 
necessarily  will  require  a  reason¬ 
able  time  for  the  Star  to  investi¬ 
gate  so  as  to  prepare  its  defense. 

This  inquisition  proceeding  has 
presented  a  serious  harrassment  to 
many  customers  of  the  Star  who 
have  had  to  spend  days  going  over 
records  and  looking  up  documents 
and  having  their  representatives  in¬ 
terviewed  by  government  agents. 
The  Star  is  very  appreciative  of  all 
the  time  and  effort  they  spent  and 
feels  that  the  great  majority  know 
the  facts  as  we  know  them. 

Without  any  intention  of  throw¬ 
ing  a  smoke  screen  or  diverting  at¬ 
tention  from  the  charges  leveled 
by  the  Government  against  the 
Star,  we  can’t  refrain  from  com¬ 
menting  on  the  remarkable  con¬ 


trast  in  the  zeal  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  this  proceeding 
against  the  Star  and  their  strange 
lack  of  zeal  when  an  election  fraud 
scandal  was  before  them  back  in 
1946. 

Election  Scandal  Recalled 
The  Star  has  made  many  fights 
for  honest  elections  here.  Back  in 
the  late  30s  at  the  hey-day  of  the 
Pendergast  machine  power,  the 
Star  conducted  an  exhausting  cam¬ 
paign  against  ballot  box  stuffing. 
The  Administration  in  Washington 
then  threw  the  FBI  with  all  its 
force  behind  our  campaign.  Indict¬ 
ments  were  brought  against  278 
defendants.  Sixty-three  were  con¬ 
victed  by  juries.  Thirty-six  pleaded 
guilty.  One  hundred  sixty  entered 
pleas  of  nolo  contendere  and  re¬ 
ceived  fines  and  jail  sentences — 
only  19  were  discharged.  More  than 
50,000  fraudulent  names  were 
eliminated  from  the  registration 
books.  That  was  when  Roosevelt 
was  President.  We  thought  that 
was  the  end  of  election  frauds 
here. 

But  in  1946,  back  they  came 
again.  The  Truman  Administration 
sought  to  purge  Congressman 
Roger  Slaughter.  A  White  House- 
picked  candidate  was  put  in  against 
him.  Evidently  that  was  taken  by 
the  politicians  as  a  signal  that 
everything  was  Jake.  At  any  rate 
the  primary  election  returns  were 
so  obviously  fraudulent,  the  Star 
once  more  renewed  its  fight.  More 
than  60  investigators  were  hired, 
most  of  them  young  law  students 
in  our  local  law  school.  With  our 
reporters  as  instructors,  a  training 
school  was  set  up.  Together  they 
canvassed  the  suspicious  precincts 
going  from  door  to  door  and  room 
to  room.  Glaring  evidence  of 
wholesale  fraud  was  uncovered  in 
a  most  systematic  way. 

This  evidence  was  offered  both 
to  state  and  federal  prosecuting  au¬ 
thorities.  But  this  time  the  FBI, 
for  reasons  then  unknown,  did  not 
come  into  the  case.  Later  it  de¬ 
veloped  they  had  been  put  under 
wraps.  There  was  a  strange  lack 
of  interest  by  the  Department  of 
J  ustice  from  top  to  bottom.  It  was 
disclosed  later  that  the  FBI  by  di¬ 
rect  order  from  the  top  has  been 
restricted  to  a  strictly  limited  in¬ 
vestigation  and  interviewed  just  six 
persons  in  Kansas  City. 

Evidence  Destroyed 

It’s  a  long  story  but  in  a  few 
words,  the  Government  took  the 
position  that  if  there  was  any 
crime,  it  came  under  state  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  The  public  responded  to  this 
muzzling  of  the  investigation  by 
electing  a  new  prosecuting  attorney 
^who  called  a  state  grand  jury  and 
went  into  the  ballot  boxes.  It  was 
found  there  was  far  more  fraud 
than  even  the  Star’s  investigation 
had  revealed.  The  vote  thieves 
hadn’t  even  gone  to  the  trouble  of 
stuffing  the  ballot  boxes.  They 
just  altered  the  returns. 

The  evidence  was  there.  But  in 
the  early  morning  of  May  27, 
1947,  an  explosive  blast  ripped 
open  the  steel  vault  in  the  election 


board  office  in  the  courthouse.  The 
Sheriff’s  office  was  on  the  top  floor. 
The  Police  Department  was  across 
the  street.  This  vault  had  been 
piled  high  with  sacks  of  ballots 
and  poll  books.  Gone  were  the 
ballots  from  32  of  the  34  precincts 
the  county  grand  jury  had  inves¬ 
tigated  plus  the  tally  sheets  from 
19  of  the  precincts.  Gone  was  the 
evidence. 

The  same  Administration,  or 
Department  of  Justice,  which  had 
refused  to  interest  itself  in  the  case 
suddenly  found  it  was  a  federal 
offense  and  turned  the  FBI  loose. 
But  it  was  too  late.  The  trail  was 
cold;  the  evidence  gone.  We  can¬ 
not  help  but  wonder  at  the  contrast 
in  the  conduct  of  the  two  investiga¬ 
tions. 

Despite  this  indictment,  there 
will  be  no  relaxing  in  any  degree 
of  the  Star’s  efforts  against  ballot- 
box  stuffing,  ghost  voting  and  all 
the  other  fraudulent  devices  to  de¬ 
feat  the  processes  of  honest  elec¬ 
tions. 

The  Star  assures  its  readers  and 
this  community  that  it  has  con¬ 
ducted  its  business  in  an  honorable 
way  throughout  these  years.  It  ex¬ 
pects  to  continue  to  do  so  in  the 
years  to  come.  Its  endeavor  will 
be  constantly  to  keep  improving 
and  getting  out  a  better  newspaper 
and  to  be  ever  on  the  job  fighting 
for  this  community  and  this  terri¬ 
tory. 

■ 

Gannett  Receives 
Vote  Drive  Citation 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — The  Amer¬ 
ican  Legion  has  honored  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers  here  with  a  ci¬ 
tation  for  their  drive  to  bring  out 
a  large,  informed  vote. 

Frank  Gannett,  president  of  the 
Gannett  Company,  accepted  the 
award  for  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle  and  the  Times -Union 
from  Legion  officials  at  his  resi¬ 
dence. 

“This  campaign,”  the  Legion 
said,  ‘‘resulting  in  a  record  vote, 
was  an  outstanding  service  to  our 
citizens  and  community.” 

■ 

Mrs.  Frank  Gannett 
Elected  to  Board 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — Election  of 
Mrs.  Frank  Gannett,  wife  of  the 
publisher,  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  Gannett  Company,  Inc., 
has  been  announced  by  the  board. 
Also  elected  to  the  board  was 
Cyril  Williams,  company  secre¬ 
tary,  assistant  treasurer  and  comp¬ 
troller. 

The  board  also  announced  con¬ 
tinuation  of  profit-sharing  plans 
for  employes. 

■ 

Cognac  for  Duino 

Louis  Duino,  sports  writer  for 
the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury,  will 
receive  a  case  of  cognac  for  tell¬ 
ing,  in  25  words,  why  the  Demp- 
sey-Firpo  fight  was  “The  Greatest 
Fight  of  the  Century,”  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  Chesebrough  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company. 


K.  C.  Star  Indicted 

continued  from  page  7 

rather  than  on  competing  radio 
stations  by  providing  that  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  in  defendants’  newspapers 
who  purchased  time  on  WDAF 
would  receive  a  special  discount; 

(l)  Threaten  to  refuse  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  contract  for  television 
broadcasting  and  advertising  time 
on  television  station  WDAF-TV 
with  ( 1 )  advertisers  who  do  not 
advertise  in  defendants’  newspa¬ 
pers  or  on  defendants’  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  and  (2)  others  engaged  in 
publishing  a  printed  publication  in 
metropolitan  Kansas  City  selling 
advertising  space; 

(m)  Induce  and  coerce  news¬ 
paper  carriers  who  sell  and  dis¬ 
tribute  defendants’  newspapers  to 
contract  to  refrain  and  to  refrain 
from  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
newspapers,  shopper  publications 
or  circulars  published  or  printed 
by  others  than  the  defendants; 

(n)  Required  carriers  who  sell 
and  distribute  defendants’  news¬ 
papers  ( 1 )  to  contract  to  pay  and 
to  pay  for  newspapers  in  excess  of 
the  number  of  subscribers  on  the 
carrier  routes,  and  (2)  to  deliver 
these  newspapers  to  subscribers 
who  are  delinquent  in  payment  of 
their  subscriptions; 

Combination  Subscriptions 

(o)  Require  subscribers  to  the 
Times,  the  Star,  or  the  Sunday 
Star  to  contract  to  purchase  and  ^ 
to  purchase  subscriptions  to  all  of 
these  newspapers  as  a  unit  at  com-  , 
bination  rates  and  refuse  to  sell 
such  subscriptions  to  these  news¬ 
papers  separately: 

(p)  Charged  arbitrarily  low 
rates  for  local  home  delivery  of 
defendants'  newspapers  until  the 
Kansas  City  Journal  went  out  of 
business,  and  thereafter  raised  said 
rates; 

(q)  Acquired  and  attempted  to 
acquire  ownership  of  newspaper 
machinery,  presses,  other  equip¬ 
ment,  newspaper  morgues  and 
files,  contracts  for  newspaper  com¬ 
ics,  features,  news  services,  good 
will  and/or  names  of  newspapers, 
which  might  otherwise  have  been 
purchased  by  others  than  defend¬ 
ants  for  use  in  competing  with 
defendants’  newspapers. 

2.  Monopolization  —  For  many 
years  last  past,  the  exact  beginning  ’ 
date  being  to  the  grand  jurors 
unknown,  and  continuing  there¬ 
after  up  to  and  including  the  date 
of  the  return  of  this  indictment, 
the  defendants,  and  others  to  the 
grand  jurors  unknown,  have  been 
and  now  are  monopolizing  the 
above-described  interstate  trade 
and  commerce  in  the  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  news  and  advertising  i® 
violation  of  Section  2  of  the  .Act  ; 
of  Congress  of  July  2,  1890,  en-  i 
titled  “An  .Act  to  Protect  Trade  i 
and  Commerce  .Against  Unlawful  , 
Restraint  and  Monopolies,”  ns  ' 
amended,  commonly  known  as  the 
Sherman  .Act. 
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News,  Photo  Contests 
Listed  For  New  Year 


Newsmen  and  newspapers  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  entering 
scores  of  contests  during  1953, 
competing  for  gold,  honors  and 
pieces  of  parchment. 

Closing  dates  and  rules  for  all 
the  national  contests  have  not  been 
announced.  However,  E  &  P  has 
compiled  the  following  list  of  con¬ 
tests  whose  regulations  have  been 
received  to  date; 

*  *  * 

Pulitzer  Prizes 
The  deadline  for  entries  for 
the  1953  Pulitzer  Prizes  is  Feb.  1. 
Awards  will  be  for  achievements 
during  the  calendar  year  1952. 
Editors,  reporters,  cartoonists  and 
photographers  should  send  clip¬ 
pings  in  scrapbooks  or  mounted 
on  copy  paper,  with  date  pub¬ 
lished,  name  of  newspaper  and 
writer  to  Carl  W.  Ackerman,  501 
Journalism  Building,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  27. 

The  seven  awards  are:  For  dis¬ 
interested  and  meritorious  public 
service  rendered  by  a  U.  S.  news¬ 
paper.  published  daily  or  weekly, 
a  gold  medal;  for  a  distinguished 
example  of  local  reporting,  $1,000; 
reporting  on  national  affairs,  $1,- 
000;  reporting  of  international  af¬ 
fairs.  $1,000;  editorial  writing, 
$1,000;  cartoonist’s  work,  $1,000; 
news  photograph,  $1,000. 

*  *  * 

Sigma  Delta  Chi 
Nominations  for  1953  awards 
for  distinguished  achievements  in 
journalism,  covering  the  period  of 
Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31,  1952,  were 
called  for  in  an  announcement 
this  week  by  Victor  E.  Bluedorn. 
executive  director.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  Deadline  for  nominations 
has  been  set  for  Feb.  9  at  SDX 
na'ional  headquarters  at  35  E. 
Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 

Bronze  medallions  and  acconi- 
panyinc  plaques  will  be  offered  in 
13  fields  for  excellence  in  the  fo’- 
lowing:  General  Reporting,  Edi¬ 
torial  Writing,  Editorial  Cartoon¬ 
ing.  Radio  or  TV  Newswriting, 
Radio  or  TV  Reporting,  Washing¬ 
ton  Correspondence,  Foreign  Cor¬ 
respondence,  News  Picture,  Public 
Service  in  Newspaper  Journalism. 
Public  Service  in  Radio  or  TV 
Journalism,  Public  Service  in  Mag¬ 
azine  Journalism,  Magazine  Re¬ 
porting  and  Research  About  Jour¬ 
nalism. 

«  ♦  ♦ 

Ayer  Trophy 

The  23rJ  annual  Exhibition  of 
Newspaper  Typography.  spon¬ 
sored  by  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  will 
)  be  held  at  the  Ayer  Galleries  in 
Philadelphia  in  April.  Invitations 
fo  all  English-language  dailies  in 
the  United  States  will  go  out  in 
February,  and  early  in  March  the 
contest  day  will  be  announced. 
More  than  800  newspapers  com¬ 
peted  last  year  for  the  W.  Way- 


land  Ayer  Cup  and  awards  in  va¬ 
rious  circulation  categories. 

4  *  « 

Polk  Memorial  Awards 

Twelve  categories  have  been 
set  up  for  the  fifth  annual  George 
Polk  Memorial  Awards  made  by 
the  Journalism  Department  of  Long 
Island  University.  The  categories 
(for  New  York  metropolitan  area) 
are  foreign  reporting,  national  re¬ 
porting,  metropolitan  reporting, 
science  reporting,  education  re¬ 
porting.  sports  reporting,  commun¬ 
ity  service  (daily  field),  commun¬ 
ity  service  (weekly  field),  wire 
service  reporting,  suburban  news¬ 
paper  reporting,  special  page  or 
department,  news  photography — 
the  latter  a  new  category. 

Gold  plaques  are  presented  both 
to  the  winners  and  their  newspa¬ 
pers.  Entries  cover  stories  print¬ 
ed  during  1952  and  must  be  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Feb.  1  to:  Curator, 
Polk  Memorial  Awards.  Journal¬ 
ism  Department,  Long  Island  Uni¬ 
versity,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 

*  *  * 

Sidney  Hillman  Foundation 

The  Sidney  Hillman  Founda¬ 
tion.  named  after  the  late  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Amalgamated  Cloth¬ 
ing  Workers  of  America.  CIO, 
will  award  prizes  of  $500  each  in 
journalism,  radio,  drama,  fiction 
and  related  fields  for  work  appear¬ 
ing  during  1952  dealing  with 
trade-union  development,  civil  lib¬ 
erties,  race  relations,  scientific  wel¬ 
fare,  world  peace  or  related  prob¬ 
lems. 

Submissions  must  be  made  not 
later  than  Feb.  15  to  the  Sidney 
Hillman  Foundation,  15  Union 
Square,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 

* 

Fire  Underwriters 

The  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  has  invited  the  press, 
radio  and  television  to  participate 
in  its  1952  Gold  Medal  Awards. 
The  awards,  or  their  equivalent  of 
a  total  of  $2,000,  are  given  to  the 
daily  newspaper,  weekly  newspa¬ 
per,  radio  and  television  station 
that  has  given  outstanding  public 
service  in  fire  safety  and  fire  pre¬ 
vention.  This  is  not  a  contest  but 
recognition  for  outstanding  public 
service  in  this  field. 

All  exhibits  must  be  in  scrap¬ 
book  form  and  must  be  submitted 
for  judging  not  later  than  Feb.  16 
to  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  85  John  Street,  New 
York  18. 

*  ♦  * 

Best  Sports  Story 

Competition  for  “Best  Sports 
Stories — 1953”  to  be  published  in 
book  form  in  the  Spring  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.  is  for  sports  stories 
published  in  1952.  Entries  closed 
Dec.  15.  Prizes  of  $250  each  will 
be  awarded  for  the  best  news  cov¬ 
erage  story,  best  newspaper  fea¬ 


ture  story  or  column,  and  best 
magazine  story. 

There  is  also  a  prize  of  $100 
for  the  best  sports  photo  of  the 
year.  Entries  were  sent  to  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  300  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  10. 


*  *  * 


Heywood  Broim  Award 

The  Heywood  Broun  Award, 
$500  cash  and  a  citation,  is  given 
each  year  by  the  .American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  in  memory  of  its 
founder.  It  is  open  to  employes 
(regardless  of  Guild  membership) 
of  newspapers,  news  services,  news 
magazines  and  radio  and  television 
stations  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

The  qualifying  phrase,  “in  the 
spirit  of  Broun,”  used  in  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  award,  has  been 
taken  to  mean  regard  for  the 
underdog,  the  underprivileged. 

Entries  for  work  done  during 
1952  must  be  submitted  by  Feb.  1 
in  scrap-book  form  with  an  ac¬ 
companying  letter  telling  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  work 
was  done,  addressed  to:  American 
Newspaper  Guild,  99  University 
Place,  New  York  3. 

*  *  * 

National  Safety  Council 

The  National  Safety  Council, 
425  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi¬ 
cago  II,  III.,  invites  nominations 
for  its  annual  Public  Interest 
Award  as  a  means  of  honoring 
public  information  media  which 
have  rendered  exceptional  service 
to  safety  throughout  1952. 

The  four  award  categories  arc: 
Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and 
syndicates;  radio  and  TV  stations; 
consumer  and  trade  magazines; 
advertisers  and  ad  organizations. 

*  *  * 

Press  Photographers 

The  10th  annual  competition 
and  exhibition  for  press  photog¬ 
raphers  of  America  will  be  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  and  En¬ 
cyclopaedia  Britannica. 

Prints  shall  be  mounted  on  16 
X  20-inch  boards  and  mailed  to 
Chairman,  Press  Photographers 
Comnetition,  Encyclopaedia  Bri¬ 
tannica.  425  North  Michigan  .Ave., 
Chicago  1 1.  111. 

Pictures  will  be  judged  in  10 
classes  and  must  have  been  taken 
between  March  1.  1952,  and 

March  1,  1953.  Prizes  are  the 
$500  Alan  Graff  Award  and  sets 
of  Britannica  publications. 

*  *  « 

Education  Writers 

The  Education  Writers  .Associa¬ 
tion  is  offering  prizes  for  the  out¬ 
standing  article  or  series  dealing 
with  education,  the  outstanding 
work  of  interpreting  education  an  1 
for  the  outstanding  editorial  deal¬ 
ing  with  education  appearing  in 
newspapers  in  1952. 

Entries  must  be  submitted  not 
later  than  Jan.  15  to  David  Taylor 
Marke,  secretary-treasurer.  Educa¬ 
tion  Writers  Association.  Associ¬ 
ated  Press.  50  Rockefeller  Plaza. 
New  York  20.  .All  entries  must 
be  accompanied  by  an  exhibit. 


Graflex  Photo 

The  1953  Graflex  Photo  Contest 
ends  Feb.  15.  Thirty-two  cash 
prizes  ($10,000  in  all)  are  offered 
in  four  photo  classes.  .Any  picture 
of  any  subject  may  be  offered  by 
any  press  or  professional  photog¬ 
rapher  so  long  as  it  was  made  with 
any  Graflex-made  camera  or  Ciro- 
flex  or  Ciro  35,  during  1952. 

Entry  forms  may  be  obtained 
from  Contest  Manager,  Graflex, 
Inc.,  Rochester  3,  N.  Y. 

*  >:t  # 

Newspaper  Promotion 
The  1952  Editor  &  Plblishlr 
Newspaper  Promotion  Contest  of¬ 
fers  a  bronze  plaque  in  seven  clas¬ 
sifications;  Series  of  six  or  more 
advertisements  designed  to  obtain 
national  advertising;  direct  mail 
promotion;  sales  presentation  to 
obtain  national  advertising;  presen¬ 
tation  to  obtain  local  advertising; 
campaign  to  obtain  classified  ad¬ 
vertising;  circulation  promotion 
program;  community  service. 

Entries  should  be  postmarked 
not  later  than  Jan.  31  and  should 
be  addressed  to  Promotion  Con¬ 
test  Editor.  Editor  &  Plblisher, 
1700  Times  Tower.  New  York  36. 

*  * 

E  &  P  News  Pictures 

Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  for  the 
best  spot  news  photographs  made 
by  newspaper  or  news  service  em¬ 
ployes.  and  published  in  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  in  1952.  The 
first  three  prizes  arc  $200,  $100 
and  $75  and  there  are  five  honor¬ 
able  mentions  at  $15  each. 

Pictures  must  be  submitted  by 
Jan.  31  to  News  Picture  Contest, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  1700  Times 
Tower,  New  York  36. 

*  * 

Heart  Association 
The  Howard  W.  I'.lakeslee 
Award  of  the  American  Heart  As¬ 
sociation  ($1,000)  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  memory  of  the  late  sci¬ 
ence  editor  of  the  AP  to  encour¬ 
age  scientific  reporting.  It  will 
be  given  for  the  best  article  or 
articles  contributing  most  toward 
public  understanding  of  the  cardio¬ 
vascular  diseases. 

Entries  of  material  published  in 
1952  should  be  submitted  by  Jan. 
15  to  the  Chairman.  Managing 
Committee.  Howard  W.  Blakeslce 
Award.  American  Heart  .Associa¬ 
tion.  44  East  23rd  Street,  New 
York  10. 

•  * 

Picture  Competition 
The  10th  International  Picture 
Competition  and  Exhibition,  fea¬ 
turing  the  Mathew  B.  Brady  and 
Jimmy  Hare  Awards,  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism,  is  adding  a 
new  classification,  advertising  and 
illustrative  photography,  this  year. 

Deadline  for  sending  prints  is 
Jan.  15.  All  entries  should  be  sent 
to  Cliff  Edom,  Secretary,  Picture 
Competition  and  Exhibition, 
School  of  Journalism.  University 
of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 
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Walter  S.  Burnett 
Dies  In  Knoxville 


Pioneer  Newsman 
Dies  In  Oklahoma 


Knoxville,  Tenn.  —  Walter 
Scott  Burnett.  76.  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Knoxville  Journal, 
who  wac  nationally  known  for  his 
achievementc  during  a  54-year  ca¬ 
reer  with  the  newspaper,  died  Jan. 
e.  His  last  official  act  was  a  talk 
at  the  Journal's  Christmas  part\ 
IX'c.  24. 

Carl  M.  Smith.  Journal  circula- 
iion  manager,  who  went  to  work 
for  Mr.  Burnett  .41  years  ago.  re¬ 
called  that  Mr.  Burnett  stream¬ 
lined  the  Journal's  circulation  de¬ 
partment  by  adding  a  fleet  of  cars 
in  which  district  managers  took 
the  papers  in  order  that  readers 
could  have  their  Journal  at  their 
breakfast  tables.  He  also  intro¬ 
duced  as  a  pay-as->ou-read  month- 
l\  subscription  plan.  He  copy¬ 
righted  this  but  made  it  available 
to  a  number  of  newspapers  over 
the  country  which  adopted  the 
plan. 

The  International  Circulation 
Managers  .‘\ssociation  gave  Mr. 
Burnett  an  award  last  June  in 
Washington.  D.  C..  after  he  had 
spoken  to  the  group  on  “Mail 
Circulation." 


Okl.xiioma  Citv  —  Clark  Hud¬ 
son.  78.  one  of  the  original  in¬ 
corporators  of  the  Oklahoma  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  and  a  former  news 
editor  and  editorial  writer  of  the 
Daily  Oklalionicn.  died  Dec.  29 
at  Ponca  C  ity.  w  here  he  was  a  tax 
accountant.  He  retired  from  news¬ 
paper  work  in  1929. 

Mr.  Hudson  was  publishing  a 
newspaper  in  Kiowa.  Kan.,  when 
the  Cherokee  Strip  was  opened  for 
settlement  in  189.4.  He  made  the 
run  to  .\lva  and  established  the 
Alva  Review,  .itill  published  as  the 
Alva  Review-Courier. 


CitARLES  .A.  Segnlr.  74.  former 
managing  editor  of  the  old  Clii- 
cafio  (III.)  Evening  Post,  and  for 
more  than  40  years  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Louisville  (  Ky. )  Herald. 
Dec.  2.S. 


ot  the  Times  Publishing  Co., 
Watertown.  Wis.,  and  a  founder  of 
the  Juneau  (Wis.)  Weekly  In¬ 
dependent.  Jan.  6.  He  retired  in 
19.‘^2  after  being  active  since  1894. 


William  M.  Silari,  81.  for  the 
past  two  decades  stamp  editor  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post,  re¬ 
cently. 


Allred  Colquii  i  Newell.  81. 
formerly  a  reporter  for  the  Atlan¬ 
ta  (Ga.J  Constitution,  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle  and  the  Sew 
York  World,  Dec.  26. 


Rov  Kllioii  O'Neal.  72.  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Huntsville  (Ala. ) 
Daily  Mercury,  and  correspondent 
for  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 
Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  and 
Eree-Press,  and  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Banner  and  Tennessean.  Dec.  29. 


Robert  Williams,  Jr., 
Dies  in  Paterson 


Robert  H.  Murray, 
Ex-Correspondent,  Dies 

Harrisblteg,  Pa.  —  Robert  H. 
Murray,  former  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent.  died  at  a  hospital  here  Dec. 
29  at  the  age  of  80  years. 

Mr.  Murray  was  selected  by 
William  Howard  Taft,  when  Taft 
was  Secretary  of  War.  as  a  pool 
man  to  report  the  opening  by  Taft 
of  the  first  Philippine  Legislature. 
He  later  wrote  a  book.  “Around 
the  World  with  l  aft." 

For  many  years  he  was  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Mexico  City  for  the 
old  .Vt'U-  York  World,  and  later 
held  several  State  Department  posts 
in  Mexico. 


Paierson.  N.  ,1.  —  Robert  Wil¬ 
liams.  Jr..  61.  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Paterson  .Morning  Call,  died 
Jan.  I.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  newspaper.  The 
son  became  vicepresident  of  the 
publishing  firm  in  1921,  president 
and  publisher  in  1924  and  editor 
in  1941. 

Mr.  Williams,  a  leader  in  many 
civic  organizations,  was  an  author¬ 
ity  on  newspaper  and  printing  his¬ 
tory.  He  was  author  of  a  recently 
published  book.  “Adventures  of  an 
■Autograph  Collector." 


Stovel,  Ad  Director, 
Oakland  Tribune,  Dies 


Oakland.  Calif.  —  Howard  C. 
Stovel.  54.  advertising  director, 
Oakland  Tribune,  died  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  Jan.  I.  He  and  his  family 
were  on  a  trip  to  the  Rose  Bowl 
when  he  suffered  a  heart  attack. 

Mr.  Stovel  had  service  with 
newspaper  advertising  departments 
in  Omaha.  Minneapolis,  Fresno, 
Calif.,  and  San  Francisco.  He 
joined  the  Tribune  as  display  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  in  1928  and  be¬ 
came  advertisina  director  in  1937. 


Thomas  T.  Gillen,  Jr., 
Dies  in  Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge,  La. — Thomas  T. 
Gillen.  Sr.,  veteran  of  30  years  in 
the  newspaper  and  public  relations 
field  in  Louisiana,  died  here  Jan.  4, 
after  a  long  illness. 

He  started  his  newspaper  career 
on  the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express 
after  his  discharge  from  the  Army 
in  1921.  Later  he  worked  on  the 
New  Orleans  States  as  state  editor; 
editor  of  the  Monroe  (La.)  News- 
Star;  publisher  of  the  Florida  Par¬ 
ishes  Times  (now  defunct);  motor 
editor  of  the  Times-Picayune;  part 
ow  ner  of  the  Hammond  Courier. 


d^tjituarp 


Edwin  Morey  Waterbury,  67, 
publisher  of  the  Oswego  (N.  Y.) 
Palladium-Times  and  the  Canan¬ 
daigua  (N.  Y. )  Messenger,  Dec. 
30.  He  was  a  former  president  of 
the  New  York  State  Associated 
Dailies  and  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association. 


Named  Chief  Nurse 


G.  Howard  Brolguton,  52. 
western  Ontario  editor  of  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Daily  Star,  Dec. 
3J.  He  previously  served  as  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor  of  the  London 
(Ont.)  Free  Pre.ss  for  many  years. 


Chicago — Miss  Helen  Vaughan, 
industrial  nurse  at  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Edison  Co.  for  six  years, 
has  become  supervising  nurse  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  medical  de¬ 
partment.  She  succeeds  Mary  Davi¬ 
son.  who  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  be  married 


W.  M.  Clilford.  77.  president 


Robert  R.  Jones.  84,  Chicago 
(111.)  Tribune  news  editor  for  16 
years  until  his  retirement  in  1930, 
Dec.  28.  He  had  been  a  reporter 
for  the  old  Chicago  Globe  and 
other  newspapers,  serving  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  old  Chicago 
Inter  -  Ocean  before  joining  the 
Tribune. 


RATES— consecutive  insertions 
3  line  minimum. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 
In§prtions  Line  Rate 

1  $.66 
2  .60 

3  .46 

4  and  over  .40 

Situations  Wanted  Ads  parable 
in  advance.  Add  16c  for  box  ser¬ 
vice. 

.  „  Add  16e  for  Box  Servlee 

ADVERTISING  .AGENCIES  charred  at  our  National  Claesifled  rato 
less  commission.  Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  unite  per  line  (add  1  Une  for  Box  Information).  Mo 
abbreviations.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Box  holders'  identities  held  in 
strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mall). 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  rlrht  to  ^t  all  copy 


ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
Insertions  Line  Rato 

1  $1.00 

2  .06 

3  .90 

4  and  over  .36 

Inquire  for  26  and  62  time  rates. 
Charre  Orders  Accepted. 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 

I  Times  Tower,  New  York  36i  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-3052 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


South  West  Newspapers 
Marcus  Orifiin,  Broker 
Tucunicari,  New  Mexico 


DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Kay  E.  Mobler  &  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver  2,  Colorado 
EOK  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527,  San  E’ernando,  Calif. 


NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 
Tax  and  all  other  purposes. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEX 
446  Ocean  Avenue.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Appraisals  for  All  Purposes 
Liquidators:  National  Services 

PRINTCBAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Newspaper  Loans — FinaBcteg 


PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  O. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


★★SOUND  investments  in  selected 
Publication  Properties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5.  California. 


FOB  31  YEARS— We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 
seller. 

LEN  PEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


LOANS  on  machinery.  Real  Estate — 
any  amount,  anywhere,  quick  action, 
confidential.  Printcraft  Representa¬ 
tives,  277  Broadway,  N.  Y.  7,  N.  Y. 


Publications  for  Sale 


CALIFORNIA  PUBLICATIONS 
Dailies,  weeklies,  periodicals  on  rea¬ 
sonable  terms,  quick  deliveries. 

J.  R.  QABBERT 

3937  Orange, _ Riverside.  Calif, 


LIVE  GROW  IN  TEXAS 
CO-PUBLISHER  desires  to  retire.  49 
percent  progressive  growing  five-day- 
week  daily  in  beautiful  South-Central 
area.  Payroll.  Outstanding  plant,  office 
supply,  exclusive  advertising  and  job 
printing  accounts.  Engraving  plant. 
Gross  approximately  $100,000.  High 
profits.  You’ll  be  editor-manager,  so 
you’ll  have  to  work.  $60,000  plus  in¬ 
ventory.  Terms.  Box  5114,  Editor  h 
Publisher. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. _ 


Allred  J.  Mokler,  89,  former 
publisher  of  the  old  Natrona 
County  (Wyo. )  Tribune,  Dec.  30. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 


EXCLUSIVE  SIM  THEKN  CALI  LOR- 
nia  weekly,  modern  iilanl.  low  rent, 
groa<  of  .$74,000  is  nearly  double  1949. 
.\rea  growing  more  rapidly  than  ever. 
I’riee  $60,000.  $20,000  down.  .Toseph 
.\.  .''iiyder.  Newsiiaimr  Broker,  3570 
Frances  .\veniie.  Venice,  California. 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Thom.ys  Sugrue.  45,  author  and 
former  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Jan.  6. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


$5,000  CASH  DOWN  BUYS  CITY 
Weekly  and  fast -grow  ing  slioppcr  now 
grossing  $32,00(j.  good  net,  eastern 
.Missouri.  Total  l)rice  only  $20,000' 
Monthly  payments  at  4'x'e  interest, 
ra-asoiiable.  Bailey-Krebbiel  Newsps- 
per  Service,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kansas 


STANDARD  APPRAISAL  00. 
Boston  6  Church  Street  Atlanta 
Philadelphia  Chicago 

Pittsburgh  New  York,  N.  Y.  St.  Louis 


NORTHWEST:  Ideal  county  seat  cx 
elusive.  Gross  $25,000.  Well  equipped 
Good  net.  priced  at  gross  w-ith  terms 
.lack  L.  Stoll  A-  ,\ssoeiates.  495R  Mel' 
rose  .Avenue,  Los  Angeles  29.  Csl. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 


WEEKLIES  —  JOB  PLANTS 

WEKK'LY  and  job  plant.  .$15,000. 
Terms. 

TWO  Weeklies  and  job  plant.  Profit¬ 
able.  Potential  daily.  $80,000 — terms. 

TWO  WEEKLIES,  Radio  Station,  Job 
Plant.  Potential  daily.  Has  grown  from 
investment  of  $5,000  to  company  with 
fitted  assets  of  Over  $200,000  in  ten 
years. 

SHOPPING  NEWS  making  over  $108 
weekly.  No  plant.  Much  greater  poten¬ 
tial. 

JOB  SHOP  making  $5,000  yearly.  Can 
be  further  developed.  Low  living  costs 
—delightful  living  conditions. 

JOB  SHOP,  metropolitan  city.  Making 
$15,000  to  $20,000  yearly,  with  no 
sales  effort. 

PUBLISHERS  SERVICE 
P.O.  Box  3132 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

.IX  OI’PORTI  XITY  for  experienced  ! 
news  man  to  become  piibli-her  owner  ! 
of  good,  iinoiiposed  weekly  new.'-jiaper.  I 
Fine  Ideation  in  .Sontliern  Miebigan. 
Selling  price  $75,000  for  iieW!.paper  i 
and  jirinting  business,  i  iiuipment,  ! 
building  and  property — $40,000  down. 
For  further  details  write  Box  230.  | 
Editor  iV  Publisher.  ' 

.1  PKOKIT  M.VKEK — I  noppose.l  first 
rate  weekly  with  complete  eomiiiercial 
plant  in  fine  .Ni'W  York  slate  village  of 
2.000.  Priced  near  gro*s  of  $30,000. 
$12,000  to  liamlle.  Give  full  -tate 
nient.  Box  239.  Editor  Publisher. 


S.Xl.E-l 

,E.\SE  (irowing  North 

('aro- 

linu  w’t'i 

!‘klv  for  loj|N« 

•  witli  vrivib 

-■ge  of 

imruhav 

U.  (tootl  0|l|M 

irtiinitv  for 

young 

msn-wil 

N*  t«*iiiii.  pi 

iiblixibors  S« 

•rviro. 

P.  G. 

Box  3132.  » 

ir«o*nsboro. 

N.  C. 

TEX.XS 

WEEKLY. 

.f.Ml.OOO  r 

L.XSS. 

Infariii; 

itioii  on  nc 

of  nil: 

(lifii-ii- 

('onH«l*‘ntiH). 

!l;nb‘V  -  Kr«?bbii*l 

X»‘wspi»p«»r  SiTviri'. 

Mux  396. 

silin.i. 

Kan>as 

Pablicatiou  Wasted 

SE.VSGXEI)  KXECl  TIVK  newspaper  ! 
bark^'niiiiHl  Iihs  to  } 

inv»*st  in  jsoimI  Ktor’ula  or  California 
property  for  down  or  full  payment  as  | 
nwn$‘r  or  j$artii*r  in  biisiin*<s.  Write 
«l**tails  in  full  fontidmer.  Ilo\  242.  | 
Kditor  &  l*iiblisln-r.  < 


Business  OpportunHIca 

Wll.I,  SBl.l.  e(|iiity  in  small 

Miaiheiii  daily  and  give  .•midoyinent 
as  .idvertisin;  manager  or  managing 
editor  at  $100  per  week.  Cash  re-  I 
'luired  $12,000.  Give  fiiianeial  proof  ] 
of  worth.  Write  Box  23  4.  Editor  .t  ' 
I’libli^lier. 


NEWSP.XPER  SERVICES 
Promotion 


HEUE  S  MOUK  ITLL  KGB 
voi  I!  i{e.\l  e.st.vte  .\i)s: 

KUGM  llonoliilii  to  Eire,  realty  j 
brokers  and  ClasNifi.-d  t.ersonnel 
iiave  ilisroveri'd  that  ’’How  to  Write 
I’rodnetive  Beat  Estate  .\<ls"  con¬ 
tains  tbe  key>  to  more  profitable 
rial  I  state  advi  rtising. 

ni'E  TG  eontinoi'd  demand,  tbe  | 

. is  now  in  iis  ml  iirinting. 

It  lias  been  selected  as  the  text 
for  tile  Pliiladelt>bia  Beal  Estate 
Board's  advertising  eoiii'se. 

I.KT  THIS  hint-pa<‘ked  12ts-jiage 
book  help  yon  give  yoiir  real  estate 
dealers'  ads  greater  imlling  power, 
'fail  your  ebeck  for  .$2.50  TGO.VY. 

f  ams  .V  U.dilty  Board 
f^erretaries  Note! 

'sk  about  bulk 
order  discounts. 

H  G  W  .V  K  n  P  .\  1!  I  S  II 

rested  Want  .\d  .Selling  Plans 
290(1  \v.  79tl,  St.  Miami  47.  Kla. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Promotion _ 

j  WANNA  SELL  MORE  PRINTINQlt  I 
I  Locally  t  Surrounding  area!  Mail- 1 
I  order!  Important  facts  I  Finkle  Asso- 1 
ciates,  8809E  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles, 
California.  i 


_ Press  Engineers _  > 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY,  Inc.' 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
Phone  spring  7-1740 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

Newspaper  Press  Erectors  j 

Dismantling — ^Moving — Erecting  | 
— Service  Nation-Wide —  | 

★  Trucking  Service  ★ 

White  Freightliner  with  35'  semi-van 
White  Mustang  with  32'  semi-flat  bed  | 
— Insurance  Coverage  Complete —  ' 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

POpIar  5-0610  . 


Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PETERSON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Furnished 
5723  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44,  III. 


Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs.  Erection 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO  I 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  i 
SPECIALIZING  in  Duplex  and 
_ Goss  Flat-bed  Webs  I 


E.  P.  WALLMAN  k  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs,  I 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of  | 
presses  Coast  to  Coast.  I 

Tel.  3-4164,  975  N.  Church  Street  | 


X.VTIGXAI.  I’BIXTING  KQ!  IB.MEN'T 
I'G..  Printing  M.aehinery.  Di-niiintled 
—  moved  —  erected.  Bidgewuod.  New 
i  .ler>ey.  B1  6-4252. 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
I  Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

3626-31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
■STillwell  6-0098-009« 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room _ 

KOfJ  S.\LK:  WVsol  full  Flat 

Sliavfr  witli  mifroiiH-tcr  ailjiiRtablp 
b**f| ;  No.  14  Vnndfrrook  }*n*rision 
Froof  I'to's.  jirartically  new.  IN-rfort 
half  ton«»s  up  to  x  24*4".  Thomaa 

\V.  Hall  ('oMipany.  Inr..  l2o  West 
42n»l  St..  \»*>v  York  18.  New  York. 


LINOTYPES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Tntertypes  B — C— CSM. 
thoron^chly  rebuilt,  also  many  jfood 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North* 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourth 
St,,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 

GALLEYS 

Galley  and  Type  Cabinets 

Highest  Quality  —  Lowest  Prices. 

Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 
L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey,  Chicago  14 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 

I  NEW  K-25  Standard  Press  Sequence 
Camera  complete  with  eK"  lens,  and 
14*  Schneider  F-5.5  telephoto  lens  and 
I  developing  outfit.  Box  115,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 

Press  Room 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Supper  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modem 
high-speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16'  ent-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  In- 
I  spection  Invited.  Broker,  Box  4025, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


Used  Presses 

e  Since  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
nnits,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
he  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  aises. 

It  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  anch  ^ 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

$  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO 

1535  S.  Paulina  St.  Chicago,  III. 


TnUMj.VK  VWAW^VAIS  r.  |.la.  .  iiunts  1 
fur  <l:iuiagi‘<l  iinpri-vwiiiii  aiul  plate 
ryliiultTs  both  2  ti»  I  aii.l  I  to  1.  liike 
new,  ituar.'iHtiM'iI  iii>tal1ation  for  uni* 
form  product  or  Nt  ll  f.i*.b.  Many  new  I 
irears  and  othfi*  parts  incliidinir  "tmu). 
.'<end  spffitiiations  for  prompt  quota¬ 
tion.  Dt-abT.  P.O.  Pox  328.  l>owners  | 

<1  rovf.  I ilihois. 


Used  Presses 

of  every  size  and  description : 

8  PAGE  Duplex  Model  AB 
12  PAGE  Goss  Monitor  with  Stereo 
24  PAGE  Webendorfer  Rotogravure 
32  PAGE  Goss  Straightline — 23-9/16" 

3  UNIT  Hoe-End  feed  or  substructure 

4  UNIT  Hoe  Vertical  Type— 22%  * 

4  UNIT  Scott  22  %*  Multi-Unit 

6  UNIT  Hoe  Vertical  Type  2114" 

12  UNIT  Hoe  Balcony  Type — 22  %" 

8TERF10TYPE  equipment  for  all  of 
the  above  Presses. 

A  PRESS  for  every  size  or  budget. 
Write  or  wire  your  requirements  for 
complete  specifications. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36.  N.  T.  j 
Prone  BRyant  9*1132 


32  rAriK  SKM  I  rylind ri«  a]  m  wspaper 
22^4"  uiit-oflT  2  to  32  by  twos; 
standard  units:  ran  diiplirnt*-  now  or 
later:  liigb  spred  to  1  non-rboke 
folder  and  autoplat*-  liki  uuw  eondi- 
tioii;  in'>tall  atnl  i^narant***' :  trade. 

P.O.  Box  328.  Ofus  (Jrove.  j 

Mltnids.  , 


32  PAGE  GCSS  PRESS 

2  HMJHSPF^Kn  Floor  I'niiw 

Knd  R(dl  Feed.  Rnbb*  r  RoIUt'* 

St«M*l  (’ylinders.  Kolli*r  Ib  arin.:' 
IIK.WV  i)uty  Double  Fobb  r 
.\r  FFLL  .Viitoinatie  Motor  Driv*- 

JCHN  GRIFFITHS  CC.,  INC.! 

1  1  W.  42nd  St.  N»*w  York  N.  A'. 


H-P.XHK  Tl'P.ri.XR  2  to  1  Duplex  sin¬ 
gle  fleuk  on  wbirli  you  »an  add  units 
as  needed.  or  24  j»au:e  drive.  Com* 
}»b‘t«*  D*‘Mler.  P.fV  1b>x  328, 

Dow  rirrs  tiroM'.  illinois. 


;  DrPLKX  TnUM.AR— 1 2  pages,  l-to-l 
'  Model.  A.P.  I>r!ve.  .\lso  IH-jt.Tgf  Duplex 
Tubular  all  stfiaoity pe.  .V.C,  Drive.  4- 
iinit  Hoe.  22*1''  mit  ofi*.  Pony  Auto* 
1  plaii-.  .Mat  rtiller. 

K.  a.  ]{Y.\N  \  roMPANV 
729  S.  Dt*arborn  St.,  riiirago.  Illinois 


LIKKNKW  FOLDKU — 3  to  1  high 
speei!  lumeliokf  22^4''  eiit*ofr  neWR 
pn  ss:  install  and  giiaran?$M* ;  any  trade 
oil  folder.  D.aler.  P.O.  Box  328, 
Downers  if ro\ e.  Illinois. 


GCSS  4  UNITS 

4  GOSS  units,  color  cylinder,  AC  drive. 
221i*  cut-off,  available  now. 

GECRGE  C.  CXFCRD 

Box  9f>3  Boise,  Idaho 


I  SCOTT  SPEED  KING  PRESS 
'  24  pp.  capacity,  with  color  cylinder. 
I  Available  about  Feb.  1st.  May  be  seen 
I  in  operation.  Price  $12,000  including 
.stereo  equipment.  Statesman  Publish- 
1  tng  Co.,  Salem.  Oregon. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


Available  Immediately 
HCE  PRESS  UNITS 

Out  of  the  former 

PHILADELPHIA  RECCRD 

4  VERTICAL  type  nnits 
12  BALCONY  type  nnits 

with  5  double  folders,  AC  motor 
drives,  22  %"  cut-off  and  Wood 
Junior  Antoplates. 

CAN  piviDE  into  Presses  of  3  or  4 
nnits  each. 

THESE  ABE  EXCELLENT  STEEL 
CYLINDER,  ROLLER  BEARING 
UNITS  AND  HAVE  BEEN  OUT  OP 
SERVICE  SINCE  JANUARY  1947. 
STILL  ERECTED  AND  HAVE  BEEN 
WELL  MAINTAINED.  FOR  FULL 
PARTICULARS  WRITE  OR  WIRE: 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y 
Phone  BRyant  9-1132 

BV^I’Wg's  I.,  tit  p.rgi'N  Willi  -t  -<'1~ 
tioii-,;  liiodi-rn  -i-ini  'J'J-lj"  i-nt-off.  like 

new  aiitoplati-  and  high  . . .  3  In  1 

Miiii-i'hiiko  fnldi  T  and  bullonn  formers; 
in-lall  anil  anarantci';  Iradn.  Dealer, 
IVG.  liiix  :i'JS  Gnuni  r..  Grnv.  ,  lllinni-. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSCCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  3  paper  conveyors  Cutler- 
Hammer  pipe  construction,  give  de- 
tails.  George  C.  Oxford.  Boise.  Idaho. 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  One  cutting  off 
cylinder  215^*  cut-off,  $4*  plates.  Box 
5015,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


\V.\XTKI> —  Semnil-hund  Pony  .\nln- 
plate  with  'J'J'i"  'iit-nff  and  full  ei/.e 
iii'ws^papt  r  Jiagi'  Kidling  In  Tahli-. 
IMiiise  stall-  ronditiiin  and  pri'-i-  In 
The  Iterksliir.  Kagn-.  Pitt-field.  .\l.i-s. 

W  A.N'l'KG  TG  Ml  Y 
DUPLEX  Kntar.v  iiews|iai~-i  KiiI.HKK. 
Box  211,  Editor  &  l*ut>lishep 


HFXP  WANTED 


Administrative 


HAVE  opening  for  experienced  man¬ 
ager  who  has  a  background  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  is  capable  of  taking  over 
the  advertising  department  and  (tlrcnla- 
tion  department  of  a  small  Daily.  To 
the  right  man,  after  he  has  proven  to 
the  owners  that  he  is  competent,  an 
opportunity  will  be  given  him  to  buy 
stock  in  the  newspaper.  F.  O.  H.. 
Box  5103.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Circulation 


Immediate  Opening  for 

HOME  DELIVERY  SUPERVISOR 

ON  upstate  New  York  PM  daily.  Mutt 
have  administrative  ability  and  be 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
city  circulation  promotion  and  devel- 
;  opment.  Good  starting  salary  and  car 
i  allowance.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
I  advancement.  Please  furnish  full  de- 
.  tails  in  first  letter.  Box  5117,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


;  CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  Splendid 
I  opportunity  tor  aggressive,  experi- 
I  enced,  young  man,  capable  of  building 
up  home  delivery  for  a  small  hut  good 
daily  newspaper  in  the  fastest  growing 
community  in  northeastern  Ohio.  Give 
full  details.  Box  102,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  opening 
soon  on  M-E-S  newspaper  of  70.000 
in  midwest  city  of  100,000.  New  mod¬ 
ern  plant,  equipment,  with  fine  person¬ 
nel  and  conditions.  Box  5040.  Editor 
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flRCULATIOX  SALKSMAX 
AGK  30-40.  Manage,  train  and  di'vt'Iop 
salesmen  in  rural  areas.  Need  execu¬ 
tive  ability.  Considerable  corresjiond- 
ence  while  in  home  office.  Good  salary. 
Permanent  position  to  man  wlio  can 
deliver.  Responsibilities  cover  several 
states.  We  furnish  car  and  expenses. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  man  with 
circulation  know-how.  Can  wait  thirty 
days. 

HOARD  S  DAIRYMAX 
Circulation  Department 
Port  Atkinson.  Wisconsin 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING 


POSITION  NOW  OPEN  on  one  of 
Ohio’s  outstanding  seven  day  dailies. 


TECHNICAL 

WRITER-RESEARCHER 


CIRCULATION  PROMOTION  advertising  man  —  experienced  - EDITOR’S  ASSISTANT 

MAN  in  producing  and  selling  local  accounts.  LABOR  union  semi-monthly  national 

26,000  class  daily  in  Ohio  s  Tio\vspay>cr.  Primarily  desk  work,  oc* 

PREFER  a  man  who  has  had  cxperi*  ffrowing  markets.  Good  salary  pjisional  reporting,  publicity  writini?. 

ence  in  the  Held  against  competition.  *“S“''a'tce,  liospitalization  and  re-  Union  Headquarters  eastern  city  150,- 

One  who  can  train  other  salesmen  Drement  plan  offered.  Prefer  a  roan  oOO.  Knowledge  union  movement,  some 
along  with  newspaperboy  organization  f''™!  ?  ’  <!“■'?  4 

Permanent  position  to  right  party  with 

expense  account  that  eSvers  mileage.  ^40,  Editor  & 


If  you  are  promotional  minded  and  like  THE  Training  Department  of  Boeing 
to  sell,  with  an  ability  to  make  good  Airplane  Company,  Wichita,  Kansas, 
layouts  and  write  copy  for  a  strong  needs  writers  with  some  technical 
list  of  accounts,  we  have  an  unusually  background,  a  good  degree  of  mechani 
good  job  for  you.  Prefer  man  between  cal  comprehension  and  the  knack  ol 
the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty  years,  getting  along  with  people.  Must  be 
with  at  least  five  years  of  daily  news-  able  to  study  shop  operations,  then 
paper  experience.  Excellent  working  write  training  manuals  which  clearly 
conditions.  Write  fully  about  yourself,  outline  these  operations  for  trainees. 
Enclose  references  and  state  salary  ex-  Excellent  opportunity  for  advance- 
pected.  Box  117,  Editor  &  Publisher,  ment.  Write  Emplq^yment  Supervisor. 

_ : — „„„  .  „ — ;  r  Boeing  Airplane  Company,  Wichita. 

SMALL  TEXAS  daily  needs  experi-  Kansas,  giving  all  details  in  first  let- 
enced  Advertising  Manager  who  can 

{’v°?o“'!ta?L  Xe*®rlfefenct“w.e''®ca*‘n  WIRE  EDITOR  wanted  for  small 
contact  now,  background,  age,  family.  1“‘'’^’o-®°'"%r^>pn'pef'aalarT  *ex* 

lisher.  _ 


EDITOR’S  ASSISTANT 
L.ABOR  union  semi-monthly  national 


ence  in  the  he'd  against  competition. 
One  who  can  tram  other  salesmen 
along  with  newspaperboy  organization. 
Permanent  position  to  right  party  with 
expense  account  that  covers  mileage, 
meals,  etc.  Substantial  salary  to  the 
man  who  qualifies.  Location  in  long 
established  area  of  the  Middlewest. 
Give  full  information  in  reply  which 
will  be  held  in  strict  confiedence.  Box 
217.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  for  per¬ 
manent  display  position  on  Ohio’s 
Largest  Weekly,  circulation  103,000. 


000.  Knowledge  union  movement,  some 
editorial  exficrience  preferred.  Jour¬ 
nalism  grads  considered.  Salary  in  3- 
year  scale.  Box  246,  Editor  &  Puh- 

lisber, _ 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  for 
Morning  and  Sunday  paper  in  Mid¬ 
west.  State  qualifications  and  salary 


Salary  plus  commission.  Write  J.  G. 
OPPORTUNITY  IN  THE  South  for  Glasser.  Advertising  Manager,  West 


Experienced  handling  copy,  layout,  expected.  Write  Miller  E.  Ellingham, 
.\bove  average  earnings  for  producer.  Executive  Editor, 


wide-awake  Circulation  Manager  who 
knows  details;  is  a  go-getter  both  by- 
mail  and  personal  contact.  Salary  and 
Override.  Give  complete  details,  in¬ 
cluding  telephone  number.  Box  215, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

ClaaBificd  AdywtMm 

YOUNG,  experienced  Classified  Mana¬ 
ger  for  evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Ad¬ 
dress  application  to  William  H.  Shear¬ 
man,  American  Press,  Lake  Charles, 
Louisiana,  stating  experience,  and  giv¬ 
ing  references. 


Side  News,  2537  Lorain  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land  13,  Ohio. _ 

EXPERIENCED 
RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
S.ILESMEN  with  managerial  ability 
for  upiier  New  York  State  PM  daily. 
Must  be  able  to  make  layouts  and  sell 
in  a  competitive  market.  Opportunity 


Journal-Gazette 

_ Fort  Wayne  2.  Indiana _ 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporters 
for  live,  small  city  daily.  Prefer  young 
man  with  some  experience  police  and 
courts.  College  degree  desired.  Good 
starting  pay  schedule.  Wire  or  write 
Editor.  Daily  Afonitor-Leader,  Alount 
Clemens,  Michigan. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  renorter 


for  aggressive  man  to  prove  himself  with  experience  needed  for  Northwest 
and  advance  promptly  to  position  of  Ohio  Daily.  Good  starting  pay.  opnnr- 


department  head.  Please  furnish  full 
particulars  in  first  letter.  Box  226, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


IP  YOU  HAVE  A  background  in  writ¬ 
ing  this  may  be  the  job  you  have  been 


tiinity  for  advancement.  Write  Box 

238.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

REPORTER 

ST.-tTE  expected  salarv,  experience. 
.Tournal.  Afiddletown.  Ohio.  _ 


uravinim  mg  inis  may  ne  me  joo  you  nave  oeen  . . - . . 

Classified  Denartment  nn  Waiting  for.  Here’s  a  potential  packed  REPORTER,  young,  male,  for  rewrite, 

growing  weekly,  $50.00  base  Vlus  lib-  “I'PO'-tunity  with  an  internationally  general  assignments,  on  7,000-circula- 
eral  commission.  C.  W.  Andrews,  Jour-  '  manufacturer  m  its  growing  Ad-  1  tion  evening  newspaper  in  14.000- 

nal,  Ballston  SPA»  N€w  York. 


IMMEDIATELY 

SMALL,  old,  rnn-down  mid¬ 
west  daily  taken  over  by  new 
owners  and  modernized,  now 
needs  aggressive  advertising 
man  to  manage  the  paper. 
This  it  a  salary  and  percent¬ 
age  opportunity  that  requires 
a  lot  of  push  and  hard  work, 
but  offers  a  rewarding  chal¬ 
lenge  to  the  man  who  can  do 
the  job.  Tell  all  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Box  5100,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


known  manufacturer  in  its  growing  Ad-  tion  evening  newspaper  in  14.000- 
vertising  and  Public  Relations  Depart-  population  city  of  southern  Michigan, 
ment.  Substantial  starting  salary  for  Some  experience  necessary.  Camera  ex¬ 
young  man  with  basic  experience  in  porience  helpful.  Please  contact  Don 
news,  advertising,  or  public  relations  W.  Carlson.  Daily  Star.  Niles.  Mich 

P-?-  Bp*  WANTED  associate  editor  tor  South- 
3.>.->2.  Philadelphia  22,  Pennsylvania.  new.n.noe  in  eltv  nt  ’in  finn  Tnde. 


NEED  good  aggressive  advertising  dis¬ 
play  man  for  6-day  Ohio  Daily.  Good 
starting  salary  and  opportunity  for 


W.  Carlson.  Daily  Star.  Niles,  Mich 
WANTED  associate  editor  tor  South¬ 
ern  newsnaper  in  city  of  .50.000.  Inde¬ 
pendent  Democrat  in  politics.  Perma¬ 
nent  position  with  opportiinitv  for  ad¬ 
vancement  for  right  person.  Write  Box 


advancement.  Write  Box  237,  Editor  222. _  Editor  &  Publisher,  giving  full 


NEW  ENGLANDER — Well  paid  man¬ 
ager’s  job  is  open  for  an  aggressive 
man  with  competitive  experience.  Give 
all  details.  Box  247,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED 

BY  ONE  of  Florida’s  most  progressive 


particulars  as  to  experience,  age,  etc. 
All  applications  will  be  treated  in  con¬ 
fidence. 


WOMAN  REPORTER  with  some  expe¬ 
rience  and  flair  for  writing.  Poaition 
now  open.  Pine  chance  for  career,  per¬ 
manence  and  security.  Afternoon  daily. 
7.500  circulation.  Wire  or  write  stating 
age,  experience,  salary  requirements. 
.Tournal.  Stnrgis.  Michigan. 


YOUNG  Af.\N  for  General  Reporting 


ACCEPTING  APPLICATIONS  for  im-  newspapers  —  Department  Store  spe-  on  Iar|^  weekly  newspaper.  Sports, 
mediate  opening  in  our  Display  Adver-  cialist  for  Ri'tail  Advertising  Depart-  headwriting  ete.  .Tonrnal'sm  graduate 
tising  Department.  Preference  given  to  ment.  Opportunity  for  permanent  posi-  with  minimum  of  6  months  field  expe- 
draft  exempt  young  man  with  car.  Give  tion  which  can  develop  to  one  of  great  rienee  preferred.  Permanent  position, 
references  and  experience  in  first  let-  importance.  Proven  record  and  ability  Opportunity  for  advancement.  Refer- 
ter.  Reply  to  E.  A.  Olson,  Business  required.  Give  full  details.  Appoint-  enees.  Immediate  opening.  Please  do 
Manager.  The  Star-Beacon,  General  Of-  ment  for  interview  in  New  York  will  not  apply  unless  yon  have  car  in  good 


fices  of  the  Rowley  Neoi-spapers,  Ashta- 
bula,  Ohio. _ 

ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  SALES¬ 
WOMAN,  experienced  in  both  copy  and 
layout  and  with  proven  sales  ability 
for  staff  position  with  established  suh- 


be  arranged  during  .January.  Box  218, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  sports  and  general 


running  condition.  Write  or  telephone 
Patehogiie  .\dvanee.  Patohogiie.  Txmg 
Tsle-d  New  Yorl.-:  P-it  hogiie  3-1  non, 

YOUNG  RFPORTFR  who  can  write, 
man  nr  woman,  capable  of  nsing  cam- 
ee.i  or  willing  to  learn.  Town  of  12.00(1. 


urban  New  York  daily.  In  replying,  news  writer  for  small,  morning  daily  Tupelo  Daily  Journal,  Tupelo.  Miss. 


give  educational  background,  work  ex- 

gerience.  availability  and  salary  range. 
ox  132,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

ADVERTISING  MAN  for  small  city 


in  Eastern  Kentucky.  Salary  open. 
Furnish  samples  and  references  to 
John  M.  Ward,  Pikcville  Daily  News, 
Pikeville,  Kentucky. _ 


DO  YOU  HAVE  MORE  AMBITION 


daily.  Must  be  capable  salesman,  good  -TOUNQ  REPORTER  to  handle  sports  THAN  YOUR  PRESENT  JOB  WILL 
producer,  good  layout  and  copy  writer.  P»ee,  general  assignments  on  Connecti-  PAY  FOR? 

Permanent  for  right  man.  Prefer  man  (-ttt  afternoon  dail^  of  8,600,  Must 

from  north  central  states.  State  experi-  have  car,  headwriting  layout  experi-  TP  YOU  want  five  figure  earnings,  like 
ence,  age,  ealary  requirements,  refer-  ence,  like  sports.  State  expected  eal-  to  travel  and  have  a  strong  compctl- 
ences.  Monroe  Evening  'Times,  Monroe,  .experience.  Box  5113,  Editor  &  tive  spirit,  this  is  your  meat.  Top  ad- 

Wisconsin.  Publisher. _  vertising  syndicate  firm  with  biggest 


Publisher. _  vertising  syndicate  firm  with  biggest 

GENERAL  REPORTER  with  desk  ex- 

g  ij  *  ii*  u  J  —  •  papers  ana  stores.  If  you  aro  snort  on 

,  it  n  ®  ^  experience,  hut  long  on  sales  ability, 

paper  in  ^nnecticut  Box  5019,  Edi-  „„,'t,ition.  and  drive  yon  will  he  coh- 

tor  ft  Publisher _ _ _  sidered.  Write  In  detail,  stating  age. 

DESK  MAN  experienced  wire  and  local  marital  status,  model  car,  experience. 


AMBITIOUS  young  ad-man — only  pa-  GENERAL  REPORTER  with  desk  ex- 
per  25,000  city,  staff  of  5.  Real  op-  Perience  for  old  established  morning 
portunity  for  one  who  can  layout,  sell,  pzp*^  in  ^nnecticut.  Box  5019,  Edi- 

and  seeking  opportunity  to  progress,  tor  ft  Pnblisher. _ 

Write  family  status,  salary  require-  DESK  MAN  experienced  wire  and  local 
ments,  complete  background,  whether  I  copy  for  New  England  PM  paper.  State 


ments,  complete  background,  whether  copy  for  New  England  PM  paper.  Slate  Your  reply  will  be  held  in  confidence, 
can  be  interviewed.  Grand  Island,  Neh-  qualifications  and  requirement*  in  first  Box  213,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
raska.  Daily  Independent.  letter.  Box  236,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SUPERINTENDENT  -  FOREMAN 
wanted  by  February  1;  well  equipped 
medium  size  plant;  University  city  of 
27.000;  two  machines,  Miehle  29  and 
Vertical,  two  Kluge  platens,  Bsuis 
folder;  No.  1250  Multilith;  good  vol¬ 
ume  commercial  work  and  pubTications ; 
competent  crew ;  best  possible  work¬ 
ing  conditions;  housing  available;  mild 
climate;  present  foreman  retiring;  ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity  for  competent  man, 
30  to  40,  who  known  production,  is 
cost  conscious  and  good  executive; 
permanent  position,  good  earnings. 
Write  Transcript  Co.,  Norman,  Okla¬ 
homa,  giving  experience,  references, 
present  earnings;  interview  possible. 


SITUATIONS  >\AMI!:L) 
Administrative 

AD  MANAGER^BUSINESS  MANA¬ 
GER  will  well-trained  background.  Now 
in  the  East,  withes  to  make  change. 
Now  in  large  community;  prefers  25,- 
000  to  50,000  circulation-type  newspa¬ 
per.  Conld  make  investment. 

5045,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. _ 

ADMINISTR.ATIVE  —  Business  iiian- 
ager  daily  newspaper,  8,000  circula¬ 
tion.  seeks  change  for  family  reason, 
lias  been  in  newspaper  work  entire 
life  and  can  furnish  highest  type  ref¬ 
erences.  Confidential  correspondence 
.solicited.  Address  Box  214,  Editor  k 
Piihlisber. _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  or  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager.  I’m  36  years  old  with 
40  years’  advertising  experience.  This 
is  not  a  typographical  error  but  repre¬ 
sents  actual  working  time  devoted  to 
my  work  in  the  past  20  years.  Wide 
experience  in  National  .Advertising. 
Handled  department  store  advertising 
on  newspapers  and  as  .Advertising  Di¬ 
rector-Merchandise  Manager  large 
store.  Well  trained  in  classified,  retail, 
general,  sales  promotion,  cost  control 
and  general  management.  Since  iny 
work  is  my  hobby,  clock  and  calendar 
will  be  thrown  away  to  get  job  ilone. 
College  degree,  family  man.  Now  em- 
l>Ioyed  but  desire  change.  What’s  yonr 
proposition!  Box  202,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BUSINESS  MAN.AGER: 

K.ARLY'  thirties — 10  years’  top  ex¬ 
perience.  Heavy  financial,  cost  and  la¬ 
bor  relations  background.  Seeking 
challenge.  Ideal  for  absentee  owner¬ 
ship.  Best  national  newspaper  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  243,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPETENT,  TOPFLIGHT,  energetic 
leader  with  strong  background  20 
years’  experience  newspaper,  radio, 
television  sales,  management,  seeki 
challenging  opportunity  put  talents  to 
test  in  new  assginment  with  chance 
for  advancement.  Ability  fit  into  your 
organization,  work  harmoniously  with 
your  present  executives.  Young  (41). 
most  productive  years  ahead,  he  il- 
rcady  has  distinguished  achievement 
record,  national  reputation,  exception¬ 
al  references.  For  more  information 
about  this  livewire.  write  Box  227, 
Editor  &  Publisher,  today.  Now  em¬ 
ployed,  available  for  interview  after 
January  21 . _ 

DO  YOU  WANT  MORE  PROFITS! 
I  have  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
competitive  advertising  executive  in 
the  Southwest.  Experience  in  selling 
and  directing  sales  in  classified  local 
and  national  has  qualified  me  to  h.andle 
the  roost  difficult  problems.  Experi¬ 
enced  in  cost  control,  labor  arbitri- 
tion  and  personnel  direction.  Refer¬ 
ences  from  local  levels  and  leading 
national  agencies.  Interested!  Bo* 
201,  Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 


RESULTPUL  MANAGEMENT 
NO  substitute  exists  for  alert,  enter¬ 
prising  newspaper  operation  for  maxi¬ 
mum  profits  and  service  to  readers  and 
community.  Examine  my  record  of 
strengthening  newspapers  and  long, 
varied  experience  in  all  aspects  of 
daily  newsnaper  editing  and  publish¬ 
ing.  Available  (or  personal  interview. 
Boi^_244j_^dBoi^&__Publi8herj____^ 

Cimitotkwi 

OIBOULATION  MANAGER  — 
well  qualified,  seeking  top  spot  whert 
resnits  will  provide  commensurate  in¬ 
come  and  seenrity.  Earnings  np* 
above  $12,000.  Strictly  confidential. 

.  Box  5109,  IMitor  A  Publiaher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Circulation 


all  but  the  first  11  years  of  my  life 
have  been  spent  in  Newspaper  Circula¬ 
tion.  From  newspnperboy  to  circula¬ 
tion  manager.  I  want  a  job  with  re- 
iponsibility  and  have  the  experience  to 
handle  any  situation.  Age  89.  Oan 
furnish  references.  Available  within 
30  days.  Salary  open.  Box  120.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  20  years’ 
continuous  experience.  All  positions 
from  Carrier  to  Circulation  Manager, 
^ek  immediate  change  where  ability 
jnd  performance  count.  Excellent  ref¬ 
erence  from  present  Employer.  Box 
203,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IJtepluy  Adveitlaing 


advertising  DIRECTOR:  available 

January  1st — 100,000  class.  Highly 
experienced,  capable,  aggressive  and 
has  the  “know-how.”  Promotion- 
minded.  Successful  executive.  Loca¬ 
tion  nniroportant.  Box  5044,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


COMPETENT,  RELIABLE  AND 
STEADY 

14  TEARS’  experience  advertising  lay¬ 
out  and  selling  on  3  leading  Idaho 
dailies,  8,000  to  20,000.  Both  staff  and 
manager  cajtacities. 

36  TEARS  old.  Family  man.  No  high 
pressure,  just  sound  advertising  prin¬ 
ciples.  ability  to  get  along  well  with 
people  and  not  afraid  of  hard  work. 

SEEK  permanent  position  on  well  es¬ 
tablished  daily.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references  both  character  and  ability. 
Employer  already  informed  of  my  in 
tentions  and  will  be  given  as  a  refer 
enee. 

PLEASE  write  or  wire : 

WILEY  DODDS 
Box  447 
Kimberly,  Idaho 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Display  Advertising _ 

DO  YOU  H.V.VE  strong  enough  sales 
plan  and  direction  to  produce  the  line¬ 
age  you  will  need  in  ’53  !  Able  execu¬ 
tive,  40.  seeks  interviews  at  N..\.E..4. 
with  management  of  5  to  10  million 
line  daily  considering  new  ad  leader¬ 
ship.  Replies  confidential.  Box  233, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Editorial 


CITY  EDITOR  on  small  daily  three 
year.s  wants  Midwest  daily  or  employee 
magazine  job  with  possibilities.  .VII- 
aroiind  reporting,  camera,  wire  han¬ 
dling.  Vet  with  B.  A.  in  journalism. 
Box  2.50,  Editor  &  Putilisher. 


CAPABLE,  experience,  working  ad 
manager,  familiar  with  all  depart¬ 
ments,  seeks  better  position.  Depend¬ 
able,  interested  in  future.  Box  129, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EIPFjRIENCED  advertising  manager, 
weekly  and  small  daily,  now  ready  for 
medium  size  daily.  Box  112,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


AD  .S-VLESMAN.  Compares  to  No.  1 
man  metropolitan  daily.  Present  man¬ 
agement  record  show-s  far-above-aver¬ 
age  sales,  at  above-average  rate,  at 
far-below-average  coat.  Enthusiastic 
follower  or  active  leader.  20  years’ 
experience.  Seeks  permanency  where 
•here’s  opportunity.  Civic  leader.  40, 
Ecotestant.  healthy,  dependable,  .\vail- 
•ble  N..\.E.A.  for  nersonal  interview. 
Box  232.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


advertising  manager  or  di¬ 
rector,  age  40.  8  years’  successful 
operation  on  Dailies  and  Weeklies,  de- 
airea  top  spot  where  experience,  hon¬ 
esty,  sobriety,  hard  w-ork  and  reaiilts 
ace  amply  rewarded.  Thoroughly 
versed  all  phases  of  newspa:>er  adver- 
Using.  l->  years  wholesale  and  retail 
merchandising,  top  salesman.  Location 
nnimportant.  Available  after  30  days’ 
Jnticp  to  present  emidover.  Write 
bull  DETAILS  FIRST  I.F.TTFJI  to 
Box  210.  Editor  A  Pu’ilisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
or  PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 

YE-VRS  of  solid  experience  all 
phases  of  advertising  and  business. 
jA?e  32,  resourceful,  creative,  excellent 
-ayout.  ropy.  Looking  for  permanency 
*>th  future  on  large  weekly  or  small 
“Sdy.  California  preferred.  Box  221, 
Bditor  A-  Publisher. 


^ANTkd — On  or  about  March  1  po¬ 
sition  as  display  advertising  manager 
“r  salesman  by  present  advertising 
managej-  of  daily  m-wspaper  in  town 
6,076  with  circulation  of  4.272. 
•wison  for  change — former  ad  inanag- 
*v  returning  from  .Army  serviee  in 
^rmany.  Graduate  of  Cornell  College 
"I  Iowa.  Five  years’  experience  in 
isyout  work  and  selling.  Age  28.  Mar- 
•[■M.  World  War  II  veteran.  No  bad 
jsbits.  Robert  I/e  Beau,  e/o  News- 
anner  BlufTton,  Indiana.  (Referenc- 
Roger  S»-aim.  publisher.) 


W.VNT  to  leave  this  Gulf  Coast 
climate.  Prefer  Northern  California  or 
Pacific  Northwest.  Top  ad  man  in  my 
town.  Excellent  copy.  Strong  layout. 
Best  selling.  Single,  36,  BJ  degree. 
Experienced  display  selling,  small 
agency,  direct  mail.  Now  employed  at 
$85  per  week  plus  .  .  .  tops  for  this 
Iiaper.  Write  or  wire.  Box  241,  Editor 
A-  Publisher. 


Editorial 


REPORTER-REWRITE  MAN,  20  years 
city  dailies,  native  New  Yorker,  now 
employed,  desires  change.  Single,  ac¬ 
tive,  knows  all  beats;  gool  back¬ 
ground.  references.  Versatile  writer. 
Ready  on  short  notice.  Please  state 
salary.  Box  5123,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CALIFORNIA  BOUND.  Sports  writer 
on  small  met  seeks  sports  job  in  warm¬ 
er  climate.  College  grad.  Two  years’ 
experience.  I^sk,  reporting,  photogra¬ 
phy,  makenp,  daily  column.  Own  car. 
single,  draft  free.  Top  refereneei. 
Write  Box  5110,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
AGGRESSIVE,  young  journalist  de¬ 
sires  responsible  post.  B.S.  in  Journal¬ 
ism.  experienced  in  all  phases.  Held 
jobs  as  city  editor,  acting  managing 
editor  on  small  daily.  Top  reporter, 
rewrite  man.  Apply  J.  B.  Renow,  4604 
Kiernan  Road,  College  Park,  Mary¬ 
land^ _ 

AMBI'nOUS  SPORTS  editor,  4H 
years  experience,  college  grad,  family. 
Not  unhappy,  but  wants  aomething 
with  future.  Box  130,  Editor  A  Pab- 
lisher. 


D.C.  ATTENTION :  two  years  AP.  also 
daily  newspaper  and  radio;  Vassar  and 
law  education;  now  putting  oat  breexy 
promotional  trade  association  maga¬ 
zine.  Seeks  Washington,  D.C.  news  job. 
No  desk  deal  please,  but  can  be  gen¬ 
erally  useful.  Local  references,  clips. 
Box  108,  Editor  A  Publisher  or  ME. 
8-6557,  evenings. 


JUST  BACK  from  Europe  and  leven 
year  job  as  Press  Officer  with  U.  8. 
High  Commission.  Twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  and  pnbliahing 
field.  Interested  in  auitahle  job  offers. 
Box  126,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ROOKY  MOUNTAIN  AREA 
TWO  years  deskmsn,  reporter  with 
newspaper,  wire  service.  Two  years 
radio  news  editor.  Married,  25,  army 
vet.  Can  serve  Rocky  Mountain  daily 
as  reporter,  copyreader,  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor.  Now  returning  from  Orient.  Avail¬ 
able  for  interview  about  Feb.  10.  Mei- 
ster,  c/o  General  Delivery,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  California. _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR-WRITER  AVAIL¬ 
ABLE  IMMEDIATELY — Do  not  drink. 
Pnblic  relations  work  in  Navy.  Five 
years  sj^rts  editor,  three  as  sports 
writer.  Can  present  highest  recommen¬ 
dations,  samples  of  work.  Know  lay¬ 
out,  typography,  and  can  write  daily 
column.  Own  car,  go  anywhere.  Avail¬ 
able  in  two  weeks.  Box  111,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  Journalist,  college 
graduate.  Experience  reporting,  edit¬ 
ing,  photography  —  desires  newspaper 
position  in  Now  York  or  vicinty.  Box 
123,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DEPARTMENT  EDITOR  on  metropoli- 
t.m  paper  East  would  like  change  to 
smaller  city  W’est.  Arts,  hooks,  drama, 
entertainment.  Box  228,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ABLE  NEWSMAN  seeks  newspaj>er. 
trade  journal  or  publicity  job.  25 
years’  experience.  Box  231.  Editor  A 
Puliiisher. 


ALL-AROUND  REPORTING  job  want- 
eil  by  young  (24),  single  Korea  vet 
with  abundance  of  svriting  ability.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Will  w-ork — and  I  mean 
work  I—  anywhere  in  U..S.  or  abroad. 
Salary  secondary  to  exm-rience  to  be 
gained,  .\vailahle  now.  Own  car.  Box 
249.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CHRISTIAN  M.VN — seeks  position  on 
religious  magazine  or  publishing  house. 
Cincinnati.  N.ashville,  Washington  or 
Richmond  preferreii.  College  graduate, 
late  30’s,  eight  years  on  daily,  also 
radio  and  public  relations.  Box  225, 
Editor  A-  Publisher. 


DESKMAN,  Government  Editor  10 
year.s,  6  years  in  Japan.  B.A.  in  jour¬ 
nalism  plus  graduate  study,  9DX,  seeka 
job  as  news,  wire  or  copy  editor,  edito¬ 
rial  writer,  preferably  West  Coast. 
Box  212,  Editor  &  Piiblisber. 


INTERESTED  AND  CAPABLE  young 
attorney  with  general  ixperieiice  .seeks 
loisition  in  publishing  or  editorial 
field.  Box  220.  Editor  A  Piihlisher. 


GIRL  REPORTER — nearly  4  years  all- 
around  experience  on  20,000  daily. 
B.\  in  journalism.  Prefer  New-  Jersey, 
pastern  Pennsylvania.  Box  200,  Editor 
.Vr  Publisher. 


NEED  A  NEW  ST.VKF!  We  can  fur¬ 
nish  up  to  12  reporters,  sports  writers, 
itosknien.  photographers,  state  desk, 
society.  Fed  up  with  lack  of  newspaper 
spunk.  All  college  trained,  heavily  ex¬ 
perienced.  Package  deal  or  separate. 
Write  Box  229.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR — -lO  years  Associated 

Press  experience.  Seeks  position  with 

daily.  Box  205,  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


NEWSMAN  EXPERIENCED  in  writing 
and  editing,  directing  staff,  seeks  as¬ 
signment  with  opportunity  to  better 
self  in  position,  salary.  Now  earning 
in  excess  of  $125.  Box  216,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERWOMAN.  33,  college 
graduate.  Eight  years’  experience: 
general  reporting,  features,  promotion, 
woman’s  editor,  copy  chief,  ’TV  writ¬ 
ing.  Desires  newspaper  jinsition  re- 
(juiring  experience  and  ability.  Now 
locatid  New  York  City.  Will  go  any¬ 
where.  Box  248.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER  with  one  and  a  half  years 
of  daily  newspaper  experience,  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Hamilton  College  and  single 
w-ants  general  assignment  job  to  gain 
moi-p  exj/erienre. 

Scott  Best.  2653  North  Moreland 
Blvd.,  Cleveland  20,  Ohio. 


.SNAPPY  rewrite  copydesk  man,  29, 
married,  seeks  new  Eastern  berth.  Col¬ 
umn,  features,  supervisory  background: 
8  years  on  tw-o  100.000-plus  dailies; 
B.A.,  B.S.  degrees,  SDX  member.  Box 
209.  Editor  A-  Publisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  15,000  daily,  wants 
sports  or  general  reporting  or  editing 
job  eastern  daily.  Dailies,  3  years; 
Publicity,  2;  Radio,  1;  BA.  vet,  mar¬ 
ried,  25.  available  immediately.  Box 
245,  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


SPORTS  EDITOR — 10  years  Associat¬ 
ed  Press  experience.  Seeks  position 
with  daily.  Box  204,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Photographers 


PHOTOGRAPHER — wants  position  on 
Midwest  daily  or  small  magazine.  2 
years’  experience,  23,  single.  4F  B.A. 
degree,  highest  references.  Own  car 
and  all  quipment.  Box  107,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Promotion — Public  Relations 


I’M  SWITCHING  to  Public  Relation# 
or  Newspaper  Promotion  if  right  posi¬ 
tion  is  open  for  hardworking,  con¬ 
scientious  young  man  with  11  years' 
experience  and  proven  record  in  every 
role  from  reporter,  photographer,  ad¬ 
vertising  layout-sales,  editor,  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  newspaper  and  plant. 
Present  salary  over  $100.  Can  give  top 
references.  Write  Box  124,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  -  PUBLICITY: 
New  York  area;  3)4  years’  experience, 
some  engiaeering  background;  30; 
B.A.,  veteran.  Interested  in  sales  pro¬ 
motional  copy.  Box  133,  Editor  A  Pub- 
Usher^ _ 

YOUNG,  capable  newsman,  wire  serv¬ 
ice  exp|erience,  seeks  public  relations- 
promotion  job.  Prefer  to  work  out  of 
Atlanta.  Box  114,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

HIGH  cluss  spt'ciul  edition  man  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Go  aiiyw-here.  Ten 
pages  or  two  hundred  pages.  A-1  ref¬ 
erences.  Commission  basis  only.  Also 
special  pages,  business  review  pages, 
sig.  pages  etc.  Drop  me  a  line  and  you 
will  soon  find  I  know-  the  score  and 
can  make  us  both  money. 

P.S. — I  realize  you  have  to  live  in 
your  community  with  your  subscribers 
and  advertisers  after  I’m  gone. 

Box  4706,  Editor  &  Publisher 


_ Mechanical 

AHENTION 

Cost-Conscious  Publishers 

ARE  YOU  tired  of  alibis  t  Do  yon 
want  action  t  I  offer  90-day  trial  pe¬ 
riod  to  an  aggressive  publisher  who. 
haa  need  of  a  capable  head  of  Com¬ 
posing  Room  or  Production  Manager 
with  modem  know-how  and  ability  to 
organise  and  direct  work  smoothly 
with  money-saving  results.  Union  or 
open  shop.  All  rmUes  will  be  en- 
swered.  Box  5027,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EXPERIENCED  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
Pressman-stereotyper.  Take  complete 
charge.  Go  anyw-here  for  top  job.  Mid¬ 
west  or  upper  South  preferred.  Steady. 
family.  Box  235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
M.AOHINLST:  Familiar  w-ith  mixers, 
quadders,  wants  day  sit  on  medium¬ 
sized  daily.  33  years  old,  married. 
Presently  employed  15-machine  daily. 
Union.  Write  Box  223,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

TELE  TYPE  SETTER -OPERATOR, 
Fully  competent,  6  years’  experience. 
Top  references.  Male,  young,  single, 
vet.  Union.  Box  206,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. _ 

THREE  PRINTERS:  tw-o  combination 
and  one  floorman.  Preferably  West. 
Male.  Union.  Permanent.  Eugene 
Giifh.  1724)4  Farnnm.  Davenport.  Iowa. 


PHOTIKJRAPHER  —  News  and  fea¬ 
tures,  layout  and  editing.  Charter 
member  NPPA.  ’47  Journalism  grad. 
Grew  up  in  news-pix  business.  (Am 
third  generation  of  new-spaper  family). 
Have  operated  and  managed  complete 
photo  department,  medium  daily.  Staff 
experienee,  metropolitan  daily.  Can 
produce  top-flight  pix  for  you  for  pay 
higher  than  “i>eaniits' ’ .  Clean  habits. 
Single.  Have  car.  Box  207,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

l•Ml>TOGRAPUER  PIIOTOENGRAV- 
EK  must  move  child  to  South,  South¬ 
west.  12  years  Photographer — o  en¬ 
graver.  Now-  heads  Daily  and  Sunday  I 
nhnto  i|e->artnient.  WW  II  Vet.  Russ  j 
Yoder,  Tribune,  Alberta  Lea.  Minn.  : 
1’HdT(HtR.\ PH ER  S'/j  years  new-s  , 
plus  wide  general  photographic  expe-  1 
rience  desires  position  on  weekly  pa¬ 
per  or  industrial  publication.  Have  own 
<  omplete  4x5  eqiiiimient.  Box  208,  j 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TTSE  TOUB 
Editor  A  Publisher 
CHAST  ABEA 
in  your  classified  ad  copy: 

51.  — Maine,  New  Hampshire, 

Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island, 

52.  — New  York,  Connectlcnt, 

New  Jersey,  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  Maryland,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Delaware. 

53. — W.  Virginia,  Virginia, 

North  Carolina. 

54.  — Georgia,  Sonth  Carolina, 

Florida. 

S6. — ^Mississippi,  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky. 

56.  — Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana, 

Illinois. 

57.  — Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 

North  Dakota,  Sonth  Da¬ 
kota. 

*8. — Iowa,  Bfissonrl,  Nebraska, 
Kansas. 

S9. — Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  Texas. 

5 10.  —Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

Arlsona,  Utah. 

511.  — MonUna,  Wyoming,  Ida¬ 

ho,  Washington,  Oregon. 

512.  — Cailfomla,  Nevada. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


lA)()KiN(i  for  information  in  our 
1- &  P  International  Year  Book 
recently,  as  we  are  frequently 
called  to  do.  we  were  struck  once 
.igain  by  the  variety  of  titles  used 
by  different  newspapers.  That  old 
unanswered  question  arose: 

'  What’s  in  a  name'.’” 

There  liave  been  numerous  ar¬ 
ticles  published  aKiut  the  unusual 
names  of  newspapers  in  various 
cities,  but  we’ve  never  seen  an 
analysis  of  which  names  are  the 
most  popular,  and  which  the  most 
distinctive  because  they  appear 
only  once  among  the  177.^  daily 
newspapers. 

Well,  here  it  is!  This  little  sur¬ 
vey  covers  only  the  names  used 
by  daily  newspapers,  morning  and 
evening.  Sunday  papers  and  week¬ 
lies  are  not  included.  A  majority 
of  newspapers  use  multiple  names, 
like  “News  Post.”  or  "Times-Her- 
ald.”  Sometimes  there  are  three 
names  in  a  title.  We  have  counted 
only  the  number  of  times  an  indi¬ 
vidual  name  appears  in  a  newspa¬ 
per  title. 

•Aside  from  the  name  of  the 
.city  and  use  of  the  word  "Daily” 
or  "Local”  before  a  name  such  as 
"News”  or  "Times.”  there  are  202 
different  titles  used  by  our  news¬ 
papers.  One  hundred  and  two  of 
them  are  used  more  than  once, 
and  100  are  used  exclusively  by 
ajne  paper. 

“News”  leads  the  list  being  used 
by  3.^8  newspapers.  "Times"  and 
•■’Herald”  are  a  poor  second  and 
third  at  193  and  144.  respectively. 

The  list  of  leaders,  and  their  in- 
icidence  of  use.  follows; 


Xfws  . a;{8  E:i;Ii'  .  l.-> 

. ..  15 

K.'ImM . 144  Mcssomitit  .  .  15 

Jodi'iial  . I ’ix  HaiMK/-!' .  14 

Tnlmno .  M5  W'ui-M  .  14 

.  7^  ...  14 

'’'tap .  f{5  I  Mail .  1  :i 

•<fa/«-t  u*  .  t»*2  11 

.  5T  !  <)l>s<'r\af  ....  11 

Sun  .  ry'Z  t'all  .  11 

l><*nHH*pal  ...  48  I  lt» 

•Minor  .  44  '  Aririi>  .  Iti 

INkI  .  4(1  Wxpros*^ .  10 

SoiOinol .  .'17  j  AilvoiM isoi’  ...  10 

lv«*a<|oi* .  Ki-oo  Pro' —  .  .  10 

Kopul»li‘-an  .  .  '1C  i  (’oinnicroial  .  .  0 

K^’trisior  ....  .‘>1  I  hfiii  .  0 

.('hiTMiioh^  ....  .‘01  i  Kxaniiiu'i'  ...  7 

■Polpirram  ...  CO  ■  Moiiilftr .  7 

IHsiKitfh  ....  CO  j  KopiilOio  ....  0 

Koview  .  C4  i  tiHlox . 

llullotin .  CC  [  H*N(»rtli*r  ....  0 

.  Cl  I  0 

Hi'Portor  ....  C<1  j  Tr.msfTiiM  ...  0 

.Xnu'rioaii  .  C(i  i  Daily  .  0 

''lanOanl  ....  IK  Mirror .  0 

I'niiMi  .  IK  I  T>i5rpsi  .  0 

Kiit<*rprisc  ...  IK  |  l^rojrroo  ....  0 

ln«li*p(*nO<n!  IS  ^ 

As  we  explained  before,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  "Daily”  above  means. 


■that  it  has  been  used  as  a  noun 
instead  of  an  adjective. 

Following  are  other  names  that 
appear  more  than  once; 

Five  times:  Advance.  Beacon, 
C  hief.  Mercury.  Pioneer. 

Four  times:  Statesman,  Patriot. 
'Public  Inquirer.  Bee,  Era. 

Three  times:  Reflector,  Virgini¬ 
an.  Palladium,  Pilot,  I.ight.  For¬ 


um.  Free  Lance.  Appeal.  Blade. 
Constitution.  Signal.  Enquirer. 
Empire,  Freeman. 

Two  times:  Breeze.  Crescent. 
Clarion,  Californian,  Common¬ 
wealth,  Echo.  Guard.  Home. 
Headlight.  Hub.  lllinoisian,  Kan¬ 
san.  Opinion.  Oregonian.  Plain 
Dealer.  Spokesman.  Tennessean. 

Traveler.  Topic. 

*  *  * 

The  iNDiviDLAi  ISIS  with  exclu¬ 
sive  names  ranging  from  "Day”  to 
"Hour,”  and  “Hawk-Eye”  to  "Op¬ 
tic,”  and  "Telephone”  to  "Rocket.” 
include  the  following; 

Atlas.  Avalanche.  Blizzard. 
Boomerang.  Budget.  Current,  Call¬ 
er.  Chieftain.  Camera.  Courant. 
Cosmos.  Driller.  Day.  Derrick. 
Deseret.  Every  Evening.  Exponent. 
Facts.  Favorite.  Gleaner.  Guide. 
Hawk-Eye.  Hour.  Local  (used  as 
a  noun  not  an  adjective).  Leaf. 
.Miner.  Nonpareil,  Notes.  News- 
day.  Outlook,  Optic.  Pajaronian. 
Plain  Speaker,  Pantagraph.  Pro¬ 
ducer,  Picayune,  Phoenix  ( not  the 
name  of  a  place).  People’s  (noun 
not  an  adjective.  Quill,  Report.  Re¬ 
pository.  Rocket.  Reformer. 
Range,  Searchlight.  States.  Scimi¬ 
tar,  Spirit,  Time,  Tidings.  Tele¬ 
phone,  Truth,  Tiller  &  Toiler, 
Town  Talk,  Vanguard,  Vidette. 
Views.  Vindicator,  and  Whig. 

In  addition  to  the  geographical 
oi  place  names  that  are  used  as 
the  title  of  more  than  one  news¬ 
paper  appearing  in  the  chronologi¬ 
cal  list  at  the  beginning  of  this 
piece,  there  are  many  others  used 
by  only  one  paper.  They  are: 

.Athenian,  .Ardmoreite,  Colora¬ 
doan.  Clintonian,  Corinthian.  Col¬ 
umbian,  Caledonian,  Delta.  Do¬ 
minion.  Dakotan,  Gate  City.  High¬ 
lander,  Huronite,  Idahonian,  lowe- 
gian.  Iowan,  Iberian,  inter-Lake. 
Inter  -Mountain,  Jeffersonian, 
Knickerbocker.  Missourian.  Mis- 
soulian.  Northwestern,  New  Mexi¬ 
can.  New  Yorker,  Olympian.  Oak 
Ridger.  Oklahoman,  Piedmont. 
Pharos.  Plainsman,  Robesonian. 
State.  Steuben,  Saratogian.  South¬ 
erner.  Texan,  Trentonian,  and 
West  Virginian. 

There  you  have  it!  If  we  haven’t 
missed  someone  in  the  coyping. 
there  should  be  202  names. 

■ 

Daily's  Name  Changed 

Wallace,  Idaho— The  name  of 
the  Wallace  Press-Times,  recently 
acquired  by  North  Idaho  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  from  Day  Mines, 
Inc.,  has  been  changed  to  the 
North  Idaho  Press.  The  paper  is 
associated  with  the  Scripps  League. 
■ 

Brooks  Resigns 

San  Francisco  —  Wallace 
Brooks  has  resigned  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  San  Francisco 
News.  He  formerly  was  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  Sim. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Jan.  11-13— -Great  Lakes  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Deshler- 
Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  O. 

Jan.  11-13  —  Northeastern 
•ANCAM,  meeting.  Hotel  Stat- 
ler,  Boston. 

Jan.  11-13 — Southern  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation  Convention,  Baker 
Hotel,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Jan.  12-14  —  Texas  Daily 
Newspaper  Association,  news 
desk  seminar.  University  of 
Texas,  Austin,  Texas. 

Jan.  12-14  —  New  York 
Associated  Dailies  and  New 
York  State  Publishers  Assn. 
Winter  meetings.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jan.  16  -  17— Allied  Daily 
Newspapers  of  Washington, 
midwinter  meeting.  Washington 
Athletic  Club.  Seattle,  Wash. 

Jan.  16-17 —  Wyoming  Press 
Association,  Winter  meeting. 
Plains  Hotel,  Cheyenne. 

Jan.  17 — Virginia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  meeting,  Williamsburg, 
Va. 

Jan.  21-22  —  New  England 
Association  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers,  annual  meeting,  Sheraton 
Plaza,  Boston. 

Jan.  22-24  —  Alabama  Press 
Association,  82nd  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Thomas  Jefferson  Ho¬ 
tel.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Jan.  22-24 — ^Tennessee  Press 
Association,  semi-annual  con¬ 
vention  and  second  annual 
TPA-University  of  Tennessee 
Press  Institute.  Hotel  Hermi¬ 
tage,  Nashville. 

Jan.  23-24— North  Carolina 
Press  Association,  Midwinter 
Institute,  Carolina  Inn,  Chapel 
Hill.  N.  C. 

Jan.  23-24  —  New  Mexico 
Press  Association,  Winter  meet¬ 
ing.  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

Jan.  26-28 — Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  Edgewater  Beach 
Hotel.  Chicago. 

Jan.  28- — .Associated  Business 
Publications,  annual  mid-west 
conference.  Drake  Hotel.  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Jan.  30-31 — National  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  .Association. 
Mid-winter  Workshop.  Dillard 
University.  New  Orleans.  La. 


Quad-City  Stereos 
Out  But  Dailies  Publish 

Rock  Isi  snd,  111.  —  Union 
stereotypers,  seeking  a  reduction 
in  their  workweek  in  a  new  con¬ 
tract,  failed  to  report  for  work 
this  week  at  the  four  Quad-Citi^ 
newspapers,  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lishing  .without  the  services  of 
union  printers  since  Dec.  15. 

Publication  of  regular  edition' 
continued  at  the  Rock  Island  Ar¬ 
gus,  Moline  Dispatch,  Davenport 
Times  and  Morning  DenuKrai 
while  management  negotiated  with 
the  stereotyper  union.  These  con¬ 
ferences  delayed  a  resumption  of 
talks  with  the  printers  who  have 
submitted  an  entirely  new  pro¬ 
posal. 

Introduction  of  new  meth¬ 
ods  of  printing  is  the  chief  issue 
in  their  strike.  I 

Union  pressmen  have  accepted 
a  new  contract  which  grants  a  | 
wage  increase  of  10  cents  an  hour 
for  a  38-’4-hour  week,  making  the 
scaleS99.l8.  I  hc  stereotypers  wan:  j 
a  37'/^ -hour  week. 

■ 

Arkansas  Gazette 
Wins  in  Guild  Case 

W.sshingion — The  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board  has  ruled  that 
the  /1rkansa\  (iazette  (Little  Rocki  . 
was  justified  in  replacing  31  edi- | 
lorial  and  circulation  deparlmen: 
guildsmen  with  permanent  nev  I 
employes  after  the  former  went  or 
strike  in  IV49. 

A  spokesman  for  the  .American 
Newspaper  Guild  said  the  case 
was  closed  as  far  as  the  union  b 
concerned;  the  strike  was  "written 
off”  several  months  ago.  and  vir¬ 
tually  all  of  the  guildsmen  af¬ 
fected  have  obtained  jobs. 

■ 

Peace  Job  Approved 

Roc  hes  TER.  N.  Y. — Frank  Gan-  . 
nett,  publisher  of  the  Ciannefl  ; 
Newspapers,  said  this  week  that  hb  i 
suggestion  to  President-Elect  Risen-  | 
hower  to  form  a  federal  Peace  De-  [ 
partment  has  won  praise  from 
newspapers,  organizations  and  in¬ 
dividuals  in  13  states. 


nm  KflnDEH 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  AND 
SALE  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS 

• 

Harr  HttilJing  .  .  .  Washington,  JX  C. 
Lincoln  HuiUing  ,  .  .  New  'York-  N.  Y. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  ;'c'  I'jr.-arrry  10,  1953 


Clear  and  Refreshing  as  a  Winter  Day 


!  TIm‘  lijulit  ov«‘r-:ill  «-oloi-  and  o|)t‘n 
I  design  of  Linotype  Paragon  gives 
ne\vsi)ai)ers  a  refreshing  change. 

I  'I'liis  eye -pleasing  text  face  takes 
I  the  strain  out  of  reading,  and 
gives  the  printed  page  a  soft  tex¬ 
ture  that  wins  the  enthusiastic 
aitproval  of  subscribers.  Paragon’s 
big  letter  forms  are  well-rounded 
and  full,  with  i)lenty  of  contrast 
for  good  legibility.  It  has  carefully 
weighted  contours  that  give  it 
distinctivene.ss  and  balance. 

I  i‘i’o<1iictioii  advantages  of  Para- 
j  gon.  This  type  can  take  the  heavy 
I  inking  that  is  often  usetl  when 


formats  contain  a  large  number 
of  halftones,  without  heavying- 
U])  or  filling-in.  It  saves  ink  when 
a  moderate  number  of  engravings 
are  u.sed.  and  when  subjected  to 
severe  .stereotyi)e  mat  shrinkage 
Paragon  does  not  lo.se  its  clarity 
and  its  attractive  design  charac¬ 
teristics.  You  will  find  that  it 
needs  less  leading,  because  of  its 
light  color  and  open  design. 

.\ll  popular  text  sizes.  Paragon 
has  been  cut  with  Italic  and  Small 
Cai)s  in  r».  7.  Tlh.  8.  f),  and  10  i)oint 
sizes.  It  al.so  comes  with  Paragon 
Hold  in  the  same  sizes.  i)lus  a  "Pi 


pt.  .\vailable  for  Teletypesetter 
u.se  on  standard  and  off-standard 
news|)a|)er  column  widths.  If  you 
are  searching  for  a  very  clean- 
|)rinting.  oi)en  l)ody  dre.ss,  you’ll 
fin<l  Paragon  is  just  your  tyjK'. 
Mergenthaler  Linotyjte  Company. 
20  Kverson  Street.  Prooklvn.  X.Y. 


LINOTYPE 


paragon 


Interested  in  watching  your  sales  grow  in  NEW  MEXICO? 


Then  you’ll  want  to  know  this: 

The  Albuquerque  City  Zone  is  five  times  as  big 
as  any  other  City  Zone  in  New  Mexico.  It  is 
the  center  of  the  economic  life  of  the  state.  It  is 
the  home  territory  of  big  wholesaling  and  dis¬ 
tributing  organizations  .  .  .  And  the  sales  job 
you  do  through  advertising  in  Albuquerque  can 
and  does  have  tremendous  state- wide  influence! 


“Grass-Roots”  Note  From  NEW  MEXICO: 


“We  represent  a  number  of  national 
manufacturers  on  an  exclusive 
franchise  basis.  Those  who  have 
used  the  Albuquerque  Tribune- 
Journal,  have  shown  exceptional 
growth  in  consumer  acceptance 
and  sales.  The  manufacturer  who 
allots  part  of  his  advertising  dollar  at  the  local  level 
does  more  to  help  us  maintain  effective  distribution 
of  this  product.” 


OWNER 

Rocky  Mountain  Wholesale  Co.  (fobocco.  Candy,  Sundries) 


The  Albuquerque  TRIBUNE  .  .  .  The  Albuquerque  JOURNAL 

Buy  them  separately  ...or  buy  BOTH  FOR  ONE  LOW  RATE  ...  24^ 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK  World-Tetegram  &  The  Sun 

CLEVELAND . Preit 

PITTSBURGH . Press 

SAN  FRANCISCO . News 

INDIANAPOLIS . Times 


COLUMBUS . Cihzen 

CINCINNATI . Post 

KENTUCKY . Post 

Covington  edition,  Cincinisati  Post 
KNOXVILLE . News-Sentinel 


DENVER . Rocky  Mtn.  News 

BIRMINGHAM  ....  Post  Hero/d 

MEMPHIS ......  Press-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS.  .  .  .Commerchl  Appeal 
WASHINGTON . News 


EVANSVILLE . Press 

HOUSTON . Press 

FORT  WORTH . Press 

ALBUOUERQUE . Tribune 

EL  PASO . Herald  Pos- 


General  Advertieing  Department,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  Terk  City 


Chicaga  San  Francisco  Detroit  Cincinnati  Philadelphia  Dalloi 
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